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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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THE NEW 2000 EME The numbers don't lie. But what's most impressive is that these performance Pee achieved ona 
pee oe hailed as “simply the best V6 engine’* What these numbers don't reveal are the hedonistic comforts of the new Maxima’s 

; interlor—including pe available, custom-tuned, 7-speaker Bose’ audio system with CD player and an even more generous bounty of 
rich Seton’ Pees trim. Add to this a re-engineered steering system so responsive it feels connected to your synapses. A re-tuned suspension 
that provides a taut, yet silken ride. Even a reinforced body structure that helps silence the entire cabin. Tally it all up and you'll net out to 


the 2000 Tuy es Cs ae else. Inquiries? Phone: 800-896-9694. Click: nissandriven.com. The new 2000 Maxima. CARS LIKE IT: 0. 


he bar 





©1999 Nissan Nea America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, Maxima and DRIVEN are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. Bose” is a registered trademark of the Bose 
Corporation. 2000 EPA mileage figures shown. Actual mileage may vary with driving conditions. Use for comparison only. *Ward’s Auto World, 1999. 17" wheel late availability. 


HORSEPOWER: 222 
MILES PER GALLON: 28 
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www.the-fund.com ©1998 Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., Novato, CA 
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isiness & personal insurance Ke 
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Firemans License to get on with it~ 
Fund" 


A company of the Allianz Group 
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A registered trade mark encompassing the design and mz 
the highest quality furniture. Please note that in acco 
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in England using materials from managed resources. 


BRITISH SHOWROOMS 


LONDON Christians of Knightsbridge 0207 5819200 
CHESHIRE The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
SUSSEX Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
SCOTLAND Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT Christians of Hayes 0208 4625638 
BIRMINGHAM Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
ESSEX Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
CHANNEL ISLANDS Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE Christians of St Albans 01727 847631 
KENT Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
NORTHERN IRELAND Christians of Northern Ireland 01846 619999 


AMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
FLORIDA Christians at the Design Center Of The Americas (954) 926 5887 
FLORIDA Christians of Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
SOUTH CAROLINA Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
5 rs ee CALIFORNIA Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
Pe CALIFORNIA Christians of Newport Beach (949) 717 7699 
CALIFORNIA Christians of San Francisco Autumn 1999 
NEVADA Christians of Las Vegas Autumn 1999 
pg ee ARIZONA Christians of Scottsdale (800) 243 8828 
eo DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Christians of Washington DC (202) 314 5700 
ILLINOIS Christians of Chicago Autumn 1999 





















oes aes WORLDWIDE SHOWROOMS 


ss — FRANCE Christians of France. Paris 01 4548 5757 
i f =. BELGIUM Christians of Belgium. Antwerp 03 226 7145 
fl , : HOLLAND Christians of Holland. Uden 0413 261 525 
GREECE Christians of Athens 01 802 0557 
RUSSIA Christians of Moscow. Autumn 1999 
IRELAND Christians of Ireland. Dublin 1.800 200 758 








TRADE ENQUIRIES 


BRITAIN. Christians will eee M UU ayn ice eS 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London 01727 841128 
AMERICA Christians will grant a further 6 franchises 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York (212) 570 9026 


“WORLDWIDE Christians will grant | franchise for each country 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in-London +44 1727 841128 
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Cover: Mrs. Henry 
Clay Frick’s boudoir by 
Elsie de Wolfe. Pho- 
tography courtesy the 
Frick Collection. See 
page 148. ABove RIGHT: 
A Park Avenue pent- 
house living room by 
Michael Taylor. Photo- 
graph by Jaime Ardiles- 
Arce. See page 228. 
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136 Billy Baldwin 

A Fresh Approach to Color and Form 
Reshapes the American Aesthetic 

By Steven M. L. Aronson 


140 Geoffrey Bennison 
Extravagant Patterns and Remarkable 
Objects Define Exotic English Rooms 
By Stephen Calloway 


144 Rose Cumming 

Eccentric Glamour Marks an Original 
Talent of Lasting Influence 

By Annette Tapert 


148 Elsie de Wolfe 
The American Pioneer Who 
Vanquished Victorian Gloom 
By Edgar Munhall 

















152 Angelo Donghia 
Introducing Tailored Elegance and 
Inventive Materials 

By John Loring 


156 Dorothy Draper 

A Penchant for Bold Gestures and 
Audacious Scale 

By Jeffrey Simpson 


160 Tony Duquette 
Champion of Magic and Theater in 
Residential Design 

By Penelope Rowlands 


164 Frances Elkins 

A Forward-Looking Icon of European 
Chic and American Style 

By Stephen M. Salny 


168 Vincent Fourcade 
Celebrating the Pleasures of 
Magnificent Excess 

By Mitchell Owens 


continued on page : 








One is right for you, but which one? 


As you may know, our reputation stems from our 
research into new technologies for better sound 
reproduction. This research has resulted in many 
products for almost every application. 

Which product is right for you depends upon 
your listening habits and environment. A selection 
. made without considering these factors too often 
results in spending more than necessary or getting 
less than desired. . 

How can you decide? Call us. Our consultants 


will recommend the best product for your particu-. 


lar needs and budget. We can send lage of ul 





and direct you to one of our thousands of dealers 
worldwide who is closest to you and who carries that 
particular product. Once you hear it, then you can 
decide if it’s just right for you. 

Call toll-free: 1-800-ASK-BOSE (1-800-275-2673) 
Ask for Ext. 797. . 

Visit our store at the Gardens of Palm Beach, 


‘Palm Beach, FL 


Visit us on the web at ask. oon com/ca797 


mw -//L7 =e 


Better sound through research. 
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The 300-horsepower GS 400. It’s fast. 








172 John Fowler 

Master of the Sublime Comforts of the 
English Country House 

By Stephen Calloway 


176 Jean-Michel Frank 
Prolific Genius of Modernist 
French Design 

3y Mitchell Owens 


180 Georges Geffroy 

Reinter preting Pa ast Eras fr the Upper 
Echelons of Paris Society 

By Laurence Mouillefarine 


184 William Haines 

Creator of a Smart New Look for the 
Hollywood Scene 

By William J. Mann 


188 Mark Hampton 

An Erudite Purveyor of Traditional 
Themes Updated for American Living 
By Steven M. L. Aronson 


192 David Hicks 

Exhilarating Eclecticism and Abundant 
Color Reawaken English Taste 

By Elizabeth Lambert 


196 Jansen 

The Distinguished Firm That Brought 
French Style to the World 

By Stephen Calloway 


200 Jed Johnson 

Contemporary Instincts Tempered by a 
Flair for Historical Allusion 

By Paul Goldberger 

















204 Syrie Maugham 
Famously White Rooms for an 
English Innovator 

By Elizabeth Lambert 


208 Renzo Mongiardino 
Italy’s Grand Illusionist Raised 
Atmosphere to an Art Form 

By Mitchell Owens 


212 William Pahlmann 

Shaking Up Interiors with a Surprisingly 
Diverse Vision 

By John Loring 


216 Sister Parish 

The Doyenne’s Unerring Eye for 
Warmth and Grace 

By Steven M. L. Aronson 


220 T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
Reviving Classical Forms for the 
Twentieth Century 

By John Loring 


224 Henri Samuel 
France’s Supreme Master of 
Progressive Historicism 

By Laurence Mouillefarine 


228 Michael Taylor 

His Brilliant Use of Scale and Light 
Announced the California Look 

By Suzanne Trocmé 


232 Ruby Ross Wood 

An Lilien a Eye That Brought 
New Verve to American Interiors 
By Mitchell Owens 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


ur New American Originals 
are made under the watchful eye and the 
steady hand of perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
in limited quantities, unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 


To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 
we offer the opportunity to 

invest in 






excellence 
which 
will endure. 
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The Railroad Baron’ Bed 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMA! RS 





807 GERVAIS STREET * COL| 9201 
803-254-590 
WWw.mcraig.cor 


Available through your interior desi; 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available ‘o 10 and 
can be credited at time of purche 


RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERF( 
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“THANK YOU FOR THE CANDICE BERGEN ARTICLE— 
A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE FOR A BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 
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Thank you for the story dedicated to 
the seventy-fifth birthday of McMil- 
len Inc. (Historic Design, September 


As a longtime subscriber, I have been 
amazed at your virtuosity in presenting 
the creme de la créme. Architectural Di- 
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1999). As a Parsons School of Design 
scholarship graduate, I went directly to 
McMillen. Under the tutelage of Mrs. 
Brown (“The Boss,” as I called her) and 
Grace Fakes, I spent nearly two decades 
working there. Jeffrey Simpson’s article 
would have pleased Mrs. Brown, and it 
brought back a lot of memories. 

Tom BUCKLEY 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


After weeks in Europe spent marveling 


mankind, I returned home to rest my 
thoughts—until I came upon interior 
designer Scott Snyder’s apartment in 
your September issue. Every flawless 
detail of his incredible studio is a de- 
light. Bravo, Scott Snyder. 

RaLpH BurRcH 





ELIZAVILLE, NEw YORK 


I was confused by September’s Design- 
er Focus pieces. They would have been 
more aptly titled Designer Focus in 
New York. I am sure it hasn’t gone un- 
noticed that more than half the listings 
in the AD Directory are from New 
York. As a decorator who appreciates 
the diverse talents of other designers, 
architects and craftspeople (including 
those featured), I was sadly disappoint- 
ed that your focus did not extend far- 
ther geographically. 

ANDREA WALDROP 

DALas, TEXAS 


When I saw the Harley-Davidson mo- 
torcycle in the entrance hall of interior 
designer Juan Pablo Molyneux’s town 
house (September), I had to laugh. 
Surely you will receive letters from out- 
raged readers, but we have a Harley 
owner in our family, so I thoroughly en- 
| joyed Mr. Molyneux’s accommodations. 
| Thank you for a great magazine. 





JONES 


HINGTON, D.C. 


and wondering about the works of 


gest has surpassed itself by bringing 
us-into the lives of noted interior de- 
signers in September’s issue. Unfortu- 
nately, with the exception of David 
Laws, Scott Snyder and Arthur Dun- 
nam, they exhibit an exuberance and 
opulence that places interior design on 
par with the French monarchy of the 
eighteenth century. 

BuRTON RUBIN 

Atva, FLORIDA 


Thank you for the excellent article on 
Candice Bergen’s “Casa Costa Mucho” 
(Architectural Digest Visits) in your 
October 1999 issue—a beautiful house 
for a beautiful lady. 

BEN ALABASTRO 

RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Your October issue featured Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible in their best 
form ever (“Stone Beauty in Connecti- 
cut”). One would expect to see the usu- 
al clash of colors and clutter amid such 
traditional architecture. Their use of 
simple designs and soft colors was bril- 
liant and, as always, a step ahead. 

Nancy Miwa 

SHort Hitis, NEw JERSEY 


It’s hard to set in writing my total ap- 
preciation of Suzannah Lessard’s piece 
(Guest Speaker) in your October issue. 
It is an exquisite example of a literate 
and engaging writing style. I am moved 
to urge friends and relatives to pick up 
this issue. I applaud your good judg- 
ment in presenting the article. 

Donavp M. Mone II 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


I was so touched by Suzannah Lessard’s 
“Heirloom” article that there were tears 
in my eyes as I finished reading it. Bra- 
vo, Suzannah, bravo! 

DIANA BROWNING 

Tampa, FLORIDA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
s: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. | 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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for their fall exhibition in 


their Paris gallery 
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Shelton, Mindel redeemed an uninspired house in Florida, creating serene interiors 
with an architectural flair. Thad Hayes combined two Manhattan apartments to pro- 
duce a seamless whole. M (Group) imbued a dated California ranch house with a 
warm, contemporary look. And composer Burt Bacharach had his Los Angeles resi- 
dence remade inside and out. The February issue is filled with ideas about how to trans- 
form dull spaces into something wonderful. After all, isn’t that the whole point? 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He 
is currently writing Class Act: The Life of 
Leland Hayward. 


STEPHEN CALLOWAY, an associate curator at 
London’s Victoria and Albert Museum, is the 
author of Twentieth-Century Decoration, 
Baroque Baroque: The Culture of Excess and 
Aubrey Beardsley. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


| Joun Lorine, design direc- 
| tor of Tiffany’s, wrote six 
lifestyle books edited by 
Jacqueline Onassis. His ninth 
and !atest book, Tiffany Few- 
els, was published in October 


by Harry N. Abrams. 
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This is by far the largest January issue we have ever published, a 
tribute to the enduring interest in the great designers of the past 
and present. The editorial energy that went into.it was extraordi- 
nary, and we hope that the results speak for themselves. Next 
month we return to one of our most popular themes, Before and 
After. Faced with a variety of problems that will be familiar to most readers, the 
designers and architects we feature came up with ingenious and elegant solutions. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


WILuLiaM J. MANN, who wrote Wisecracker: 
The Life and Times of William Haines, is also 
the author of two novels, The Men from the 

Boys and the forthcoming The Biograph Girl: 
A Novel of Hollywood, Then and Now. 


LAURENCE MOUILLEFARINE 
lives in Paris and writes 
about art and antiques for 
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EpGAR MUNHALL, a curator of the Frick 
Collection, is the author of many books on 
the arts, including Montesquiou and Whistler: 
The Butterfly and the Bat and The Frick 
Collection, a Tour. 


MrrcHe.t Owens is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. He is working on a 
biography of Pauline de Rothschild for 
Clarkson Potter. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDs has contributed to 
Vogue, Art ¢& Auction, The New York Times 
Magazine, Premiere and other magazines. She 
is currently writing Weekend Houses for 
Chronicle Books. 


several European publications. 








STEPHEN M. SALNy, an architectural and 
design historian, is completing an illustrated 
book that will survey the career of architect 
David Adler, to be published by W. W. Norton. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is the author of The Hud- 
son River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: A 
Family Memoir. His book Chautauqua: An 
American Utopia was published last year by 
Harry N. Abrams. 


R] ANNETTE TPeERT, the 

| author of The Power of 
Glamour, is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. 
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SUZANNE TROCME writes frequently about 
design and architecture. Her book Influential 
Interiors was published by Clarkson Potter 

in September. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


The AD 100 is Architectural Digest’s inter- while providing essential information about 
national guide to the top one hundred interior each firm. It also offers personal portraits of the 
designers and architects whose work we have creative individuals behind the firms. Finally, 
published over the past several years. This spe- _ this edition of The AD 100 marks a historic 
cial section, which last appeared in 1995, gives milestone, recording the remarkable vitality of 
readers direct access to a wide range of talents the design world as we enter a new era. 


MarcAppleton BarbaraBarry Karin Blake Samuel Botero Geoffrey Bradfield 
Bray-Schaible Thomas Britt Mario Buatta Diane Burn Nina Campbell Francois Catroux 
Marc Charbonnet Michael Christiano Sibyl Colefax & John Fowler John Cottrell 


Savin Couélle Robert Couturier Elissa Cullman Joanne de Guardiola Alain Demachy 
Robert Denning MelvinDwork David Easton MicaErtegun Thomas Fleming 
Jacques Garcia William T- Georgis Peter L. Gluck Mariette Himes Gomez Alexander 
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McMillen Inc. Mary Meehan Richard Meier Juan Pablo Molyneux Juan Montoya 
Moore Ruble Yudell Mickey Muennig Philippe B. Oates Roberto Peregalli Thomas 
Pheasant Nancy Pierrepont Duarte Pinto Coelho Campion A. Platt Bart Prince 
Jaquelin T: Robertson Serge Robin Serge Royaux Renny B. Saltzman Harry Schnaper 
Annabelle Selldorf Stephen Shadley Shelton, Mindel Shope Reno Wharton Marjorie 
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Marc APPLETON 


1556 Seventeenth Street, Santa Monica, California 90404; telephone: 310/828-0430 Architecture f 


M* Appleton has 
a relatively re- 
strained view of the ar- 
chitect’s role; he quotes 
William Wurster’s opin- 
ion that architecture is 
“the picture frame and 
not the picture.” In the 
twenty-eight years since 
Appleton graduated from the Yale School of Ar- 
chitecture, he has stuck to this conviction, striving 
to avoid a personalized style and finding that his 
favorite projects have been “happy collaborations 
between client, architect, interior designer and 
contractor.” Appleton worked for Frank Gehry for 
three years before founding his own firm in 1976, 
which has since accepted commissions from clients 
such as Jamie and Steve Tisch and Richard and Lili 
Fini Zanuck. While his designs are often modern 
in form, they evince inspiration from the past, in 
particular the work of Luis Barragan, Irving Gill 
and Palladio, and he frequently uses vernacular 
materials, including stucco, stone and wood, to 
connect the modernist model to a sense of place. 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 





JUNE 1997 


BARBARA BARRY 


9526 Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90035; telephone: 310/276-9977 


(73 living is 
the essence of my 
work,” says Barbara Bar- 
ry, who has designed 
residences for Eli Broad, 
Michael Ovitz and Vic- 
toria Principal. “I seek to 
create tranquil rooms 
above all else—spaces 
led by emotion rather than by any one style. 
Though I’m most strongly influenced by Euro- 
pean—especially French—work of the thirties and 
forties, I’m not interested in a curatorial approach, 
where everything has a pedigree. I like pared- 
down forms in simple rooms.” Barry, who has 
three architects on her staff of twenty-two, started 
her Los Angeles firm in 1986 and also designs fur- 
niture, typically characterized by neutral colors, a 
restrained scale and gently curving shapes, as well 
as tableware for Baccarat and Haviland. Modernists 
such as Adolf Loos and Richard Neutra are among 
her favorite architects, but Barry says, “I enjoy 
many styles of architecture as long as there are 
well-proportioned rooms, truly meant for living.” 

continued on page 30 
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\UGUST 1998 
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PHILUP H. ENNIS 





KARIN BLAKE 


49A Malibu Colony, Malibu, California 90265; telephone: 310/456-8010 


eee and 
simple; less com- 
plicated and less osten- 
tatious,” is how Karin 
Blake characterizes her 
interiors. The Los An- 
geles—based designer’s 
rooms are distinguished 
by early American folk 
art and furniture, distressed antiques and printed- 
cotton upholstery fabrics. (Blake also designs early 
American-style beds.) For her own residence in 
Malibu, Blake has arranged her collections of 
early American rocking horses and dollhouses 
in a spare, gallery-like space. In her farmhouse 
in Montana, Navajo blankets, vintage signs and 
game boards animate the rooms. The designer 
started her firm in 1975, after “friends who visited 
my home hired me to do theirs,” she recalls. “Busi- 
ness took off.” Blake soon found herself decorat- 
ing houses throughout the Los Angeles area for 
celebrities such as Candice Bergen, Teri Garr, 
Gene Wilder and Jaclyn Smith. The firm now has 
five staff members, including two draftsmen. 


SAMUEL BOTERO 


420 East Fifty-fourth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 
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DAVID O. MARLOW 





FEBRUARY 1999 





212/935-5155 


Design 





OCTOBER 1998 


like to bring fantasy 
and humor into my 
interiors,” says Samuel 
Botero. “I incorporate 
the past and the present 
as well as different cul- 
tures and styles.” Botero 
adds that he enjoys work- 
ing with clients who 
have a sense of whimsy. “I’ve even done jungle 
rooms,” he says with a laugh, “and I love working 
with trompe l'oeil. For clients who were bird 
lovers, I did a giant mural filled with different 
birds; for another person, I did a Magritte-in- 
spired painting on the front door.” Botero’s bold 
aesthetic, with its emphasis on vibrant colors, has 
been called flamboyant, but the Colombian-born 
designer—who’s been in the business for thirty 
years—says that his clients come to him precisely 
because of his fearlessly expressive style. “You 
have to find out about some romance or fantasy 
that they have—and you can sort of coax it out of 
them. There’s a little bit of seduction, but there’s 
always some of that between designer and client.” 
continued on page 32 
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(SEOFFREY BRADFIELD 


105 East Sixty-third Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/758-1773 


rt is a key factor in 

my interiors,” says 
Geoffrey Bradfield. “I 
like to combine fur- 
niture from different 
centuries and different 
cultures with a contem- 





AMY ARBUS 


porary eye and a lot of 
subtlety, and this has at- 
tracted collectors who don’t want their living 
rooms to upstage the artwork.” After a brief stint 
at McMillen Inc., Bradfield became a partner with 
the late Jay Spectre in 1978 to pursue his more 
modernist sensibilities. “Although I use quite a 
few antiques, I want a contemporary feeling,” 
he explains. “I use these older pieces almost as art 
objects, set off in a room like sculptures.” He is 
also drawn to “pure colors—very clear hues for, 
say, a place on the coast, with colors getting a bit 
muddier for a house in the country.” After thirty 
years in interior design, Bradfield encourages 
clients “not to lose sight of the enjoyment of 
the process,” he says. “Building your own home is 
one of the great privileges in life.” 


BRAY-SCHAIBLE 


80 West Fortieth Street, New York, New York 10018; telephone: 212/354- 
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SEPTEMBER 1997 


hough Robert Bray 

and Michael Schai- 
ble began their firm, 
Bray-Schaible, three de- 
cades ago, Bray says, “I’ve 
been interested in inte- 
rior design since I was 
six years old.” Both part- 
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ners trained at Parsons ; 
School of Design, where “we did very modern 
work with an understanding of period rooms,” re- 
calls Schaible (right). “We're always students in a 
way, searching for the best in any period, and our 
range gets broader all the time.” Diverse elements 
are unified by a clean, uncluttered style “without 
any superfluous detail,” he says. “When I first start- 
ed, my presentations were so lofty that one client 
asked, ‘Where’s the front door?’” says Bray (left). 
“Now, a lot of what we do is problem solve, down to 
things like, if you wear a bathrobe, where should 
we put the hook?” Mitchell Turnbough (center) 
joined the pair in 1988, and the firm has many re- 
peat clients—they’re doing a seventh project for one 
person—‘“so you really get to know them,” says Bray. 

continued on page 34 
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“THOMAS BRITT 


136 East Py -seventh Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/752-9870 Design 


was aware of on 

from very early on,” 
says Thomas Britt, who 
has been in the field for 
forty years. “When I was 
a child, I started doing 
gardens, then I redid the 
third floor of my grand- 
parents’ house, moved 
on to decorate my parents’ house and eventually 
entered Parsons School of Design. I’ve been in- 
spired by many people through the years, like Bil- 
ly Baldwin, Tony Duquette, Madeleine Castaing 
and Jean-Michel Frank, but the thread that ties my 
work together is classicism, because of the sym- 
metry and handsome lines. I’ve always liked the 
architecture of Palladio and very simple contem- 
porary designs done on a large scale—interiors 
that have a boldness and a sense of space, rooms 
with rich fabrics and dramatic sculpture and art.” 
Britt believes houses should be timeless yet cur- 
rent. He adds, “I don’t like tricks or trends. The 
important consideration always is that each proj- 
ect be appropriate for the client.” 


Mario BUATTA 


120 East Eightieth Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/988-6811 





JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


MAY 1997 


house should grow 

with you the way a 
garden grows,” says Ma- 
rio Buatta, who has been 
an interior designer for 
forty years. “You have to 
leave room for change. 


SCOTT FRANCES 


I’ve been working on 
some houses forever, and 
then with those clients’ children and erandesill 
dren.” Although Buatta has a small office, his com- 
missions have included projects for Barbara Wal- 
ters, the Malcolm Forbes family and Blair House, 
the White House guest complex. Buatta, known 
for his sense of color (“Different rooms should 
have different colors, and there are day rooms and 
night rooms”) and classic style (he cites Nancy 
Lancaster and John Fowler as inspirations), never 
underestimates the importance of “good bones— 
are the fireplace and windows in the right places?” 
he says. “And with technology entering the home 
—flat TVs, computers—how does a room accom- 
modate these elements? Before you add even one 
coat of paint, get the architecture right.” 

continued on page 36 
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You boxed up the ornaments. 
You recycled the tree. 
One last present for you. 


And it’s a wrap. 
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Pashmina shawls at www.neimanmarcus.com 






DIANE BURN 


400 East Fifty-second Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/588-9448 
SN ome designers polite- (a Fe I! 


ly demur when asked 
what kinds of things 
they simply can’t stand. 
Diane Burn isn’t one of 
them. “Low ceilings, dark 
rooms, wall-to-wall car- 





pets, primary colors— 
especially different ones 
in every room—recessed, neon or fluorescent 
lighting, dark wood, synthetic fabrics, twentieth- 
century reproductions.” But there is an equally de- 
tailed list of elements she has favored throughout 
her twenty-five-year career. “I’ve always been guided 
by the spirit of eighteenth-century Europe, and 
France in particular. I like high ceilings with pro- 
portionally high doors and windows; floors of 
wood, marble or stone; boiserie; lots of natural 
light; painted finishes; a soft palette.” Burn, who 
has decorated residences in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States, acknowledges that she has been charac- 
terized as a romantic by some, a designation she 
doesn’t contest. Her style, she says, “involves mag- 
ic, fantasy, casual elegance and comfort.” 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


SEPTEMBER 1996 





NINA CAMPBELL 


7 Milner Street, London SW3 2QA, England; telephone: 44-171-225-1105 


are z Wee. eee uring my child- 

hood I spent a lot 
of time moving, and I 
was always allowed to 


choose my own bed- 





room schemes,” says Ni- 
na Campbell, who grew 
up to work for John Fow- 
ler of Colefax & Fowler 
before starting her own firm in 1978. While 
Campbell works primarily with styles from the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, she 
“combines classicism with the contemporary” and 
tries to avoid “anything too fashionable, because it 
can become unfashionable so quickly.” Campbell’s 
trademark touches include elaborate draperies and 
canopy beds, yet everything has the ease typical of 
the English country style. With her staff of seven- 
teen designers, she has created her own line of fab- 


ANDREW TWORT 


rics and wallcoverings, sold through Osborne & 
Little, and a new line of paints. Campbell has tak- 
en on residential projects for clients such as the 


OPHER SIMON SYKES 


duke and duchess of York, as well as commercial 


CHRIST! 


commissions, including Le Parc H6tel in Paris. 


JULY 1999 
; continued on page 38 


powerful full-size luxury SUV. Treac 
398, visit wwwlincolnvehicles.com or se 


# Lincoln Navigator. American Luxury. 








= enon CATROUX 





20 rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, 75008 Paris, France; telephone: 33-1-42-66-69-25 Design 


rangois Catroux’s in- 


terior design career 
began modestly. “I had 
done up my own apart- 
ment, and someone saw 
it and commissioned me 
to redo her place in Mi- 
lan. That was in 1968.” 
Since then the designer 
has worked all over the world, for clients as diverse 
as Baron Guy de Rothschild in Europe and Leslie 
Wexner in the United States. One of Catroux’s fa- 
vorite projects was also one of his most unusual. “I 
did a very large boat—I created the inside archi- 
tecture and the decoration, starting from an emp- 
ty hull.” He is open to a variety of styles but admits 
that his taste runs toward the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. “The key word 
would be simplicity; consequently, I don’t feel at 
ease with the nineteenth century. I like to use Far 
Eastern touches, especially Japanese. I’m interest- 
ed in any style as long as it reflects a sense of 
airy space and lightness. The major element in 
any room, though, is good architecture.” 





MARINA FAUST 


Marc CHARBONNET 


MECA Productions, 222 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, New York 10017; ees 212/687-1333 
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DERRY MOORE 





~ MAY 1990 


Mx Charbonnet 
credits his becom- 
ing an interior designer 
to a woman he knew in 
his native New Orleans. 
“The first decorator I 
worked with, Ruth Ma- 
sakowski, taught me col- 
or and scale,” he says. 
After moving to New York and working with Peter 
Marino and Associates—“which was like attending 
the finest school!”—Charbonnet was encouraged 
by his friend Mike Pell, an antique lamp restorer, 
to remain in the field, and he started his own firm 
in 1991. He is particularly fond of English and 
American furniture from the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. “I also love to work with eigh- 
teenth-century French and English pieces as well 
as with Russian furniture.” Charbonnet now de- 
signs everything from furniture to needlepoint 
rugs, light fixtures and moldings. His clients in- 
clude Michael J. Fox and Tracy Pollan. Charbon- 
net’s favorite projects? “I love any room with high 
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ceilings, like the ones in nineteenth-century houses.” 
continued on page 40 
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MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 


215 East Fifty- i Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/371-9800 


ll of my interiors 

have an underlying 
structure and order that 
is basically modern, then 
it’s simply a matter of 
overlaying it with period 
styling, whether it’s in 
the background or the 
furniture,” says Michael 
Christiano, who began working at Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill before becoming a design partner 
with the late Robert Metzger and eventually start- 
ing his own firm in 1995. That he includes among 
his heroes Bernini and Le Corbusier is not sur- 
prising—his own house in New York City has a 
mix of Baroque, Neoclassical and Art Déco furni- ha 
ture, most tinged with golden hues. “But I don’t ; : ee . ae i 
like busy interiors, and I would never fill an Ital- vi 
ianate house, say, with Art Déco furnishings,” ex- 
plains Christiano, who generally prefers large- 
scale design elements. “I find Louis XV difficult 
to re-create properly today, for instance, without 
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an unlimited budget. I don’t like to work in any 
period unless it can be done correctly.” 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


SEPTEMBER 1996 


SIBYL COLEFAX & JOHN FOWLER 
39 Brook Street, London, W1Y 27E, England; telephone: 44-171-493-2231 


hen John Fow- 

ler joined forces 
with Sibyl Colefax in 
1938, the pair created 
a template for interiors 
that, no matter the loca- 
tion, evoke the style and 
comfort of an English 
country house. Today 
their legacy is maintained by Wendy Nicholls 
(left) and Vivien Greenock, who head the firm’s 
decorating division. Both designers gravitate to- 
ward late-eighteenth-century styles, but Nicholls | 
also expresses a fondness for the early nineteenth > F 


century and the 1930s. Most important, however, © » 
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are “the proportions of the room and the archi- | 
tectural detailing,” says Greenock. “I try to avoid § 
underscale furniture, dark-painted ceilings and 9 x 
gold-toned accessories.” The Colefax & Fowler | ,, 
Group also has extensive fabric, wallcovering and 9 
furniture lines. Though the firm has decorated 7 | 
some of England’s most significant buildings, | ; 
“each project brings new challenges,” Greenock | 
adds, “whether it be a castle or a dog bed.” 
continued on page 42 | 
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JOHN COTTRELL 
9200 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90069; telephone: 310/247-1355 Design 


ohn Cottrell’s love of 
furniture was acquired 
early on. “I was the de- 








livery boy for a furniture 
store in Newport Beach, 
California. The owner 
would ask me to put to- 


MUSSELL INGHAM 


gether the display win- 





dows, which attracted 
the attention of a local condominium developer, 
who asked me to do the model units. From there 
my career was under way!” Over the course of 
four decades Cottrell has produced projects rang- 
ing from a subtly modernist Malibu beach house 
for David Geffen to the redesign of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's Arizona Biltmore Hotel to an Italianate 
villa in Montecito, California, filled with Baroque 
ornamentation. But he does have personal prefer- 
ences: “My favorite style is early American coun- 
try, followed by country French—which just hap- 
pens to work well with American furniture. And in 
third place is English, from which American fur- 
niture was derived.” In any style, he always tries 
to avoid “a suff, studied look.” 





MANY f NIGHOLS 


MAY 1998 


SAVIN COURLEE 


ia Terraggio 7, 20123 Milan, Italy; telephone: 39-02-8645-5468 Architecture 


£ rchitecture has been 
my family’s life for 


three generations,” says 
Savin Couélle. “It has al- 
ways been my only pas- 
sion, and two of my 
children are architects.” 





After spending five years 
at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris, Couélle worked as an assistant to Gilat 
art directors Georges Wakhévitch and Alexander 
Trauner, which allowed him to study architecture 
all over the world. “Due to my love for interna- 





tional architecture, my nickname has become 
the Gypsy of Architects,” says Couélle, who has 
worked in Ethiopia, the Bahamas, the Dominican 
Republic and New Zealand, among other coun- 
tries. He generally works alone on his houses, 
choosing to build on dramatic, unspoiled sites, 
whether seaside, desert or mountain. He then in- 
terprets and reflects these environments with nat- 
ural materials and forms. “I build with maximum 
respect for nature, and in harmony with the char- 
acteristics of the local architecture.” 
continued on page 44 
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ROBERT COUTURIER 


138 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York, New York 10001; telephone: 212/463-7177 Design 
7 a rt Res is important, 

we and within that you 

can have fantasy and 
playfulness,” says Robert 
Couturier, who worked 
in France before moving 
to New York in the 1980s. 
“In Europe people have 
a stronger sense of what 
they want, and a decorator follows that. Here, the 
design is more a reflection of the designer.” Cou- 





turier had dreamed about houses since he was a 
child, and “one day I opened my eyes and paid 
attention to what I was surrounded with.” His 
work often includes examples from the Art Déco 
and Louis X VI periods, which he admires for their 
“simple lines and delicate proportions, whereas 
anything neo-Rococo drives me up the wall.” 
Couturier also finds inspiration in talents as varied 
as those of Renzo Mongiardino, Frank Gehry and 
Charles Le Brun, and from each new project. “I 
want to create living spaces open to the traffic and 
circulation of life, which can, at the same time, 
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enclose the secrets of intimacy.” 
OCTOBER 1998 


Cullman & Kravis, 790 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/249-3874 


lissa Cullman’s ca- 
reer as an interior 

See i. ; designer began in an un- 
ee ee ona ' orthodox fashion. In the 
| early 1980s she and her 
best friend, the late Hedi 
Kravis, wrote a screen- 
play and submitted it to 
producer Stanley Jaffe. 
“He determined that we had absolutely no talent 
for screenwriting,” she recalls, “but he thought we 
had a flair for decorating. He hired us on the spot 
to design his Park Avenue apartment.” The firm 
of Cullman & Kravis opened in 1984 and has at- 
tracted clients ranging from Miramax chairman 
Harvey Weinstein to the estate of John Singer 
Sargent, whose family house they restored in the 
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1980s. Cullman confesses to several “obsessions,” 
which her clients apparently share, including lay- 
ered lighting, antique carpets, unique textiles and 
decorative painting; she avoids “slavish re-cre- 
ations of period rooms,” she says. “And interiors 
must have tranquillity, allowing the people rather 
than the objects to be the dominant elements.” 
continued on page 46 
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The perfect home stereo for your home office. The Sony 


CMT EX1 Microsystem equipped with touch sensitive 


controls, vertical front loading, and me 


a sleek front glass panel design. A 





feast for the eyes, as well as the ears. 


www.sony.com/microsystems 


©1999 Sony Electronics Inc. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is Ponce All rights reserved. Sony and Top Shelf are trademarks of Sony. 





lat DE GUARDIOLA 


20 East Sixty-fourth Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/753-6184 


Pp® attention to the 
details—and keep re- 
fining them,” says Jo- 
anne de Guardiola, who 
learned some basic les- 
sons while working for 
Parish-Hadley, where she 
remained for eight years 
before heading out on 
her own in 1998. Though she professes admira- 
tion for Jean-Michel Frank, Henri Samuel and 
Nancy Lancaster, she saves her greatest enthusi- 
asm for her former employers. “Albert Hadley and 
Sister Parish were my strongest influences: his 
incredible sense of proportion and scale; her fine 
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eye for rhythm, color and whimsy—and her very 
dry wit.” De Guardiola works with an array of 
styles, such as Louis XV and Louis X VI, Art Déco, 
English, Italian, Indian and Chinese. She also de- 
signs furniture modeled after Regency, Art Déco 
and Georgian pieces. The goal, she says, is “to cre- 
ate a harmonious environment with a fresh twist, 
using interesting fabrics and antiques—and al- 
ways a touch of lightheartedness.” 


ALAIN DEMACHY 


oe Voltaire, 75007 Paris, France; telephone: 33-1-42-61-82-06 
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SEPTEMBER 1997 


lain Demachy’s mul- 
tifaceted aesthetic 
background influences 
his designs. After gradu- 
ating from the Ecole 
Spéciale d’Architecture, 
he became an editor at 
Paris Match and Marie 
Claire, and he has head- 
ed the Paris antiques shop Galerie Camoin for all 
most twenty years. Demachy has worked in the § 
interior design field for thirty years, and he estab- 
lished his firm in 1981. He has accepted several 
commissions from the Rothschilds and has deco- 
rated a castle for the grand duchess of Luxembourg. 
“T’ve looked to Le Corbusier, Richard Neutra, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Emilio Terry for inspira- 
tion,” says Demachy. “I pay special attention to the 
proportions of the windows and the heights of the 
ceilings. I feel it’s improper to arrange Louis XV 
pieces in a room with a mere eight-foot-tall ceil- 
ing and bay windows, for example. However, I do 
believe in the principle of a contemporary setting 
decorated with a mixture of furniture styles.” 
continued on page 48 
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Pigs DENNING 


Denning & Fourcade, 111 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/759-1969 Design 


ME design philos- 
ophy is never to 
use white, except in the 
bath,” says Robert Den- 
ning, known for his exu- 


berant, European-style 
interiors. “My favorite 





color is green, which goes 
with everything. I also 
love damask and patterned chintzes, which can be 
used indiscriminately.” Denning founded his firm 
with the late Vincent Fourcade in 1960; his clients 
have included Oscar de la Renta, Jean Harvey Van- 
derbilt and Henry Kissinger. “Ill accept commis- 
sions from anyone who isn’t frightened by my 
proposals,” he says. An enemy of beige (“especial- 
ly sisal”), Denning places a great deal of emphasis 
on lighting. “There can be forty different sources 
in a room: wall sconces, picture lights, arm lights 
and don’t forget the importance of lampshades, 
which I’m the king of.” He has also designed the 
Denning chair—‘“similar to the La-Z-Boy, but 
loaded with down,” he explains. “There should 
always be a place to put your feet up.” 








DURSTON SAYLOR 


OCTOBER 1998 


MELVIN DWwork 


196 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10013; telephone: 212/966-9600 


he year 2000 marks 

my fiftieth year in 
the business,” says Mel- 
vin Dwork. “From ear- 
ly childhood I wanted 
to be an architect, but 
I was poor at math, so 
the natural progression 
was interiors.” While at- 
tending the Kansas City Art Institute, Dwork ap- 
prenticed with the city’s top decorator, Margaret 
Ostertag. “Although I’ve drawn inspiration from 
Van Day Truex, Billy Baldwin and my first em- 
ployer in New York, James Pendleton, I’ve always 
done my own thing. Style, comfort and quality in- 
gredients matter. My ideal job is combining fine 
antique furniture with uncomplicated, custom-de- 
signed upholstery, good art and a classical back- 
ground. The architecture can be old or contempo- 
rary, but you have to have the right scale and 
proportion,” says Dwork, who adds, “I only accept 
one or two commissions a year because I work so 
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closely with my clients. ’ve always kept my busi- 
ness very small and therefore very personal.” 
continued on page 5O 
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DAVID EASTON 


72 ee Street, New York, New York 10012; telephone: 212/334-3820 


Le knew what I 
was going to do,” says 
David Easton. “I have 
readers dating back to 
when I was eight or nine, 
with house plans drawn 
in the back.” Summers 
spent in Chicago rein- 
forced Easton’s youth- 
ful enthusiasm and paved the way for a design 
aesthetic steeped in architectural precedents. 
“Luis Barragan, Alvar Aalto and, recently, Frank 
xehry—the Bilbao Guggenheim Museum makes 
me want to cry—have all provided ideals for me to 
look up to.” Easton and his large staff—nearly six- 
ty people, one-third of them architects—handle 
four or five major projects per year, supplemented 
by a few smaller ones, “everything from Georgian 
to Cape Dutch.” They also design fabrics, case 
goods, carpets and outdoor furniture. In all his 
work Easton endeavors to uphold Vitruvius’s man- 
date of “‘commodity, firmness and delight’—es- 
pecially delight, the charm of surprise, a sense of 
humor and taking a chance by breaking the rules.” 


Mica ERTEGUN 


MAC II, 125 East Eighty. -first Street, New Yo we New York 10028; telephone: 212/249-4466 


DURSTON SAYLO! 


SEPTEMBER 1997 





Design | 





MAY 1998 


*m quite classical,” 
says MAC II’s Mica 
Ertegun. “I love symme- 
try, even in modern de- 
sign.” Ertegun, who start- 
ed MAC II in 1967 with 
the late Chessy Rayner, 
begins a project by tak- 
ing a close look at the 
layout. “How the spaces flow is very imporeialal 
she points out. “If a door is in the wrong place and 
I can change it, that makes me happy.” Ertegun 
will then combine strong pieces, aiming for a sim- 
ple look—“no surfaces with one hundred little 
objects on them.” She likes English furniture, “but 
not the typical big table with the twelve chairs,” 
says the designer, who enjoys hunting down “un- 
usual or whimsical examples,” from sources as var- 
ied as the world’s top antiques dealers and the 
open-air antiques markets of Paris or Brussels. “I 
have a strong personal sense of how one lives,” she 
adds. “A couple should have separate baths for pri- 
vacy, for instance, and now everyone wants a gym, 
so these elements have to be considered.” 
continued on page 52 
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"THOMAS FLEMING 


Irvine & Fleming, 327 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/888-6000 


ust how did Irvine 

& Fleming’s Thomas 
Fleming begin his for- 
ty-year career in inte- 
rior design? “Believe it or 
not, it was through The 
New York Times,” he says. 
Fleming applied to be an 
assistant at the design 
firm then known as Roberts & Irvine and got the 
job. “Keith Irvine taught me the fundamentals— 
and we’ve been partners for the last thirty-three 
years.” Those fundamentals include an apprecia- 
tion of furniture from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, tempered by appropriateness and 
a commonsense approach to placement. “Our 
style is traditional English, but we’re realistic. We 
won’t try to turn a contemporary space into an 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


eighteenth-century salon.” The seven-person firm 
handles only about a half-dozen projects each 
year, and each of them is linked by the designers’ 
commitment “to let the client lead by setting 
the general direction,” Fleming says. “We steer 
the course from there, broadening the horizons.” 


JACQUES GARCIA 


212 rue de Rivoli, 75001 Paris; telephone: 33-1-42-97-48-70 


MARINA FAUST 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





MAY 1999 
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Design 
Es a lifelong love 


story,” Paris native 
Jacques Garcia says of 
his twenty-five-year ca- 
reer in interior design. “I 
went to two art schools 
and immediately started 
decorating apartments.” 
His work falls at the tra- 
ditional end of the spectrum, and he is a great ad- 
mirer of Charles Le Brun, the French painter and 
designer who heavily influenced the Louis XIV 
style. He designs interiors throughout France that 
blend French antiques, Verdure tapestries and old- 
master and contemporary paintings. “I respect tra- 
dition and have a knowledge of the past, but I also 
have a desire to go toward modernity,” says Gar- 
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cia, who was responsible for the decoration of 
Paris’s Hétel Costes. “I’m interested in all styles 
and all periods; I want to avoid museum rigidity— 
or a house without a soul.” Garcia has twenty 
people on his staff and will begin distributing his 
own line of furniture throughout Europe and the 
United States in January 2000. 

continued on page 54 








UNITED STATES 419 Murray Hill Parkway East Rutherford, NJ 07073 201.372.0909 


GREAT BRITAIN 0181 800 4406 


ALABAMA 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Pelham 205 663 2310 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 


BIRMINGHAM, MI 
Azar’s Oriental Rugs 248 644 7311 


BOSTON, MA 
Steven King Oriental Rugs 617 426 3302 


CHICAGO AREA 

Toms-Price Home Furnishings 
Wheaton 630 668 7878 
Lincolnshire 847 478 1900 


DENVER, CO 
Floor Coverings By CPA 303 722 4700 


EDINA, MN 
Cyrus Carpets, Inc. 612 922 6000 


FLORIDA 
Gershon Carpets, Inc. 954 925 7299 


HOUSTON & AUSTIN, TX 
David Alan Rug Co. Houston 713 529 5666 
Austin 512 499 0456 


MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
Woven Arts 612 370 4444 


NEW JERSEY 

Worldwide Wholesale Floor Coverings 
Edison 732 906 1400 

Lawrenceville 609 530 9600 


www.samadbrothers.com e-mail:mail@samadbrothers.com 


NEW YORK CITY 
ABC Carpet & Home 212 674 1144 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Rug Room By DonLamor 828 324 1776 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 


SACRAMENTO, CA 
Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 


SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
Regency Royale 801 575 6525 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
Jalili International, Inc. 415 788 3377 


SANTA FE, NM 
Packards West 505 986 6089 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
David E. Adler, Inc. 480 941 2995 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Hart's Rugs & Carpets 714 434 8440 


WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
C. G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5 


WESTPORT, CT 
Savoy Rug Gallery 203 22¥ 








WILLIAM IL. GEORGIS 


275 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016; telephone: 212/557-6577 


hether designing 

a house from the 
ground up in Michigan, 
working on a teardown 
in San Francisco or ren- 
ovating an apartment in 
Manhattan, William T. 
Georgis tends to every 
phase of a project. “I de- 





sign furniture, carpets, hardware,” he says. “The 
details reinforce the big picture.” His style com- 
bines clean lines with luxurious materials, such as 
macassar ebony and onyx, which he used for walls 
and partitions in a New York City apartment. “I’m 
interested in reinterpreting modernism—but 
no cold, lifeless spaces,” adds Georgis, who once 
worked for Robert Venturi and later was an as- 
sociate architect with Robert A. M. Stern. Cur- 
rently Georgis is renovating and furnishing the 
Lever House office building in Manhattan. “I 
usually tell people that it’s a complicated learning 
process for clients and designer alike, but the 
chemistry of working together and responding 
to beauty always keeps me interested.” 


PETER L. GLUCK 


19 Union Square West, New York, New York 10003; 





SCOTT FRANCES 


telephone: 212/255-1876 


Architecture/Design 





JULY 1999 


Architecture 


’m a modernist who 

feels that issues of con- 
text and place can best 
be resolved through in- 
telligent use of materi- 
als, scale and program,” 
says Peter L. Gluck. “I 


AMY ARBUS 


don’t like sentimental- 





ity—the superficial re- 
call of the past.” After graduating from the Yale 
School of Architecture, Gluck, who is known for 
applying a spare, linear style to traditional forms 
and materials, spent two years in Japan as a con- 
sultant for a local construction company. His time 
there “definitely influenced” his work, he says, “not 
directly, in terms of forms, but through Japanese 
attitudes, feelings and sense of light.” His firm, 
which he founded in 1972, now consists of twelve 
people, who work on all aspects of a project. “We 
make no distinction between architecture, interior 
design and landscape architecture.” Gluck’s aes- 
thetic can be seen at the Casa Marina hotel in Key 
West and at the Columbia Business School, as well as 
in many residences throughout the United States. 
continued on page 96 
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[se interiors that 
are so dolled up you 
can’t see the room,” says 
Mariette Himes Gomez, 
who started her own 
firm in 1975 after work- 
ing in the design offices 
of Parish-Hadley and Ed- 
ward Durell Stone. “Ex- 
cess is just too noisy for me.” For clients who 
entrust their homes to her elegantly spare sensibil- 
ity, Gomez tries to bring to each residence “re- 
laxed formality, subtlety, a style that’s traditional 
yet youthful,” she says. “I’m a champion of nega- 
tive space, minimized surface additions and the 
careful use of color.” Some of her favorite projects 
have been a rustic hunting lodge in Maryland 
and a country house in Ireland, redecorated with 
strong hues. Gomez created a furniture line in 
1992 that features fifty pieces, and her eighteen- 
person firm takes on up to a dozen new commis- 





sions a year, in addition to working with her many 
regular clients, including Harrison Ford, director 
Ivan Reitman and publisher Arthur L. Carter. 
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Architecture 


fter stints with Rich- 

ard Meier and I. M. 
Pei, Alexander Gorlin 
began his own practice 
in 1987. Projects range 
from synagogues to a 
master plan for the Al- 
drich Museum of Con- 
temporary Art in Ridge- . 
field, Connecticut, to numerous residences. “Mod- 
ern sensualism is how I would characterize my 
work,” says Gorlin. “Contemporary but not fad- 
dish.” He stresses the experience of motion: “The 
procession through a house, controlling the pas- 
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sage of spaces and the unfolding of views, is fun- 
damental.” Gorlin has been increasingly using 
natural materials—for a house in Colorado with 
“a dramatic and difficult site straddling a narrow 
ridge between two streams,” the architect built 
a terraced structure of lichen-covered rock with 
glass pavilions. “It’s a way to live harmoniously and 
intimately with the environment,” Gorlin says. “I 
find residential work very invigorating,” he adds. 
“It’s a cross between psychotherapy and art.” 
continued on page 58 
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hen I finished 

school, I started 
working for Henri Sa- 
muel right away,” says 
Jacques Grange, who es- 
tablished his own interi- 
or design firm in Paris 
twenty-three years ago. 
“T’ve also been greatly 
influenced by antiques dealer Didier Aaron.” Al- 
though Grange executes a variety of styles in resi- 
dences all over the world—clients have included 
Yves Saint Laurent and Pierre Bergé, Paloma Pi- 
casso and Princess Caroline of Monaco—he par- 
ticularly enjoys “reinterpreting European classi- 
cism and architecture—for example, the French 
eighteenth-century tradition—always with an eye 
for quality, comfort and the needs of contempo- 
rary life.” Grange often uses Art Déco pieces in his 
interiors, and in addition to overseeing nine or 
ten commissions a year, he has created a furniture 
line for John Widdicomb. There are, however, two 
constants in his work: “I avoid bad proportions, 
and | always try to add a bit of exoticism.” 
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Architecture 
S ince opening his of- 


fice in 1964—“even 
though I had no actual 
projects,” he admits— 
Michael Graves has be- 
come a key figure in 
American architecture. 
Graves, who is noted for 





his recontextualization 
of classical forms and vernacular styles as well as 
his use of bold colors, has seventy-five people in 
his firm, including product designers. “For many 
years, in my teaching, writing and practice, I have 
been arguing for a ‘figurative’ architecture,” says 
Graves, “which for me is a way of describing a hu- 
manistic architecture that expresses the myths and 
rituals of our society, in contrast with the abstract 
compositions that have characterized much of 
modernism. I believe that the users of buildings 
make natural associations through form, color, the 
arrangement of familiar elements and the hierar- 
chical value of plans, all of which can give richer 
meaning to the inhabitation of buildings and the 
cultural artifacts surrounding us.” 

continued on page 60 
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1203 North State Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60610; telephone: 312/787-0017 Design | 


Cow eee had any for- 


mal schooling in inte- 





3 





rior design, but before 
starting my own firm in 
1970, I worked as a set 
designer for photogra- 
pher Victor Skrebnes- 
ki,” says Chicago-based 
Bruce Gregga. “He was 
my first and most influential mentor. I’ve also 
been inspired by Sir John Soane, David Adler and 
James E. Dolena, and I enjoy all types of architec- 
tural styles. Recently, however, I’ve grown fond of 


spaces that are clearly and cleanly defined.” Greg- 
ga used to accept twelve new projects a year but 
now works on only four or five. “There’s more 
continuity and efficacy when we concentrate on 
fewer designs. Our clients like us to be involved 
with every phase.” This attention to detail and 
Gregga’s signature sophistication have remained 
constants over the years. “I’ve matured in my 
outlook, but one thing that hasn’t changed is my 
desire for interiors that are oblivious to trends. 





BRUCE VAN INWEGEN 


I don’t ever want them to look dated.” 
NOVEMBER 1999 





47 Thorndike Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02141; telephone: 617/577-9600 Architecture y 


he first thing that 

comes to mind 
is ‘personal,’” Graham 
Gund says of his archi- 
tectural style. “I hope 
my designs reflect col- 
laboration on many lev- 
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els, as well as a commit- 





ment to human scale, a 

clear conception of spaces and their progression 
and a desire to provide delight through the un- 
expected.” Gund, who studied architecture at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design, began his 
career working for Walter Gropius, and he opened 
his own practice in 1971 “in an attic.” Now num- 
bering fifty-five people, his firm is known for both 
commercial design and residential projects that 
have a subtle twist. Gund’s own house on Nan- 
tucket marries the traditional island vernacular 
with skewed forms and asymmetrically placed 
windows to maximize the views. He is currently 
working on additions to the Cleveland Botani- 
cal Garden, which he describes as “manipulating 





space and materials in innovative, creative ways.” 
continued on page 64 
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(eae as an 

has to 
transcend accommoda- 
tion—it should moti- 
vate, stimulate responses 
and extend the aesthetic 
experience of the ob- 


art form 


server,” says Robert Sie- 
gel. In 1969 he formed 
Gwathmey Siegel Architects with partner Charles 
Gwathmey (above), who had just launched his rep- 
utation with a design for his parents’ house on 
Long Island. Their residences—for such clients as 
Steven Spielberg and Jeffrey Katzenberg—are 
typically luxurious, but with modernism’s sleek 
restraint. Siegel cites as a favorite project the sev- 
enty-five-acre campus of Singapore’s Nanyang 
Polytechnic school. “The ideal relationships of plan- 
ning, pedestrian and vehicle circulation, massing 
of buildings and landscaped spaces could be ex- 
plored,” he notes. “Art is never about repetition or 
replication,” adds Gwathmey, “as neither of those 
involve invention, which is the obligation of art. ’m 
a modernist who believes in constant invention.” 
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fter graduating from 
Parsons School of 
Design in the mid-1980s, 
Victoria Hagan 
working immediately,” 


“was 


she says. The designer 
founded her firm in 1991 
and takes only “a hand- 


KARI HAAVISTO 


ful of commissions” a 
year. “My projects are like children to me; I can’t 
select a favorite.” Known for restrained, graceful 
interiors that emphasize light, scale and natural 
tones, Hagan is also developing a line of furniture 7 
and accessories that will embody on a smaller lev- 
el her sometimes surprising design ethos. “I like 
the juxtaposition of ideas, styles and materials.” 
This has meant warm colors and butter-yellow 
draperies in a Tudor-style residence and a Swed- 
ish-influenced dining room for a 1907 American 
clapboard house. Hagan’s work is always shaped 
by a strong architectural sensibility: On every 
project she works with a consulting architect, who 
helps her realize her goal of creating “relaxed in- 
teriors that are actually formal but feel informal.” 
continued on page 66 | 
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he point of archi- 

tecture is to make 
the buildings look mar- 
velous; the point of inte- 
rior design is to make 
the people look wonder- 
ful and happy in their 
environment,” says Nich- 





olas Haslam. The Lon- 
don-based designer, who is known for his crisp 
interiors that blend contemporary and classic ele- 
ments, started his firm in 1978 and has decorated 
residences for rock stars Bryan Ferry, Ringo Starr 
and Rod Stewart. He is presently working on a 


« 


penthouse—“groundbreakingly modern, with a 
baroque element,” he says—for another musician. 
“I’m interested in most periods, except Art Déco 
and late Victorian.” In addition to the twenty-five 
commissions that the six full-time staffers and nu- 
merous freelancers take on every year, the firm has 
produced a line of furniture and accessories, de- 
signed by Haslam’s partner, Mark Humphrey. Says 
Haslam, “They’re classic pieces and objects in pre- 
cious wood, metals and heavily leaded glass.” 
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is interior and fash- 
ion design as the same 
concept,” says Florida- 
based Cecil N. Hayes, 
whose clients include 
Samuel L. Jackson and 
Wesley Snipes. “Fashion 
designers must under- 


DAN FORER 


stand the lines of a cli- 
ent’s body to be able to create a well-fitted gar- 
ment, regardless of the shape or size of that body. 
It’s the same with an interior designer. A room 
may have elements, such as windows, columns and 
doors, that interfere with the interior flow, but 
there’s always a way to make them fit into a space 
or disappear.” For Snipes’s Florida residence, 
Hayes used organic forms and materials: Walls are 
covered in grass cloth and honey-colored wood 
paneling, and a blue-and-green-tile-and-glass mo- 
saic of a stream curves down the entrance hall. 
Hayes’s firm, which she founded in 1975, has eigh- 
teen staff members and averages fifteen proj- 
ects a year. She designs about 80 percent of the 
furnishings and fabrics used in her interiors. 
continued on page 68 
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ROGER WADE 


hen creating one 

of his character- 
istically serene interiors, 
Thad Hayes doesn’t let 
something as minor as 
an anachronism get in 
the way of his goals. “I 
find it an interesting and 
artful approach—to in- 
tegrate dissimilar objects and styles into a unified 
composition,” he says. In fact, the juxtaposition of 
seemingly incongruous elements is an essential 
part of his overall philosophy. “Using items that 
relate to each other in visual terms, rather than 
just using items from a definable period, is the art 
of good interior design.” As a student at Parsons 
School of Design (which he attended at the urging 
of designer Robert Bray, who later hired him), 
Hayes became increasingly drawn to minimalism, 
which would greatly inform his sensibility. Since 
founding his own firm in 1985, Hayes and his staff 
of seven, including an architect, have striven to 
fulfill his design mission of “expressing clarity and 
simplicity using the least number of things.” 
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icse to create houses 
not merely as show- 
cases for dinner guests 
but as homes for the soul 
and for the require- 
ments of daily living,” 
says Hilary Heminway. 
“And a sense of humor 
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is critical.” Heminway, 
whose first job was decorating her father’s chalet 
in Rougemont, Switzerland, now divides her time 








between Connecticut and Montana and has a new | 


office in Manhattan, headed by her son, Alexan- 
der Heminway, and her niece, Tobin Heminway. 


Hilary Heminway often works in the western ver- | 


nacular (she also restores sheepherder’s wagons, 
transforming them into whimsical living spaces). 
Though the designer likes rustic furnishings, she 
thinks nothing of “putting twig furniture next to 
Louis anything,” she says. “Going from pieces with 
western-style leather fringes to seaside pastel col- 
ors may be necessary, depending on the site and 
client. I rarely do period rooms, and I avoid fussi- 
ness, stormy, dramatic curtains and shag carpets.” 

continued on page 70 
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like to do six projects 

a year,” says Anouska 
Hempel, who applies her 
inventive style not only 
to residential 
design but to hotels and 
couture clothing as well. 
(She has designed Blakes 
and The Hempel in Lon- 
don and Blakes Amsterdam.) “I’ve been influenced 
by Sir John Soane and Renzo Mongiardino,” says 
Hempel, whose own look tends toward a clas- 
sic minimalism with bold, graphic elements for 
drama. Although she enjoys working on her nu- 
merous undertakings, she is well aware of the 
significance of detail and function. Of the yacht 
Beluga I, she says, “It was fun, full of fantasy, yet 
engineering and safety aspects were paramount.” 


interior 


Hempel’s philosophy is to “design, refine and re- 
peat,” she explains. “Architectural grandness and 
stability set the scene. Next I move on to the fur- 
niture, the fabrics and the art. Then I use illusion 
and great lighting to create a mystique. And I 
bring a sense of humor to everything I do.” 
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()"" interiors are 
modern interpre- 
tations of the tradition- 
al,” Thomas Allardyce 
says of the Los Ange- 
les—based firm he and 
Ilya Hendrix founded 
in 1980. “Much of our 


work has an aged quali- 





ty, which provides comfort and romanticism,” 
adds Hendrix (right). “We appreciate all periods 
and styles; mixing them in ways to suit individu- 
al client preferences personalizes each project.” 
Their interiors frequently feature eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century French, English and Ital- 
ian pieces, which they arranged, for instance, in a 
large manor house-style residence in Pacific Pali- 
sades, California. Inspired by Kalef Alaton—“who 
combined the refinement of architecture with 
quality furnishings in a way that was dazzling,” 
says Allardyce—the firm has a line of furniture 
and accessories with an emphasis on large-scale, 
European-style seating. “What attracts us,” says 
Allardyce, “is wonderful scale and proportion.” 
continued on page 72 
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WILLIAM HODGINS 


232 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116; telephone: 617/262-9538 


like strong pieces with 

both 
restraint,” says William 
Hodgins, who incorpo- 
rates Louis X VI, Beider- 
meier and eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century 
Italian furnishings into 
his designs. “But ease and 
quality are the key elements in my work. I try to 
avoid overfurnished, claustrophobic rooms.” Hodg- 
ins apprenticed at Parish-Hadley in the early 
1960s and moved to Boston in 1968; he has used 
the city as a base ever since, as he works on com- 
missions that call for “sumptuous custom uphol- 


character and 


stery anchoring modern and antique furnish- 
ings, art and personal collections.” His clients have 
included Katharine Graham and Ambassador and 
Mrs. Felix Rohatyn, whose Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment he completely renovated in the early 1990s. 
Hodgins lists the project as one of his favorite 
accomplishments. “Working with such caring, 
knowledgeable clients and their art collection 
was an extraordinary experience.” 
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y best work is 

done quickly,” says 
Terry Hunziker. “The 
concepts don’t get out of 
focus or bogged down. 
The original ideas re- 
main unchanged.” It al- 
most sounds like a Zen 
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prescription for clarity, 
and it’s true that Hunziker rates the Japanese aes- 
thetic high on his list of inspirations, along with 
Jean-Michel Frank. But for Hunziker—who has 
been a major figure in Pacific Northwest design 
since starting his firm in 1984, after an apprentice- 
ship with Seattle’s Jean Jongeward—it’s about the 
subtle interplay of elements that makes up his brand 
of warm minimalism. Materials often include 
wood, stone, concrete and steel; colors are typical- 
ly neutral or earth tones, forming spaces that are 
both spare and natural-looking. he designer cre- 
ates three-quarters of the furnishings in his interi- 
ors, though the emphasis is on relationships rather 
than objects. “I avoid clutter and concentrate more 
on shape, composition and shifts in value.” 
continued on page 74 
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IKE KLIGERMAN BARKLEY 


330 West Forty-second Street, New York, New York 10036; telephone: 212/268-0128 Architecture 


ohn Ike, Thomas Kli- 
german and Joel Bark- 
ley synthesize “the his- 
tory of architecture” with 
their clients’ “dreams and 
laundry lists of require- 
ments,” explains Ike (left). 
“We encourage them to 
bring clippings, photos, 
books and anything else that has captured their at- 
tention.” The resulting houses are eclectic, rang- 
ing from a whimsical rendition of Shingle Style 
to streamlined stucco. “We’re constantly motivat- 





PETER AARON/ESTO. 


ed by both our contemporaries and the icons of 
our profession, from Michelangelo to Mies,” says 
Ike, “and we like the California guys. Bernard 
Maybeck is one of our biggest influences—for his 
range, his matter-of-fact approach, his composi- 
tion and his inventiveness.” Ike and Kligerman 
(center) met at the office of Robert A. M. Stern, 
where they worked together for eight years before 
starting their firm in 1988; Joel Barkley joined 
them as partner in 1999, and the staff of architects 
and interior designers now numbers seventeen. 
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AUGUST 1999 


HuGH NEWELL JACOBSEN 
2529 P Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007; telephone: 202/337-5200 Architecture 


pon his gradua- 

tion from the Yale 
School of Architecture, 
where he studied un- 
der Louis Kahn, Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen worked 
briefly for Philip John- 
son before opening his 
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own firm in Washing- 

ton, D.C., in 1958. Since then he has built an addi- 
tion to the United States Capitol, renovated two 
museums for the Smithsonian Institution and de- 


a ee | di é : : ; z ; 
SAA : : see ip er 2 Gyn 
at l signed residences for Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, 


King Hussein of Jordan and Meryl Streep. But, 
says Jacobsen, “the house remains the greatest 
challenge.” His approach to minimalism compels 


him “to abstract the architecture that is influenc- 
ing the site,” he says. “I endeavor for the designs to 
fit in, not to shout at the neighbors. It’s the obliga- 
tion of the architect to make the site better.” Ja- 
cobsen has never attempted to forge a signature 
style. “I don’t address ‘style.’ Architects are sup- 
posed to address things like light, wind, water, 
land—as well as clients and costs.” 

continued on page 76 
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504 East Seventy-fourth Street, New York, New York 





ll ] | Ithough most of 
what we design is 
classically or tradition- 
ally based, the modern 
aesthetic is creeping in,” 
says Greg Jordan. The 
designer, whose clients 
have included Blaine and 
Robert Trump and Chris 
and Pat Riley, has five architects on his sixteen- 
person staff. “We design everything from furni- 
ture to accessories,” he says. “Our focus is quality 
of life and luxury—from the sublime to the over- 
the-top.” While he favors eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century American, English and French 
furnishings, “every period has something good to 
offer,” he notes. For an 1830 house in Dutchess 
County, New York, he mixed Dutch and English an- 
tiques, contemporary pieces by David Linley and 
nineteenth-century landscapes with a batik-style 
drapery fabric and floral upholstery. Like his icon, 
Henri Samuel, who blended Empire and modern 
elements in his own Paris flat, Jordan observes, 
“A mix makes for the most interesting rooms.” 


ROBERT KIME 
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ve been an antiques 

dealer for thirty years 
and an interior designer 
for the past eighteen,” 
says Robert Kime. “I 
still keep a stock of fur- 
niture and antique tex- 
tiles.” Kime’s designs en- 
compass furniture, lamps, 
metalwork, upholstery and fabrics, and he is par- 
tial to traditional English houses and Arts and 
Crafts homes in all countries. “I try to harmonize 
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new elements with the existing architecture and 
objects and to create habitable rooms with noth- 
ing in excess and nothing too perfect.” Kime is an 
admirer of Geoffrey Bennison and Christopher 
Gibbs, but he believes the key is “to make rooms 
express the residents’ personalities rather than 
mere style,” he says. “I accept twenty commissions 
a year, so I’m very busy. Although I’ve done work 
for the Prince of Wales and Lord Lloyd-Webber, 
my first design project remains my favorite. The 
clients had faith in my ability to provide exactly 
what they wanted. They started me on my way.” 
continued on page 78 
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REM KOOLHAAS 


Office for Metropolitan Architecture, Heer Bokelweg 149, 3032 Rotterdam, Netherlands; telephone: 31-10-2438-200 Architecture 


TE 4 ( ee imposed 
fe es ’ on an architect’s 


work is either cosmetic 





or the result of self-cen- 
sorship,” Rem Koolhaas 
wrote in his 1995 book, 
S,M,L,XL, a compendi- 
um of his work with the 
Office for Metropolitan 
Architecture. “Architecture is by definition a cha- 
otic adventure.” The Dutch architect, theoretician 
and writer began his career as a journalist before 
going on to study at London’s Architectural Asso- 
ciation and becoming a fellow at the Institute for 
Architecture and Urban Studies in New York, where 
he first expounded his vision of city planning. His 
designs employ humble materials such as linoleum 


TODD EBERLE 


and fiberglass and use radical and unexpected 
forms and spatial organization. His commissions 
range from residences to a master plan for Eu- 
ralille, a business park and commuting hub in 
France, and a study for a master plan for Univer- 
sal City in Los Angeles. Koolhaas also teaches at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design. 


TODD EBERLE 


OCTOBER 1998 


11333 Iowa Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025; telephone: 310/444-1404 Architecture 


ur firm’s traditional 

buildings are meant 
to raise people’s aware- 
ness of historical prece- 
dents while creating an 
appropriate bridge to 
today’s lifestyle; our non- 
traditional buildings in- 
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vestigate new ideas with- ; 

in a contemporary context and expand our creative 
philosophies,” says Richard Landry. The architect, 
whose clients include musicians Kenny G and 





Michael Bolton, focuses on “timeless designs.” 
“Architects have the responsibility to interpret 
their clients’ dreams, give them the proper foun- | 
dation and make them reality.” Landry did exactly © 
that with his own Malibu house, in which he used © 
wood from one-hundred-year-old barns that he 
had transported from Quebec. It is a design he de- 
scribes as both deeply rooted in his childhood and 7 
influenced by his evolving aesthetic. “I strive to 
help our clients achieve the same level of enjoy- © 
ment in their homes,” Landry says, “by creating | 
for them an architecture that will move them.” 
continued on page 80 
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NAOMI LEFF 


12 West Twenty-seventh Street, New York, New York 10001; telephone: 212/686-6300 Design 


Nee Leff is metic- 
ulous about the de- 
sign process. “We begin 
with a conceptual phase, 
listening to the clients, 
then we make story- 
board-like images and 
look at a lot of materi- 
als,” says Leff, who has a 
thirty-five-member staff. “Sometimes in the begin- 
ning everybody has too many ideas, and you have 
to discipline that. Then you can really start.” Leff’s 
projects have ranged from a guesthouse in East 
Hampton for Steven Spielberg and Kate Capshaw 
to a sleek Art Déco town house in Manhattan. 
Leff’s penchant for sumptuous surfaces—she es- 
pecially likes exotic woods—extends to synthetic 
materials. “Today we’re dealing with transparen- 
cy and new materials,” she says. “And lighting, 
whether for a day room or an evening room, is 
important, and there are many more options now.” 
But the most crucial element is “realizing people’s 
dreams and memories,” Leff adds. “It’s not a pre- 
cise science; it’s a creative, ongoing process.” 





OCTOBER: 1997 


Palacio de Versalles 285-A, Lomas Reforma, Mexico City D.F. 11020, Mexico; telephone: 52-5-251-9698 Architecture 


believe in an archi- 
tecture that respects 
the environment—a hu- 
man architecture, one 
that makes people hap- 
py,” says Mexico City- 
based Ricardo Legorre- 
ta. “Architecture should 
be spiritual and enhance 
the human being. To achieve that, we love to work 
with light, color, water and walls that make man, 
nature and God a single unity.” Although he works 
throughout the world, Legorreta continues to draw 
inspiration from his native Mexico and its vernac- 
ular, often brightly colored, architecture, as well as 
that of colonial and pre-Columbian buildings, in a 
manner that reflects the influence of Luis Bar- 
ragan. Legorreta worked with architect José Villa- 
gran Garcia for a decade before opening his own 
firm in 1966; among his nonresidential projects in 
the United States is the Central Library in San An- 
tonio, Texas. The forty-person staff now includes 
his son Victor. “Having both young and experi- 
enced people has been a successful combination.” 
continued on page 82 
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SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


500 North Oak Street, Inglewood, California 90302; telephone: 310/680-4332 


aro RT 


got into interior de- 

sign by accident,” says 
Sally Sirkin Lewis. “A 
contemporary had been 
watching me daily as I 
sketched while sitting 
on a beach in Florida, 
and she came up to me 
and asked if I would do 
her house. When I looked up at her in amazement, 
she coolly said that she thought I had more style 
than any of the professionals she had been inter- 
viewing. And so, voila, my career began.” Lewis 
founded her firm in 1964 and has been noted for 
elegant, modern interiors; in 1972 she opened the 
furniture and fabrics showroom J. Robert Scott 
in Los Angeles. “I enjoy accenting rooms with 
antiquities, whether Roman, Greek or Cambodi- 
an. I also like to use handsome Empire and eigh- 
teenth-century Russian and Swedish pieces. I pre- 
fer monochromatic, serene interiors; therefore it’s 
important to have a sophisticated lighting system 
to create the sparkle and drama that is so essential. 
‘Tr’s all in the details’ is very apropos to my work.” 





Mimt LONDON 





MARY E. NICHOLS 


Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069; telephone: 310/855-2567 





AUGUST 1996 


Design 


Ithough we like 
most architectur- 
al styles, we'll take the 
old millhouse over Ver- 
sailles any day,” says Mi- 
mi London’s partner, 
Mark D. Boone. London 
became known in the 
early 1970s for her log 
and tree-trunk furniture, which her friend and 
mentor, Michael Taylor, used in his interiors. She 
started her own firm in 1981, and her eclectic, con- 
temporary designs continue to be inspired by nat- 
ural materials. “As I was raised in the West, my 
taste is influenced by that sense of space and open- 
ness—the Rockies, the Pacific, the deserts,” says 
London. “These elements help create the large 
gesture. It’s nice to stride through spaces, even 
interior ones.” Drawn to Craftsman, Art Nouveau 
(because of its organic qualities), Japanese and 
country furniture, London explains, “I don’t like 
stiff, shiny interiors; I stay away from lacquer, 
plastics and hard edges. And I like working on 
second homes, as they tend to be less formal.” 
continued on page 84 
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LoyD:-PAXTON 
3636 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 75219; telephone: 214/521-1521 Design 


German Rococo ca- 

napé, Raj-era silver 
furniture, a nineteenth- 
century gilt chair from 
Russia and a chinoiserie 
Georgian mirror, all set 
under theatrical light- 
ing, are part of the sur- 
prising mix in Paxton 
Gremillion and Loyd Taylor’s own apartment in 
Dallas and typify the pair’s exotic aesthetic. “Al- 
though we know ourselves to be Francophiles at 
heart, there’s no style or period that doesn’t in- 
trigue or excite us,” says Gremillion (right), who, 
with Taylor, also presides over the antiques gallery 
LoydsPaxton. “We look to the artists, architects 
and artisans of the eighteenth century for inspira- 
tion for our dramatic and magical interiors.” They 





MARY E. NICHOLS 


prefer large-scale spaces with high ceilings and 
polished floors: “For us the room is the major ele- 
ment, a sensual environment with a life of its own 
and therefore complete unto itself. And we run 
from boredom, striving never to repeat ourselves. 


MARY E. NICHOLS 





If something can be imagined, it can be done.” 


M (Group) 


207 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York, New York 10024; telephone: 212/874-0773 Architecture/Design 


ur clients tend to 
be well educated in 
design,” says M (Group)’s 
Carey Maloney. “They 
often come to us with 


SEPTEMBER 1998 


an interest in certain ar- 
eas or collections.” Ma- 
loney (left) and partner 
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Hermes Mallea, an archi- 
tect, choose projects where both decorating and ar- 
chitecture are addressed. M (Group) has worked 
on commissions as wide-ranging as a California 
ranch house and an 1890s outbuilding in Katonah, 
New York. “If we’re faced with bad architecture, 
color can be very helpful,” notes Maloney. “You 
can paint out unsuccessful details.” In one room 
that was too plain, the designers used eight shades 
of ivory paint. “It’s not completely obvious, but the 
eye recognizes the complexity.” The pair are drawn 
to Directoire and classical Chinese pieces—“ They 
go with everything”—and subtle details. “Atten- 
tion should be paid even to the transitional areas 
between objects,” says Mallea. “There should be a 
consistent level of intensity throughout the house.” 
continued on page 86 
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8060 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90046; telephone: 


lobal modernism” 

is how James Mag- 
ni describes his signa- 
ture look. With this goal 
in mind, Magni, who be- 
gan his career as an ar- 
chitect in Dallas and 
moved to Los Angeles in 
1986, has decorated an 
Italian villa, a Montana ranch house and a pent- 
house in Mexico City, among other residences. “I 
enjoy the research and challenges inherent in new 
projects and new cultures,” he explains. In a Los 
Angeles apartment, Magni used shoji-style screens 
in lieu of draperies and a latticed screen as a room 
divider; furniture by Alvar Aalto and Le Corbusier 
contributed to the light, crisp look. For a Beverly 
Hills residence with a collection of contemporary 
art, Magni juxtaposed French Art Déco, eigh- 
teenth-century French and Italian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Indian furniture and objects. To the mix 
he added examples from Magni Classic, his own 
line of furniture and carpets. “This project defined 
a style [’ve been cultivating for many years.” 


RON MANN 


MARY E. NICHOLS 
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Design 





love detail work,” says 
Ron Mann, who has 
been designing interiors 
for almost fifty years, 
twenty of them as the 
head of his own firm. 
“T custom-design every- 
thing I can in my clients’ 
houses, right down to 
the door handles.” Mann doesn’t delegate much; 
he works by himself on every design prototype, 
rendering and floor plan. The fruits of his solitary 
labors are interiors that fit Mann’s conception of 
modern, which he defines as “taking from the past, 
applying what is current and reaching—without 
being garish—into the future.” Influences ranging 
from Brancusi to the Bauhaus make their way 
into his furniture—often overscale and crafted from 
materials like cast stone or Cor-Ten steel—fabrics 
and accessories, which are available at his showroom 
in San Francisco, House of Mann. “My passion is 
houses, and I delight in what others have created. 
But I'd like to think that I can take any structure 
and bring out its bones, enhance its best qualities.” 
continued on page 88 
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PETER MARINO 


150 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/752-5444 Architecture 
Pe Marino, who has = ae 


a background in fine 






arts and who graduated 
from Cornell’s College 
of Architecture, Art and 
Planning, has been prac- 
ticing for twenty-nine 
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years. He oversees a staff 
of 105 in five offices, in- 
cluding ones in London and Paris, and accepts 
from six to ten commissions a year. “My first 
client, Andy Warhol, was a mentor and an inspi- 
ration,” Marino recalls. “While there’s a classicism 
in what I do, I prefer the twentieth century—be- 
ginning with the Wiener Werkstatte, then Art 
Déco and onward to the contemporary.” His proj- 
ects have ranged from the Palazzo Sernagiotto in 
Venice—“Nothing could beat the Palladian expo- 
sure”—to residences for Giorgio Armani and 
Valentino. He doesn’t confine himself to architec- 
ture, however—he also designs furniture, textiles, 
carpets, dishes and lamps. “There can be no sepa- 
ration between architecture and interior design, 


JOHN M. HALL 


either philosophically or physically.” 
. . DECEMBER 1997 


MARGARET MCCuURRY 


Tigerman McCurry Architects, 444 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610; telephone: 312/644-5880 Architecture 
arate oe 3 Te 





intuit,” Margaret Mc- 

Curry says of her ap- 
proach. “My work is not 
naive, but I love that part 
of American architec- 
ture.” McCurry began 
her career as an inte- 
rior designer for Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill 
in 1966, and after launching her own interiors 
firm, she received her architecture license. In 1982 
her practice merged with that of her husband, 
Stanley Tigerman, to form Tigerman McCurry 
Architects. Although she trained as a modernist, 
McCurry is best known for her interpretation of the 
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American vernacular. A house with a lighthouse 
tower that she designed on Martha’s Vineyard, she 
says, is illustrative of her work. “It retains the feel- 
ing of the island and its links to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries yet is of the twentieth centu- 
ry,” she explains. “It has both a certain statuesque 
character and playful features, such as curved 
windows and stacked gables. Besides problem 
solving, I try to find the spirit of a place.” 
continued on page 90 
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McMILLEN INC. 


155 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/753-5600 


ounded by Eleanor 

McMillen Brown in 
1924, McMillen Inc. has 
become one of the leg- 
endary names in the field. 
Today McMillen is head- 
ed by Betty Sherrill, who 
joined the company in 
1951 and continues to 
maintain the principles first espoused by Mrs. 
Brown. Adherence to those principles has allowed 


McMillen to excel in a number of styles—from 





Colonial American to high Regency to modern— 
without ever succumbing to fads. In selecting the 
one hundred new commissions she and her staff of 
thirty take on each year, Sherrill says she first 
looks for interiors with strong architectural ele- 
ments, then addresses furnishings (“I don’t like 
fancy curtains in most instances, unless you have 
a fabulous chateau with twenty-foot ceilings”) 
and color. “It doesn’t matter what color the cli- 
ent wants—any color can be beautiful if properly 
handled,” she says, though she adds, “Personally, 
I love any color as long as it’s white!” 


Mary MEEHAN 


293 Clinton Avenue, Clinton Corners, New York 12514; telephone: 212/772-6644 
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n the mid-1980s a 
friend who admired 
Mary Meehan’s taste ca- 
sually suggested to her 
that she should become 
a designer. “He helped 
me get involved with 
the Southampton Rogers 
Memorial Library show 
house in 1987,” she says. “My first clients hired me 
to do their Southampton residence based on the 
show house. My career took off from there.” To- 
day Meehan and her small staff can take credit for 
projects commissioned by singer and writer Jim- 
my Buffett, novelist Jay McInerney and screen- 
writer William Goldman (“my favorite project: 
We were friends, and he trusted me completely— 
no budget and no questions!”). While Meehan is 
admittedly partial to working in eighteenth-cen- 
tury European styles, her primary concern, she says, 
“is to make rooms seem as light, luxurious and 
amusing as possible, with plenty of open architec- 
tural components like arches, windows and large 
doorways—the things that draw you into a room.” 
continued on page 92 
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COWTAN AND TOUT 
Showroom: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 Office: 111 Eighth Avenue, Suite 930, New York, NY 10011 (212) 647 6900 


ATLANTA Travis & Company BOSTON The Martin Group CHICAGO Cowtan & Tout CLEVELAND Gregory Alonso, Inc. DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes 
DANIA Nessen Showroom DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart HONOLULU Fee-McClaran Ltd LOS ANGELES Oakmont PHILADELPHIA Croce Inc. 
PORTLAND/SEATTLE Wayne Martin Inc. SAN FRANCISCO Cowtan & Tout SCOTTSDALE Dean- Warren Ltd TORONTO Primavera Interiors 
TROY Rozmallin WASHINGTON D.C. Hines & Co 


Fabrics: Wall-Marloe; Chair-Fernshaw 








475 Tenth Avenue, New York, New York 10018; telephone: 212/967-6060 Architecture 


Ithough Pritzker 

Prize-winning ar- 
chitect Richard Meier is 
one of the best-known 
names in his profession, 
thanks largely to the Get- 
ty Center in Los Ange- 
les, he continues to work 


THEO WESTENBERGER 





on residential projects, 
even designing light fixtures and furniture. His 
forty-five-member New York City staff, along 
with another fifteen people in Los Angeles, has de- 
signed houses in Florida, Michigan, Texas and 
Connecticut, as well as many in New York. Mod- 
ernist forms and the use of white are characteristic 


CULE 


of his work—white “is the clearest expression of 
all the colors around it and the relationship of 
what is built to what is natural,” he says. “For me, 
whiteness is all color. It’s the abundance of color, 
not the absence of color.” The architect is current- 
ly working on the Church of the Year 2000, to be 
built in Rome. The church’s walls—three gleam- 
ing white shells symbolizing the Trinity—will 


SCOTT FRANCES 


form an arch, and skylights will allow light to filter in. 
i MARCH 1999 


JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


29 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone 212/628-0097 


M: background is in 
architecture, but 
my interests evolved in- 
to interior design,” says 
Chilean-born Juan Pablo 
Molyneux, who moved 
to New York and estab- 
lished an office there in 
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1983. “I can engage my- : 
self in many different architectural styles; how- 
ever, all of my work is rooted in classicism.” Moly- 
neux’s classicism leans toward strong colors and 
prominent architectural details, and, he says, “I 
appreciate flow, continuity and wit.” The designer 
brings to his work the underlying belief that 
“we should live surrounded by the things we love 
most,” he adds. (His own Manhattan town house 
holds a notable art collection and several motorcy- 
cles.) “We should edit and apply our knowledge 
and expertise to finding the precise elements that 
complement and enhance an architectural space, 
where they can live in harmony and create a vi- 
brant dialogue. In doing so, we have found the 








right style we should be living with.” 
continued on page 94 
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nspiration” is a limited edition serigraph on canvas, 
dition size of 295, image size 48" x 36”. 


his new millennium serigraph will be available at the fine art galleries 


sted here, beginning FEBRUARY 15, 2000. 





Collectors Editions 
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FRED UCHT 


330 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/421-2400 


Be he began his 
career as an interior 
designer, Juan Montoya 
worked as a magazine 
illustrator, and he still 
cites artists, including 
Cy Twombly and Paul 
Klee, alongside Mies van 
der Rohe and Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank when discussing influences. Indeed, 
Montoya’s lean, linear interiors reflect his affinity 
for his modernist forebears. “My design philoso- 
phy is to be as spare as possible, unifying elegance 
and simplicity,” he says. “I try to avoid anything 
superfluous and usually don’t like small items or 
conglomerations of things.” This notion also 
makes its way into the sofas, chairs, tables and oth- 
er furnishings he designs for his clients, who in- 
clude Edgar Bronfman, Jr., and Fernando Botero. 
Not surprisingly, Montoya professes to be most 
comfortable working in early-nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century styles, ranging from Bieder- 
meier and Art Déco to the forties. “And [’m cur- 
rently very interested in fifties architecture.” 


MoorRE RUBLE YUDELL 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


933 Pico Boulevard, Santa Monica, California 90405; telephone: 310/450-1400 
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Architecture 


he connection of 
buildings to the 
landscape and the cli- 
mate is fundamental to 
our designs,” says found- 
ing partner John Ruble. 
“While we take inspira- 
tion from such timeless 
architectural elements as ; 
proportion, quality of light, the choreography of 
space and the inherent beauty of materials, we’re 
constantly exploring new ways to interpret these 
principles.” In 1977 he and Buzz Yudell (left) joined 
the late Charles Moore to start the firm, enlisting 
Tina Beebe to consult on interior materials and 
colors as well as garden design. Ruble and Yudell 
favor a contemporary aesthetic and seek to design 
houses that “surprise and delight,” says Ruble. 
“We like to develop spaces that embody yin/yang 
contrasts—dynamic and still, expansive and inti- 
mate, connected to the earth and reaching to the 
sky. Cues come from architecture throughout the 
world—from Japanese gardens to American barns to 
Moroccan Casbahs to Scandinavian fishing villages.” 
continued on page 96 
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Masters of English furniture design 









To the Trade: USA OFFICE & SHOWROOM: High Point, NC 27260 Tel: (336) 886 7102. HEADOFFICE & MMe lelecis (e)aise Norwich, 
eReEUre] Tel: +44 (0) 1603 480700. WEBSITE: www.arthur-brett.com LONDON: Pimlico Rd, SW1. Tel: +44 (0) 20 7730 7304. 
ATLANTA: Ernest Gaspard. CHICAGO: Brian Andrew. WASHINGTON, DC: The Rist Corporation. DALLAS & HOUSTON: David 
Sutherland. NEW YORK: Wood & Hogan. PORTLAND: Bingham & Geary. SAN FRANCISCO: Shears & Window. 


’ SEATTLE: Michael Folks. TROY: Carlton James. The Arthur Brett/BKT Exclusives collection is at Baker Knapp & Tubbs 


showrooms nationwide. ATHENS: Veta Stefanidou Tsoukala. ISTANBUL: Halulu Ltd. OSLO: Morten Stamnes Antikviteter. 
TAIPEI: Golden Sand. TOKYO: Arthur Brett Japan Ltd. MODEL: ‘2356X Inlaid Occasional Table’. 





MiIcKEY MUENNIG 


PO. Box 92, Big Sur, California 93920; telephone: 831/667-2471 Architecture 


ickey Muennig has 

lived and worked 
in Big Sur, California, 
for over twenty years, 
and his aesthetic—“or- 
ganic, minimalist, nat- 
ural”—has been clearly 
shaped in part by the ar- 
ea’s challenging terrain. 
“There are earthquakes, wildfires, mud slides, 
droughts,” Muennig says. “All of this affects build- 
ing there—I’ve tried to use materials and tech- 
niques that these things have the least impact on.” 
Muennig began his career studying with Bruce 
Goff at the University of Oklahoma; he cites Goff 
and Frank Lloyd Wright as major influences, 
along with Louis Sullivan and Antoni Gaudi. He 
began his firm, which also does interior design, in 
1971. Muennig’s best-known project, the Post 
Ranch Inn in Big Sur, is a typical one in its decep- 
tively straightforward geometries, its respect for 
the existing landscape and its use of natural mate- 
rials, including stone, recycled redwood and sod— 
overgrown with wildflowers—for the roofs. 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 





PHILIPPE B. OATES 


1145 South Crescent eee Boulevard, Los eee California 90035; a 323/936-3136 


rench-born Philippe 
B. Oates worked with 
Georges Geffroy and 
Victor Grandpierre in 
Paris, where Oates dec- 
orated apartments for 
Yves Saint Laurent and 
Maria Callas before mov- 
ing to California in the 
1970s. The designer, who loves the Regency Pe 
Art Déco periods, is also decorating a contempo- 
rary house in Palm Springs that will incorporate a 
lot of new materials. “It’s going to be very inven- 
tive.” In another Palm Springs house, for friend 
James Galanos, he used Chinese art and furniture. 
“T have to feel a strong connection to the client so 
I can be really creative,” says Oates, “and of course, 
good proportions and balance are essential to a 
successful interior. I’m less a designer of pillows 
and shades than I am interested in structure. I 
hate to look at an apartment with eight-foot ceil- 
ings that’s overdone with heavy moldings and 
big chandeliers that hang halfway down to the 
floor. Appropriateness is fundamental.” 
continued on page 98 
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The most important furnishing in this room... 


Even more important than your carefully 
selected fabrics, furniture, floorings and artwork 
is your choice to protect these furnishings from 
the fading and deteriorating ultraviolet powers 
of the sun...with VISTA Window Film. a VISTA’s 
Prism of Protection shields interiors from 






99.9% of the sun’s damaging ultraviolet 
trays. & And while VISTA’s protective 






...may already be there. 


Quality & 
beast ti) 


power may be evident in the continued 
luminance of every color in your home, the film 
itself is nearly undetectable. Professionally 
applied, VISTA casts gentle, neutral hues that 
belie the UV-blocking strength, making it the 
first choice of professional architects and 
interior designers... and the most important 


furnishing you can choose for your home. 


1-800-345-6088 


VISTA 
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© 1999 VISTA Window Films : 
CPFilms Inc., P.O. Box 5068, Martinsville, VA 24115 1 (540) 627-3000 www.vista-films.com 


The nature of certain delicate fabrics and dyes will lead to premature fading regardless of the application of any window film protective treatment. 


VISTA Prism 
Y of Protection 





ROBERTO PEREGALLI 
Via Passione 11, 20122 Milan, Italy; telephone: 39-02-76-01-41-40 Design 


Jie ancient times all 
artists drew inspira- 
tion from their pre- 
decessors,” says Milan- 
based designer Roberto 
Peregalli. “I try to create 
environments in which 
nostalgia for the past can 
be felt through decora- 
tive painting and furniture, while I’m aware that 
literal reproductions of the past cannot lead to any 
positive result.” The firm’s staff includes Peregal- 
li’s partner, architect Laura Sartori Rimini, and the 
designer hires painters, stucco decorators, bronze 
workers and carpenters. His interiors are defined 
by rich, whimsical furnishings and finishes: For 
an apartment in Monte Carlo, walls were painted 
to resemble Turkish tiles, and the parquetry floors 
have a faux-marbre motif. Peregalli, who worked 
with Renzo Mongiardino for ten years—“Renzo 
was a Socrates for me”—is scrupulous about every 
detail, “but the quality of the individual elements 
of the décor must be perceived only after one has 
appreciated the overall composition.” 
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MASSIMO LISTRI 


JULY 1998 


‘THOMAS PHEASANT 


1029 Thirty-third Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007; telephone: 202/337-6596 Design 


lz =e Se 


his year marks the 

twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of 
‘Thomas Pheasant’s firm, 
one that started small 
but today employs a 
dozen full-time profes- 
sionals, including an ar- 
chitect and two drafts- 
men, in offices in Washington, D.C., and London. 
For his clients—many of them prominent mem- 
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bers of the capital’s inner circle—Pheasant aspires 
to “unite the timeless principles of classical archi- 
tectural orders with the pristine spirit of mod- 
ernism.” What results is an aesthetic that relies 
on the eternal notions of harmony and tranquil- 
lity and uses “calming, neutral, monochromatic 
palettes; a disciplined balance of textures and pat- 
terns; furniture characterized by clear-cut lines 
and silhouettes; soothing light and a strong archi- 
tectural quality.” These tenets also serve as the 
foundation for his custom-designed furnishings— 
case goods, upholstery fabrics, even humidors— 
many of which feature prominently in his interiors. 

continued on page 100 
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Kid Calf for soft landings | _ 





HIDHKI MAN T KATHER 


For leather specialist in your area call 800-886-TEDY 





NANCY PIERREPONT 


PO. Box 69, Far Hills, New Jersey 07931; telephone: 908/234-0974 Design 


NM mother, Marga- 
ret B. Weller, was 
a well-known decorator 
in Washington, D.C., and 
I grew up absorbing her 
taste and knowledge,” 
says Nancy Pierrepont. 
“Later her clients turned 
to me for help.” Pierre- 
pont has designed interiors for Katharine Gra- 
ham, Polly Fritchey and Brooke Astor, for whom 
she decorated several rooms in residences in 
Maine and New York City. The designer was in- 
fluenced by Van Day Truex, and her style leans 
toward the classical. “I feel the focal point of any 
room is the fireplace,” says Pierrepont. “I like sym- 
metry, antiques and comfort,” she adds, “and eigh- 
teenth-century European, English and American 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


architecture.” Pierrepont, who only designs pieces 
“if I can’t find the right things for the right place,” 
accepts from six to twenty commissions in a year. 
She still decorates for many of the same families as 
her mother did. “I like a project to be ongoing; most 
houses change, as do the generations living there.” 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


SEPTEMBER 1996 


DUARTE PINTO COELHO 
Plaza de la Paja no. 10, 28005 Madrid, Spain; telephone: 34-91-36 5-7614 


"ve never seen any- 
thing minimalist that 
looked livable,” says 
Madrid-based_ interior 
designer Duarte Pinto 


Coelho. “TI like lots of 
bright colors, and I love 
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collecting. In my coun- 
try house in the south of 
Spain, each room has a different collection—em- 
broidery, paintings, objects crafted by nuns.” After 
visiting the house, he says, “clients always want to 
start collections of their own.” Pinto Coelho, who 
started his firm in 1955, has designed embassies in 
Spain for Belgium, France, Greece, Portugal and 
the United States, as well as a residence for Mary- 
lou Whitney and El Avellanar, a contemporary es- 
tate south of Toledo, Spain. There his penchant 
for color is evident: In the living room, which fea- 
tures a sixteenth-century Castilian fireplace, he 
added a deep pink wallcovering and upholstered 
all the furniture in pink fabrics. Pinto Coelho over- 
sees every project himself. “I lose interest if I del- 





egate, and I never say no to anything if I can do it.” 
continued on page 102 
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Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 

New York. N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: (212) 684-0559 
www.colombomobili.com 

e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com 


Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 

eevee : 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 340-580 


COLOMBO US.A. 
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CAMPION A. PLATT 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016; telephone: 212/779-3835 





[fe always been in- 
volved with the con- 
cept of the totally de- 
signed environment,” 
says Campion A. Platt, 
who began practicing 
architecture ten years ago 
after graduating from 
Columbia’s School of Ar- 
chitecture, Planning and Preservation and counts 
the design of SoHo’s MercBar as one of his early 
projects. “While architecture addresses the larger 
issues, interior design focuses on the tactile world, 
the things you remember about a space once you've 
left it.” For Platt, that means creating everything 
—-sofas, tables, bookshelves that double as room 
dividers, lighting, rugs and more. His residential 
interiors feature mostly neutral, monochromatic 
tones and a play of luxurious, contrasting textures. 
An admirer of the work of Carlo Scarpa, Morris La- 
pidus, Sir Edwin Lutyens and John Lautner, Platt 
designs furniture that has distinctly twentieth- 
century lines and that blends effortlessly with a 
George Nelson chaise or a Warren McArthur sofa. 


BART PRINCE 


3501 Monte Vista N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106; telephone: 505/256-1961 





DURSTON SAYLOR 


OCTOBER 1997 





MAY 1998 


Architecture 


te interested in mak- 
ing individual, unique 
works of architecture 
for each client,” says Bart 
Prince. “I’m not inter- 
ested in imitations of 
historical styles; I prefer 
to create buildings that 





ALAN WEINTRAUB 


are indicative of our own 
time.” Prince has been practicing for thirty years 
and worked with architect Bruce Goff while still a 
college student. “His approach to modern design 
allowed me to see that being inspired by work as 
strong as that of Frank Lloyd Wright’s didn’t have 
to result in imitation,” Prince says of Goff, with 
whom he later designed the Pavilion for Japanese 
Art at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
Since beginning his firm in 1973, Prince has be- 
come known for his sculptural designs: Residences 
often have circular rooms and undulating roofs 
and feature unexpected textures and organic 
shapes. And while Prince does draw some of these 
shapes from nature, he sees his work as more anal- 
ogous to music. “It soars free of gravity,” he says. 
continued on page 104 
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AQUELIN I. ROBERTSON 


Cooper, Robertson ¢> Partners, 311 West Forty-third Street, New York, New 


aquelin TI: Robertson 

has been involved in 
city planning through- 
out his forty-year career 
as an architect, which 
has given him a perspec- 
tive on his work that 
extends beyond individ- 
ual residences. “Planning, 
architecture and landscape are inextricably con- 
nected; buildings must reflect the regional and 
cultural character of their settings and can only 
be judged by use and appreciation over time,” 
Robertson says. “These dictates are particularly 
important with respect to houses, which, despite a 
given client’s program, generally end up serving 
a variety of owners and uses.” Robertson has 
worked on residences, many in an updated Shingle 
Style, in the United States and abroad, as well as 
on a master plan for the town of Celebration, 
Florida. Although the firm does not do interior 
design as a separate discipline, Robertson notes, “T 
have designed both furniture and lighting when 
I couldn’t find what I needed.” 


SERGE ROBIN 


5 rue de Chaillot, 75116 Paris, France; telephone: 
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DAVID O. MARLOW 


33-1-47-20-90-19 


MAY 


1998 








MAY 1997 


began drawing and 
painting when I was 
twelve years old, and my 
interest in the arts has 
only increased through 
the years,” says Paris- 
based Serge Robin. “Af- 
ter studying architecture 
and interior design, I be- 
gan my career as an assistant at Jansen in 1969; 
I opened my own firm in 1980.” His commissions 
have ranged from elaborately renovated resi- 
dences and palaces to private clubs and hotels in 
Europe, the United States, Japan, Africa and the 
Middle East. “I like to gather elements from vari- 
ous styles, yet I’m very aware of a sense of place; 
I wouldn’t design the same kind of house in 
Paris that I would on Long Island. Also, the real- 
ity of working on a very spare, contemporary 
house with midcentury furniture after doing an 
antiques-filled formal French apartment repre- 
sents the sort of challenge I enjoy. My last proj- 
ect is always the most interesting one, but less 

interesting than the next one.” 
continued on page 109 
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~ COCKTAIL SHAKER ~ 


L 
AVAILABLE AT THE eae ST. [OHN HOME STORES: Scottsdale Fashion Square * 480-425-7445 South CoastPlaza * 714-668-3700 
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Gemstone Globe 
38x18x18 
# $1500 


columbine 





408 East Hyman Avenue ¢ Aspen CO 81611 
(970) 920-1515 FAX (970) 920-9864 
WWW.GEMSTONEGLOBES.COM 


800-645-5556 











a Real Crock! 


The French-inspired Butter Bell™ crock keey 
butter fresh outside of the refrigerator for dj 
without spoilage. An airtight seal of water at 
the base of the crock, protects the flavor ar 
freshness, so the butter stays as soft and 
spreadable as possible. White Raised Fl¢ 
Design, $17.95 + $5.95 s/h. CA Res add 8.2 
tax. View our catalog online at www.butterbell.c 
SUE CB eam ame Cita maT ae or call 1-888-575-1900. For mail-in orders, 
send ck/m.o. to: L. Tremain, Inc., P.O. Box 10% 
+ s0dQ TE THant Marina del Rey, CA 90295. Also available aj 

Sur La Table stores. 
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www.webfinds.com 
With just the click of a mouse, Www: 
can take you to the best online shoppi 
of the season. Browse without the cro 
at www.webfinds.com. 





aTake Note: The art of living starts with Arizona Biltmore, miadora.com, Silver Seas, Chrono Swiss and St. Jc 


IN THE TRADITION OF COUNTRY 


OLDWORLD 
ROMANTICS 


wee 


A portfolio of Romantic Old World Homes by Jack Arnold. 


Somes OBELeqance 
G 


$35 plus $4.95 shipping & handling ~ 1-800-824-3565 
Fax 918-494-0884 ~ www.homesofelegance.com ~ 7318 S.Yale, Tulsa, OK 74136 





THERE Is A SPECIAL PLACE 


where the treasures of the Mediterranean and Northern Europe unfold before you, from a veranda 


suite aboard a resplendent ship. Consider yourself at home among exclusive luxuries reminiscent of 
an elegant seaside hideaway, with a generous staff to cradle you in warmth and welcome. 
All-inclusive fares ensure virtually every detail is cared for — even extras such as 


select wines, spirits and all gratuities. 


To discover Silversea’s Europe, consult your travel professional. 


For more information, visit us online at www.silversea.com, 
or call Silversea toll-free at 800-774-9996 


for a complimentary brochure. 


We look forward to welcoming you aboard soon. 





SSILVERSEA. 


WORLD'S BEST 
Condé Nast Traveler 1996 © 1997 © 1998 © 1999 
Travel & Leisure 1997 © 1998 


Mediterranean * Northern Europe * New England & Colonial Coast * South America * Far East & South Pacific * Africa & India 






Available at 


cells 


MADI SON AVENUE AT S3RD STREET NEW YO NY 1002 12-888 0505 
HOTEL WALDO RF ASTORIA PARK AVENUE AT 49TH STREET NEW YORK, NY 10022 212-751-9824 
800-255-3310 E-MAIL CELLININ AOL.COM PLEASE WRITE FOR A FREE CATALOG 
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SERGE ROYAUX CREATORS OF 
ee INNOVATIVE DESIGNS 


Design 


M design philosophy can be sum- S| N GE | y O9 


marized in one word: classicism, 
classicism, classicism,” says Serge Roy- 
aux. The French designer has had 
many high-profile projects: restoring 
seventeen rooms at Versailles, refur- 
bishing the Grand Trianon, creating 
interiors for the French Embassy in 
Washington, D.C., and putting togeth- 
er rooms for private clients such as Mr. and Mrs. André Betten- 
court. Upon graduating from the Ecole du Louvre, Royaux was 
asked to design several Louis XTV-style rooms for the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs—where some five years later he would also in- 
stall rooms in the Louis XVI style. Royaux counts Emilio Terry 
and Georges Geffroy among his greatest inspirations, and his 


work is characterized by French antiques, boiserie and rich fab- R9900 LOUNGE CHAIR: 32°W x 34’D x 33°H 
(Natural Manau Rattan) 
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rics. While he’ll design anything from bookshelves to tables, he 
has a fondness for seating. “I like chairs,” he affirms, “and I put a 
lot of them in the apartments I design.” 





C9719 CANE DESK C9553 SIDE CHAIR 
30”D x 60”W x 30”H 9 23”D x 18”W x 36”H 








C7650 DINING SIDE CHAIR: 19°W x 22"D x 34"H 
C7651 DINING ARM CHAIR: 23°W x 25D x 34°H 
(Woven Binding Cane (Rattan Peel) on Hard Wood Frame) 


=== | @BIELECKY BROTHERS, INC. 


D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE 
212-753-2355 FAX: 212-751-9369 





MARINA FAUST 


continued on page 110 
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RENNY B. SALTZMAN 


815 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/753-8861 Design 
L was better than be- 


ing a dentist.” That’s 
how Renny B. Saltzman, 
who has been crafting 
interiors for over forty 
years, describes what led 
him to his profession. 
Frankness is a Saltzman 
trademark, but so is a 
sense of humor—evident as he recounts the tale of 
how he skipped dental school classes to secretly 
pursue his love of design and antique furnishings. 
The story has a happy ending: Saltzman’s firm, 
founded in 1956, has clients all over the world, 
who are attracted to his versatility. Though he 
states a preference for traditional English and 
French interiors, he works with any period: “If we 
had to do the same style all the time, Pd get bored 
and turn to another field.” Saltzman keeps things 
interesting by selecting clients who share his pen- 
chant for mixing elements to achieve unique ef- 
fects, “like putting odd pieces of Chinese furniture 
into traditional houses, or finding a few great an- 





SCOTT FRANCES 


tiques for contemporary homes.” 
: FEBRUARY 1998 


HARRY SCHNAPER 


692 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/980-9898 


ES clients a million 
questions,” says Har- 
ry Schnaper, “from ‘Do 
you have kids?’ and ‘Do 
you entertain?’ to ‘How 
is your housekeeping?’ 
Then the architecture 
will give you many clues 
about how to proceed. If 
you have a low-ceilinged apartment that’s just a 
box, I'll suggest something streamlined, like Déco, 
or contemporary furnishings.” Schnaper, who says 
he always wanted to be a decorator—“but I didn’t 
have the nerve to tell my father”—usually takes on 
no more than six commissions a year: “I get very 
involved in each little thing.” He has a fondness for 
Jean-Michel Frank and Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann 
and leans toward a clean, minimalist look. “That 
can be hard in New York, for example, because 
everyone has so much stuff. Storage is always a big 
issue, no matter how large the apartment is,” he 
says. “But it’s enlightening for clients to live in an 
aesthetically orderly place. Interior design should 
be the big treat you get for working hard.” 
continued on page 114 
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leather-bound 
literary legacy for 
your family. 


GREAT BOOKS 


the 
2OTH ef NTURY 


ollection may well be the greatest assemblage of 


talent ever convened. All the great 20th 
thors will be represented. Imagine the great 
ive 


read, and the great books you have 


bound in luxurious, 


N ow, 
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to read, 


supple, 


leather. your library can be 


hors...great books! 


Or! a wealth of towering literature. 
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Lawrence, Faulkner, Kafka and Edith Wharton, to nj, 
a few. It is the century of Catch-22, All Quiet or 
Western Front, The Magic Mountain, A Passage to It 
The Fountainhead and many more. Like the luxur 
bindings, these are works, 50 in all, that will stance 
test of time...as meaningful to tomorrow’s generat 


as they are to today’s 


Exquisitely bound masterpieces. 


Visualize these magnificent leather-bound volume 


your bookshelves. The traditional hubbed spines! 


inlaid with precious 22kt gold. Luxurious moiré fg 
endleaves provide an elegant transition from the lea 
binding to the printed text. Exquisite cover designs 


gilded page edges add to the distinctiveness of t} 
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rchival-quality paper to last, virtually, forever. These ; Easton Press GREAT BOOKS Call Toll Free 
es 4 : i 47 Richards Avenue —————} _—<$$<—<$—_= 1-800-367-4534 
ks are sure to become treasured family heirlooms. 1 Norwalk, CT 06857 2OTH CENTU RY Code 755-265 
i 
i Yes...please send Dr. Zhivago for only $9.95 (plus shipping and han- 
Let us put one dling) and reserve my subscription to GREAT BO in ©) Feeble 
in your hands for only $9.95. 20TH CENTURY. I may return this or any book within 30 days for 
: 5 % a full refund and either party may cancel this subscription at any time. 
e this opportunity to examine a masterpiece for _]I prefer to pay for Dr. Zhivago and any future volumes by: 
4 LJ VISA [J MasterCard (] Discover [) Am. Ex. 


rself. Accept the great classic, Dr. Zhivago, for just 


5, a savings of more than 75% off the regular price of Ae en — 
Credit Card No. xp. Date 


75. If you love this first book as much as we expect, Z aA o 
- L] I wish to pay by check. $13.70* (check payable to Easton Press) is 


will then have the opportunity to receive more enclosed. Please bill me for future volumes. 
es. If you don’t, return it for a full refund. It’s risk be 
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. Mark the millennium by subscribing to the library of 
entury today! 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF 


62 White Street, New York, New York 10013; telephone: 212/219-9571 Architecture 


ta ( oe up in an 
architect’s family 


in Germany, Annabelle 
Selldorf wanted to be 
“anything but” an archi- 
tect. An internship at her 
father’s firm changed her 
mind, however, and after 


an 


a young married couple 
looking for a bargain asked her to renovate their 
kitchen, she formed her own company in 1990. At 
first known for her clean, precisely detailed gal- 
leries for SoHo art dealers, Selldorf is now res- 
olutely international: She has worked in Venice, 
Zurich and London, among other cities. “My work 
is modern, with an emphasis on clarity of space— 
that is, proportions and light,” Selldorf says. “?’m 
always interested in using traditional materials in 
different contexts. I try to avoid the kitschy and 
the superfluous, and I believe in efficiency.” Her 
firm does its own interior work for each project, 
which Selldorf feels is “a great asset for the cli- 
ent in terms of a single design aesthetic, ease of 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





coordination and practicality.” 
MAY 1996 


STEPHEN SHADLEY 


144 West Twenty-seventh Street, New York, New York 10001; telephone: 212/243-6913 Design 
Pp ersonal style has be- 


come more of a mé- 
lange, and that’s made 
clients increasingly open 
to different approaches,” 
says Stephen Shadley. 
Though based in New 
York, he has had no 
shortage of commissions 
on the West Coast, including a Wallace Neff 
house for Diane Keaton. “We used historic fur- 
nishings but with a modern approach,” Shadley 
says. “Diane collects Monterey furniture, which 
was made in California in the twenties, and it can 
be dark and heavy. At the time, it would have been 
jammed in a house with lots of dark carpets; here, 
we pared it down and arranged it in a way that’s 
more graphic.” Shadley is currently working on a 
Mediterranean-style residence in Washington, D.C., 
that is taking him in yet another direction. “It in- 
cludes Italian furniture from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but again, I look for pieces 
that are sculptural and elemental. I’ve never worked 


with this period before, and I’m having a ball.” 
continued on page 116 
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SHELTON, MINDEL 


216 West Eighteenth Street, New York, New York 10011; telephone: 212/243-3939 


n pursuit of a seam- 

less, unified environ- 

ment, we distill all of the 

design parameters—im- 

age, program, site, con- 

text, use patterns and 

budget—while respect- 

ing the characteristics of 

the materials,” explains 

Peter Shelton (left), who began the firm with 
Lee F. Mindel in 1979. “We explore the twin poles 
of modernity and tradition.” Known for its atten- 
tion to detail, the sixteen-person office has de- 
signed headquarters for Ralph Lauren and FILA, 
as well as cruise ships and numerous residences. 
An ultramodern Manhattan apartment for Troy 
Halterman features straight edges and glossy sur- 


PETER FREED 


faces and is typical of Shelton, Mindel’s work 
because “everything is integrated,” says Mindel. 
“The level of abstraction makes it seem new and 
fresh. And while it looks minimal on the surface, 
there’s a real richness in the detailing.” 


MICHAEL MORAN 
6661 AVW 


continued on page Il 8 





J. SEWARD JOHNSON, JR. 





“THE POWER OF SUGGESTION” BRONZE, LIFESIZE 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
MESA, ARIZONA 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
Paris LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
LE MirRADOR RESORT, MONT-PELERIN, SWITZERLAND 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 
eS 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 
WWW.SEWARDJOHNSON.COM 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 





SHOPE RENO WHARTON 


18 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830; telephone: 203/869-7250 


or the twenty years 

they have been work- 
ing together since meet- 
ing as students at the 
Rhode Island School of 
Design, Allan Shope and 
Bernard Wharton have 
been creating “contextu- 
al architecture appropri- 
ate to a given community or site,” says Wharton 
(left). “We believe that nonstylistic elements in ar- 
chitecture—proportion, scale, color, light, texture 
and context—are the building blocks of beauty. 
We don’t find style to be a driving force in our 
work.” Shope and Wharton have worked on tradi- 
tionally inspired residential projects in South Car- 
olina, Wyoming, Florida and throughout New En- 
gland; they recently completed a millennial sundial 





AMY ARBUS 


in Greenwich, Connecticut, and are designing the 
National Audubon Center in the same town. “That 
project has everything we believe in,” says Wharton, 
“a sense of permanence, craftsmanship, references 
to history. We want any building that we do to still 
have a timeless quality in fifty or a hundred years.” 


MARJORIE SHUSHAN 


15 West Fifty-third Street, New York, New York 10019; telephone: 212/975-1200 





INNINGHAM 
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May 1997 


l started in interior de- 
sign when I lived in 
New Orleans,” says Mar- 
jorie Shushan. “After 
that I worked for the late 
Kalef Alaton in Califor- 
nia; he was the one who 
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gave me the confidence 





to strike out on my own.” 
The designer did just that in 1988. Her firm now 
has a staff of four and executes from four to six 
projects a year. “My philosophy is uncomplicated 
and direct,” explains Shushan. “My clients want 
the best. This means I’m constantly searching for 
the most appropriate pieces of furniture, fabulous 
fabrics, incredible accessories and the best crafts- 
men to make it happen. My task is to coordinate 
all this—with color to set the mood; a bold sense 
of scale for drama; and the unexpected object to 
complete the room. Correct proportion is very 
important. I love texture, but I don’t use a lot of 
prints; I aim for what I call ‘quiet design.’ I elimi- 
nate anything jolting or jarring, soften the hard 
edges and make things as peaceful as possible.” 
continued on page 120 
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PIERRE FREY 
Paris 
12 East 33rd Street New York, NY 212 213 3099 











SILLS HUNIFORD 


30 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York, New York 10021; telephone: 212/988-1636 


tephen Sills and James 

Huniford opened the 
doors to their firm in 
1985; today their twen- 
ty-five-person team han- 
dles projects for a client 
list filled with high-pro- 
file figures, such as Vera 
Wang and Tina Turner. 
The pair maintain that working with clients who 
already possess a strong sense of style only helps 
them to realize their vision. “Their input adds to 
a great, successful project,” says Huniford (right). 
“Our favorite clients are those who inspire creativ- 
ity—and who are unspoiled, patient and trusting.” 
Those clients are treated to an eclectic sensibil- 
ity that encompasses early-seventeenth-century, 
Neoclassical, late-eighteenth-century French and 
English and early-twentieth-century styles—all 
arranged with the designers’ goal of redefining 
classicism by using modern materials, textures 
and spatial concepts. “We’re inspired by art, his- 
torical periods and historical figures,” says Sills. 
“We never focus on one period exclusively.” 
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JOHN STEFANIDIS 


7 Chelsea Manor Street, London SW3 3TW, England; telephone: 44-171-351-7511 





SCOTT FRANCES 
Oe . 


DECEMBER 1995 





| been in the inte- 
rior design field for 
thirty-three years. It was 
something I just had 
an inclination to pur- 
sue,” says John Stefani- 
dis. The Egyptian-born 
designer brings global 
influences to his work 
from his extensive travels throughout Europe, In- 
dia and the Far East. After living in Italy and 
Greece, he settled in London, opening his firm in 
1967. His projects range from residences for the 
duke of Westminster and Mrs. Gordon Getty to 
commercial spaces for the Savoy Group hotels. He 
counts among his inspirations the aesthetic sensi- 
bilities of David Hicks and Roderick Cameron. 
Stefanidis can do very traditional or very modern 
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interiors with a practiced eye for livability and de- 
tail, and he often adds a touch of eccentricity to lend 
drama. “My philosophy is best summarized by style 
heroes of the past: Schinkel, Borromini, Palladio. I 
respond to and like all periods of architecture and 
design—with the exception of Art Nouveau.” 
continued on page 122 
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SETH STEIN 


52 Kelso Place, London W8 5QQ, England; telephone: 44-171-3 76-0005 


" Whee providing en- 
& vironments of se- 
renity, we try to create 
calm spaces that respond 
to natural light through 
pure forms of architec- 
ture,” says London-based 
Seth Stein, who cites 
the “natural landscape,” 
along with Andrea Palladio and Luis Barragan, as 
an influence for his sleek designs. “We’re con- 
cerned with texture, quality of light, detailing, 
pure sculptural form and technical refinement.” 
Stein opened his own office in 1989 after working 
with Richard Rogers and Sir Norman Foster; his 
early projects included contemporary art galleries 
and film company offices. “Like most European 
architects, we often work with existing buildings, 
frequently of historical importance,” he says. His 
ten-person firm is now working on an art gallery 
and restaurant at the Harewood Stables Court- 
yard, part of an eighteenth-century estate in York- 
shire. Among other current projects is “a summer 
house on a tiny island in a Finnish archipelago.” 


RosBeERT A. M. STERN 


460 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, New York 10001; telephone: 212/967-5100 





RICHARD BRYANT/ARCAID. 


JULY 1998 


JULY 1996 


Architecture 
obert A. M. Stern, 
who has written 
over a dozen books on 
architectural history and 
theory, is well known 
for his eclectic mix of 
historical references and 
details. “No single style 
or approach is suitable 
for every building and every place,” says Stern. 
“Early in our design process we frequently visit a 
project site to learn its particular features and to 
study local building traditions. As a result, we’ve 
designed houses in a range of styles and scales to 
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meet the needs and aspirations of our clients. Each 
of our houses creates a dialogue with the spirit 
of its place.” Stern is the dean of the Yale School 
of Architecture, from which he received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1965; he worked in the office of 
Richard Meier and for the city of New York before 
opening his own practice in 1969. He has 164 peo- 
ple on staff and is currently designing a public 
library in Nashville and the headquarters of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

continued on page 124 
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Through Architects and Interior Designers 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Scottsdale, Seattle, Washington, D.C. 
212-627-8080 





RosE [ARLOW 


Melrose House, 8454 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, California 90069; telephone: 323/653-2122 Design 


Re Tarlow, who 
oversees Melrose 
House, with its staff of 
eighteen, is an antiques 
dealer and an interior 
designer whose creative 
endeavors extend to her 
own line of furniture 
and fabrics. Her Bel- 
grave Square residence in London demonstrates 
her three essentials for a perfect room: “Just find a 
well-proportioned space, paint it a pleasing color, 
and fill it with things you really love.” The apart- 
ment has her signature effortless mixture of En- 
glish, French and Oriental antiques. Scale is an 
important consideration (which may mean a space 
with interesting, unusual proportions), as is put- 
ting together an appropriate background for the 
best antiques. “I’m not fixated on one style. When- 
ever I make a statement about what doesn’t please 
me or a period I’m not interested in, it’s always the 
exception. One thing I really do dislike, however, 
is seeing furniture and interiors that all resemble 
each other so much that it gets monotonous.” 
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STANLEY LIGERMAN 


Tigerman McCurry Architects, 444 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610; telephone: 312/644-5880 


SCOTT FRANCES 
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DERRY MOORE 








JUNE 1991 


Architecture 


hicago native Stanley 

Tigerman is recog- 
nized more for his explo- 
rations of alternative solu- 
tions than for an identifiable 
style. Although his work 
sometimes uses an inter- 
play of curvilinear shapes 
that recalls Mies van der 
Rohe, whom Tigerman mentions as an influence, it 
also embraces vernacular elements. “I don’t engage in 
signature work,” he says. “Design for our firm is a 
process that’s arrived at democratically through col- 
laboration, so we and the clients develop the project 
together rather than its being a privileged process for 
the designer alone. Ata larger level, this is a metaphor 
for those diverse strains that represent the unique 
American condition and our search for authenticity.” 
The cofounder and director of the socially oriented 
design school Archeworks, Tigerman has been prac- 
ticing architecture since 1961; he joined forces with 
his wife, Margaret McCurry, to form Tigerman Mc- 
Curry Architects in 1982. He has worked throughout 


the United States and in Europe and Bangladesh. 
continued on page 126 
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Edward Ferrell 818 Lewis Mittman 2025 


Lewis Mittman 2040 Edward Ferrell 569-84 


Edward Ferrell 325-68 Lewis Mittman “Mangaise” 


LEWIS MITTMAN INC. 
D&D BUILDING, 
979 THIRD AVE, 

NEW YORK, NY 10022 


(212) 888-5580 
FAX: (212) 371- 


Edward Ferrell 264-84 








Epwarp [TUTTLE 


Design Realization; telephone: 33-1-42-22-65-77 Architecture/ Design 


t’s like a think tank,” 

Edward Tuttle says of 
his Paris-based firm. He 
and his seven-member 
staff design the projects, 
and then work with ar- 
chitects and craftspeople 
in Asia and America, 
using local techniques 
and materials. “A great number of individuals 
are an integral part of the network,” says Tuttle. 
Though he has done residential projects for cou- 
turier Kenzo Takada and painter Brice Marden, 
hotels make up the majority of the firm’s work— 
Tuttle spearheaded the design of the Amanresorts 
hotels in Thailand, Indonesia, France and the 
United States. After studying architecture, he ap- 
prenticed in the design studio of Gump’s in San 
Francisco, then went on to work with interior de- 
signers in Hong Kong and Greece. ‘Tuttle finally 
settled in Paris, starting his own firm in 1977. His 
projects encompass architecture, interior design, 
furniture and accessories, and he always strives for 
“a style that’s representative of the culture.” 
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ROBERT MCLEOD 


SEPTEMBER 1998 


Dorothy Draper & Company, 60 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York, New York 10022; telephone: 212/758-2810 Design 


arrived at Dorothy 

Draper and Company 
in 1960, and I’ve been 
there ever since,” says 
Carleton Varney, who 
counts among his most 
gratifying projects the 
Greenbrier Hotel in West 
Virginia and the Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island in Michigan. “I also 
like to do different kinds of private residences 
but prefer Georgian style, complemented with 
contemporary elements.” To say that he’s an inte- 
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rior designer is to oversimplify his career. “I’m 
now creating, with my sons, Nicholas and Sebas- 
tian, a collection of furniture called Varney & 
Sons; I run a fabric and wallcovering firm in 
Florida; | own an antiques shop in Newmarket- 
on-Fergus in Ireland; and I have a business that 
does resort clothing—Carleton Varney Colours. I 
enjoy making colorful environments, in contem- 
porary and period styles, and planning resorts in 
the United States and abroad. I’m a color per- 
son—I reject all that is gray or dreary!” 

continued on page 128 
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ROBERT RECK 





AXEL VERVOORDT 


Kasteel van ’s-Gravenwezel, St. Jobsteenweg, 2970 s-Gravenwezel, Belgium; telephone: 32-3-658-1470 


hen I was still in 

school, I began 
traveling to England and 
buying things from local 
collections and country 
houses,” recalls Belgium- 
based antiques dealer 
and interior designer 
Axel Vervoordt. “As soon 
as I arrived home, friends of my parents would be 
eager to see what I came back with. During school 
holidays I would make buying trips, go to muse- 
ums and visit established dealers. But antiques 
aren’t an escape from the contemporary—they 
impart a timeless feeling and underscore that we 
live in the past, present and future.” In 1968 he 
purchased a private street in Antwerp with six- 
teen medieval houses. “People loved my house and 
asked me to help them with their homes.” That 
promising beginning led to Vervoordt’s oversee- 
ing up to forty-five projects a year, with a staff that 
includes architects, restorers and art historians. 
“My idea of decoration is ‘nondecoration.’ I want 
my interiors to become portraits of the owners.” 


VERDE VISCONTI 


——— 


SSS 


MARINA FAUST 





MARCH 1999 





ll interiors are a 
stage to Verde Vis- 
conti, who traces her ca- 
reer back to her cousin’s 
theater rehearsals, which 
she attended as a child. 
“T was taken by the in- 
ventive unreality of the 
stage,” says the Milan 
native. “Later on I realized that decorating would 
allow me to create different atmospheres.” Like a 
stage, “a house should have a great sense of space,” 
she says, “and each place, whether it’s Morocco, 
Rome or Los Angeles, has a different answer to 
the house.” In a country house in Puglia, Italy, she 
combined Italian, Indian and African furniture 
with textiles from India and Turkey. Visconti 
worked with John Stefanidis in Paris and took 
notes from her friends Balthus and Cy Twombly. 
“They’re the best natural interior designers I ever 
met,” she says. She accepts three or four commis- 
sions a year and designs furniture for all of them. 
“What is also very important,” Visconti adds, “is 
the chemistry between the owner and the house.” 
continued on page 130 
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ALAN WANZENBERG 


211 West Sixty-first Street, New York, New York 10023; telephone: 212/489-7840 Architecture 


t 








Ti gg, aes y intent is to cre- 
E: | ate a design that is 
neither overly mannered 
nor minimal but has a 
quiet confidence in its 
expression to convey a 
restrained luxury,” says 
Alan Wanzenberg, who 
spent several years at 
the office of I. M. Pei and for fourteen years 
worked with the late interior designer Jed John- 
son. “I take inspiration from the site and then 
introduce, after discussion with the clients, com- 
patible historical and stylistic precedents. When 
mixed with the site conditions and my impres- 
sions, these precedents get interpreted in new 
ways. But I try to stay away from an unimagina- 
tive and direct application of those precedents.” 
Among the projects that have been given such 
interpretations are two Manhattan apartments, 
one with a traditional European décor and anoth- 
er—Wanzenberg’s own—that has Arts and Crafts 
furnishings. “I love designs that look inevitable 
and that, once experienced, reveal a great logic.” 
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SCOTT FRANCES 


JUNE 1997 





VICTORIA WaYMOUTH 
30 Old Church Street, London SW3 SBY, England; telephone: 44-171-376-5244 


love working on resi- 
dences with a histo- 
ry, whether they’re Arts 
and Crafts, Gothic, Geor- 
gian or modern,” says La- 
dy Victoria Waymouth, 
who has been designing 
interiors for thirty-five 
years. “One of our proj- 
ects was the renovation of Goodwood House for 
Lord and Lady March, which included restoring 
the Egyptian Dining Room, originally created by 
James Wyatt. I like to think that I can combine the 
practicality of modern technology and good de- 
sign with antiques and Oriental elements. Under- 
stated luxury is essential, as is the feeling of being 
completely at ease with one’s surroundings the 
minute the place is finished. I try to anticipate how 
the clients want to live and with what style, 
whether it’s grandeur or simplicity,” she continues. 
“I blend this with a very strong sense of the archi- || 
tecture. If the residents are planning to live there | 
for a long time, they can always buy the extras 
slowly over the years, because the basis is sound.” 
continued on page 132 
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RON WILSON 


1235 Tower Road, Beverly Hills, California 90210; telephone: 310/276-0666 Design 
— , Mj t’s understandable why ae E 


Ron Wilson, who has 
designed interiors for 
Zubin Mehta, Johnny 
Carson and Tom Sel- 
leck, says, “My clients 
are always the focus of 
the room.” Wilson has 
become known for the . 
residences he created for Cher, including ones in 
Malibu and Aspen. “I’ve had some exciting times 
working on nineteen projects for her; each one 
was completely different and challenging,” says 
the designer, who founded his Beverly Hills—based 
firm in 1975. He has high regard for the work of 
Billy Baldwin, and his interiors are characterized 
by a mixture of period furnishings and antiques in 
contemporary settings. “I like strong elements and 
often use monochromatic schemes,” Wilson says. 
“Projects must have well-proportioned architec- 
tural spaces and quiet backgrounds and be fur- 
nished with appropriately scaled pieces. I like every 
period—and not doing the same thing all the time.” 


DAN FORER 





EST. 1977 





Walnut & marble executive 
desk w/eather top & clusters 
of cherubs. 7’L x 4’°6”W 













9031 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
(310) 247-3900 (310)247-8864 Fax 


Hours: Mon. - Fri. 9:00am - 6:00pm Sat.- 11:00am -5:00pm 










Cast bronze and alabaster e ey e 
Sa ee ee ee Visit our brand new website 
ie z Sk pk eed os 55"'Drop x 33" D 
— chandeliers with bronze frame. 


67"Drop x38" D a adalat with over 1000 rare & unusual 
museum quality antique pieces. 











Massive carved mahogany seating suite. Sets available in your 
choice of leather colors or fabrics. Couch 8’long 





Breathtaking 8’5”’ monumental bronze, 
“Gloria Victis”, the winged figure of victory, 
supporting the fallen warrior. 


website: www.antiquariantraders.com antiques @antiquariantraders.com 
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Johnny Grey 





We design sociable kitchens, freestanding furniture, 
and original interiors for some of the World’s most exacting individuals. 
Our projects combine the best of traditional and modern design, fine 
English craftsmanship, and a comprehensive design service 
that will delight you with efficiency, startling beauty, and originality. 


Explore our philosophies further with a complimentary catalogue, or call to order 
your personal edition of these Johnny Grey books: 


The Art of Kitchen Design, The Kitchen Workbook, The Hardworking House. 


Home Furnishings Trade Showrooms 
San Francisco - Chicago - London 
888/640.7879 Wwww.johnnygrey.co.uk 
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CELEBRATING OUR TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The most unique showroom of its kind in Los Angeles. 
Rituals features Antique and Reproduction Furniture & 
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DOMINIQUE VORILLON 


VICENTE WOLF 





333 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, New York 10018; telephone: 212/465-0590 Design 


( ood balance and 
scale in a room are 


ideal, but ninety percent 
of the time, a room isn’t 
perfect, and that’s when 
we pull out our bag of 
tricks,” says Vicente Wolf. 
The designer, who was 
a partner with the late 
Bob Patino until 1988, when he struck out on his 
own, mixes old and new, familiar and exotic. “I use 
striking elements, then accent pieces play off the 
juxtapositions,” Wolf says. “I love Italian and Swed- 
ish furniture for their diverse types of elaborate 
styles. Chinese pieces have a look that conveys age 
and simplicity. If I want to make a room gutsier, I 
may add an African sculpture or stool. Or I may off- 
set eighteenth-century French with 1950s Ameri- 
can.” In a Pound Ridge, New York, guesthouse for 
Clive Davis, “each room has its own personality.” 
Wolf’s eclecticism also extends to his own pieces, 
which are sold out of his showroom, VW Home. 

continued on page 134 
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CRAIG. WRIGHT 


700 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90069; telephone: 310/657-7655 Design 


have a passion for an- 
tiques, even in a con- 
temporary setting,” says 
Craig Wright. A Cali- 
fornia native, Wright, 
who has been involved 
in interior design for 
thirty-five years, has had 
projects all over the 
world, as well as many in his home state, from 

San Francisco to Palm Springs. “I do a California 
interpretation of English or Italian—there’s sym- 
metry and balance—but it’s a bit lighter, more 
restrained. And we do like to throw in a twist.” His 
most complex project may well be one he did for 
Michael Douglas, in which Wright had to deco- 
rate several buildings of a 50,000-square-foot 
compound on Majorca, Spain. His interest in an- 

»  tiques led him to begin his own line of reproduc- 
tions, Quatrain, launched in 1982. “It’s primarily 
European furniture from the eighteenth century 

to the early nineteenth century, with some French 
Déco,” explains Wright. “It can be anything that 

has passed through my hands and that I’ve loved.” 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 


APRIL 1997 


LARRY YAW 


Cottle Graybeal Yaw, PO. Box 529, Basalt, Colorado 81621; telephone: 970/927-4925 Architecture 


i be always been in- 
spired by the moun- 
tains of the West and 
the connection between 
human settlement and 
that indomitable terrain,” 
says Larry Yaw. “The 
West has a unique vital- 
ity, a rawness and a re- 
spectful disregard for convention that we try to 
bring to our work.” Yaw founded his firm in As- 
pen in 1970 “as a collaborative of architects/ski 
bums—we got our first commission on a ski lift” 
and has since added offices in Vail and Telluride. 
“But we purposefully resist the notion of a ‘style,’” 
says Yaw. “Each project is developed around the 
unique conditions of people and place. We insist 
on client involvement, and some clients really like 
to explore.” Yaw uses traditional materials in un- 
orthodox ways, such as combining stucco with 
steel for a house on a ranch near the Colorado- 
New Mexico border. “We arrive at a conceptual 
diagram that, with its core philosophy, becomes 
the ongoing reference as the design evolves.” O 
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or the complete PM Portfolio, Send $25 to: Phyllis oo eee Dept. A 8772 Beverly Blvd., West Hollywood, CA 90048 
323-655-6238 Fax 323-655-6485 www.phyllismorris.com 





A FRESH APPROACH TO COLOR AND 
FORM RESHAPES THE AMERICAN AESTHETIC 
By Steven M. L. Aronson 
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“Color is the great transformer,” 
said Billy Baldwin (1903-1983). 
Asove Lert: He sits in his New York 
apartment around 1973. Lerr: The 
blue salon of La Fiorentina, on the 
French Riviera, attests to his gift 
for creating sophisticated simplic- 
ity and comfort. He designed the 
legendary villa in the early 1970s. 
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he dean of indige- 
nous decorators 
(he abhorred the 
term interior de- 
signer), Billy Baldwin was at 
once a classicist and a mod- 
ernist. Though his aesthetic 
emotions were from time to 
time stirred by things Conti- 


nental, in general he dis- 
dained the florid, baroque 
and rococo in favor of the 
clean-cut, hard-edged and 
pared-down. Among his early 
influences were Frances E]- 
kins, perhaps the most so- 
phisticated decorator of her 
day, and Jean-Michel Frank, 


5 5 —s sn it 
Se ee 


whom he described categori- 
cally as “the last genius of 
French furniture.” 

Baldwin’s own work was 
slick, in the positive sense: 
neat, trim and tidy—indeed, 
immaculate. It was also 
snappy: everything tailored, 
starched and polished—yet 








Baldwin based his mid-1960s deco- 
ration for what he called the “Tall 
Room” in Woodson Taulbee’s Man- 
hattan apartment on a Matisse draw- 
ing; the custom fabric adapted the 
artwork’s design. His signature 
slipper chair and the sofa were low 
and wall-hugging, which helped 

to keep the room uncluttered. 
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“J must say that architecture 
comes first, then decoration,” not- 
ed Baldwin. “The elements of pro- 
portion and scale are necessary.” 
BELow: He used practical cottons 
in 1949 to establish an understated 
background for the art in the Ed- 
ward Dubles’ living room. 


Bottom: In 1956 Baldwin envel- 
oped Diana Vreeland’s bedroom in 
her Park Avenue apartment in a 
bold fabric emblazoned with over- 
scale leaves, branches and Persian 
flowers. Such exotic patterns capti- 
vated Madeleine Castaing, whom 
he admired and emulated. 
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at the same time uncon- 
trived-looking. Above all, it 
merican. “We can rec- 
ognize and give credit where 
credit is due, to the debt of 
taste we owe Europe, but we 
have taste, too,” he declared. 
He would live to see his own 
name become a byword for 
exempl merican design. 
For Baldwin, who was par- 
tial to plump deep-seated so- 
fas and chairs, the ultimate 





luxury was comfort. “First 
and foremost, furniture must 
be comfortable,” he decreed. 
“That is the original purpose 
of it, after all.” He usually 
had it upholstered straight 
to the floor, believing that too 
many naked chair legs left a 
room looking “restless.” 
Eclectic where furniture 
was concerned, he champi- 
oned “a mixture of all na- 
tionalities, old and new,” but 


one of the canons he car- 
ried at the forefront of his 
mind was that there must be a 
connection between the var- 
ious pieces. That connection, 
not surprisingly, was quality, 
in the name of which he fa- 
vored pieces of contemporary 
design over reproductions of 
antiques: Unlike most deco- 
rators’, Baldwin’s first im- 
pulse was to use some of 
the furniture the client al- 


| 
i 


ready possessed—“I do not 
necessarily believe in throw- 
ing out everything and start- 
ing from scratch.” The full at- 
mosphere or mood of a room 
could never be achieved, he 
felt, without an “enormous 
personal manifestation” on 
the part of the client, which 
would serve in turn to en- 
hance his own work. In fact, 
he confessed that he had “a 

continued on page 237 





“Any color at any time may be used, 
especially if it is a favorite of the per- 
son who has to live with it,” said 
Baldwin, who in the mid-1970s chose 
a deep blue for Bonnie McIlhenny 
Wintersteen’s bedroom in her Penn- 
sylvania apartment. “Color should 
not be subject to the rules of fashion.” 
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eoftrey 


Bennison 


EXTRAVAGANT PATTERNS AND REMARKABLE 
OBJECTS DEFINE EXOTIC ENGLISH ROOMS 


By Stephen Calloway 


t is a curious thing that, like so 
many of the greatest, Geoffrey 
Bennison became an antiques deal- 
er and decorator almost by chance. 
Born in 1921 in the north of England, 
he had originally wanted to be an artist. 
In the 1940s he won a wartime place 
at the prestigious Slade School of Art, 
then was evacuated from London to the 


delights of Oxford. There he came un- 


“What most people expect of a dec- 
orator—ghastly good taste and pe- 
riod pedantry—is anathema to me,” 
said Geoffrey Bennison (1921-1984). 
Asove: The designer in his Lon- 
don shop. Lert: A dramatic flair 
informed his late-1970s design for 
a living room in a Paris apartment. 


der the influence of the eccentric Lord 
Berners—wit, writer, musician and col- 
lector—whose house at Faringdon may 
have given the young man his first 
glimpse of grand and unusual decora- 
tion. Art historian John Richardson, a 
Slade contemporary, recalls that Benni- 
son was widely held to be the star of his 
generation. With a precociously devel- 
oped painter’s eye for color, a meticu- 
lous Ingres-like drawing style and an 
evident flair for theatrical design, he 
might have achieved great things had he 
not been struck down by tuberculosis. 
Seven years in and out of hospitals 
followed. After Bennison returned to 
London, cured but broke, a friend sug- 
gested that he gamble his diminishing 
funds on setting up an antiques stall in 
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RiGutT: Screens of extravagantly 
painted tooled leather towered over 
the furnishings in the master bed- 
room of Bennison’s Brighton flat in 
the mid-1970s. The bedcovering 
and headcloth (visible in mirror) 
were made of silver-appliquéd vel- 
vet; the carpet was Arts and Crafts. 


the tough street market at Bermondsey. 
He flourished, and within months he 
had taken on a second stall. Major deal- 
ers, collectors and decorators gathered 
at dawn on Fridays to fight for his trea- 
sures. For four happy years he honed his 
ability to find wonderful and idiosyn- 
cratic objects—and then, at the perfect 
moment, he opened his first shop in Is- 
lington. With a later move to Pimlico 
Road (where he eventually owned three 
shops), he established himself as the 
central character of London’s most fas- 
cinating street of antiques dealers. 
Bennison’s eye for the rich and splen- 
did, his love of the eccentric and his 
predilection for vastly overscale pieces 
made entering the shop unforgettable. 
From dense theatrical gloom, distressed 
baroque mirrors gleamed; always there 
were columns of rare marble, ancient or 
seventeenth-century busts and other 


sculptures, faded brocades and Moroc- 
can or Turkish embroideries, gilt Ken- 
continued on page 240 


JAMES MORTIMER 


Tone, said Bennison, is “the most 
important element of all and the one 
most decorators disregard.” LEFT: 
In the living room of his mid-1970s 
Piccadilly Circus town house, Ben- 
nison crafted a dining area by mix- 
ing folding chairs with a sofa called 
into service as a banquette. 


“What Geoffrey achieved in his ex- 
quisitely moody rooms was a ro- 
mantically beautiful expression of 
nostalgia and comfort,” wrote Mark 
Hampton. OpposiTe: Bennison coy- 
ered a Chippendale canopy bed with 
chintz for the early-1980s London 
apartment of Isabel Goldsmith. 
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Rose , 
Cumming 


ECCENTRIC GLAMOUR 
MARKS AN ORIGINAL TALENT 
OF LASTING INFLUENCE 


By Annette Tapert 


ose Cumming’s entrance into 
the design field was as unex- 
pected as the unconventional 
interiors she would become 
famous for. Upon arriving in New York 
from a sheep ranch in her native Aus- 
tralia in 1917, she sought career advice 
from her friend Frank Crowninshield, 
the editor of Vanity Fair, who asked if 
she wanted to be a decorator. “Perhaps I 
would, but first te!l me what it is,” she said. 
Rapidly, however, she began to de- 
velop her idiosyncrat vle. She soon 
opened a decorati tiques shop, 
which she ran fo: ve 
Cumming’s work 
and often tinged wi 
adored everything f1 
tian and Austrian Barog 


ABOVE: “ decora re ar 
noprecec 5s,” said Rose Cumming 
(1887-19. Ricut: Her eccentric 
aesthetic w tin her own 
Manhattan tow e, decor 
circa 1937. The living rocm! 
18th-century Chinese wallco 

Louis XV furniture and an 18t! 

tury Venetian chinoiserie chan 
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ental furniture; to this she would add 
glittering chandeliers, Oriental bird- 
cages and fine carpets. She also collect- 
ed “frogs, mice, monkeys, horses, dogs, 
cats, fruits and vegetables (ornamental 
ones, of course),” she said. 

“Rose was a nonconformist,” observes 
Ronald Grimaldi, president of Rose 
Cumming, Inc., guardian of her legacy 
and the showroom that still offers Cum- 
ming’s brilliantly colored chintzes. Even 
her furniture placement was original: 
She would put it all in the middle of the 
room. “Then I start... dragging every- 

back and forth... until I find the ex- 

‘re this or that piece looks 

t stays forever,” she said. 

Cu vn town house, the 
living roon ighteenth-cen- 


ABOve: Ti -gold musi 
room was fi th-centu 
French pieces urpet is Ori- 
ental. Ricut: T} ry featured 
two Cumming trade »arks: jewel 
tones in unusual combinations and 
lustrous fabrics. At left is a japanned 
Queen Anne bureau-secretary. 


WEIDENFELD ARCHIVES 





tury hand-painted Chinese wallpaper 
with a silvery background and Louis 
XV furniture. Conventional lamps were 
one of Cumming’s pet hates, so black 
candles lighted the room. (“I don’t un- 
derstand electricity,” she said.) 

Cumming’s glamorous, outlandish 
style was reminiscent of film sets; in- 
deed, Marlene Dietrich and Norma 
Shearer were among her many celebrat- 
ed clients. Her sumptuous look became 
synonymous with the twenties. 

But the most enduring legacy of 
Cumming’s career was her flair for mix- 
ing bold colors. Her own library had 
emerald-green walls, scarlet japanned 
chairs and a peacock-blue satin sofa. 
“Parrots are blue and green,” she re- 
marked. “Why shouldn’t fabrics be?” 0 


ABOVE: In Cumming’s bedroom, 
silver-lamé draperies, silver-blue- 
foil-covered walls and an East 
Indian daybed reflected an exotic 
theatricality. Lerr: Her mother’s 
lilac-and-purple bedroom had 

a lit a la polonaise and bare, highly 
polished parquetry floors. 
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de Wolfe 


THE AMERICAN PIONEER WHO 
VANQUISHED VICTORIAN GLOOM 
By Edgar Munbhall 


hough dead for 

half a century, 

Elsie de Wolfe re- 

mains an icon to 

this day, revered as America’s 

first decorator. The key ele- 

ments of her style are as 

fresh as ever, and the aura of 

celebrity she brought to her 

profession has been passed 

on from one to another of 
her successors. 

Born in New York City, 


“I was the first interior decorator,” 
said Elsie de Wolfe (1865-1950), later 
Lady Mendl, who revolutionized de- 
sign at the beginning of the century 
by doing away with Victorian clutter. 
“T opened the doors and windows of 
America, and let in the air and sun- 
shine.” ABOVE: De Wolfe in 1919. 


(“Our home is now Macy’s 
front door”), ugly little Elsie 
spent some early years in 
Scotland and in 1885 was 
presented at court to Queen 
Victoria (“a little fat queen in 
a black dress and a load of 
jewels”). After having had 
some success in amateur the- 
atrical circles in New York, 
she became a professional ac- 
tress and performed various 
light comic and _ historical 


In 1913 de Wolfe received one of 
the most important commissions of 
her career, the decoration of the 
private rooms in Henry Clay Frick’s 
new Fifth Avenue mansion. After his 
death, it became a museum show- 
casing the renowned Frick Collec- 
tion. Lerr: Mrs. Frick’s boudoir. 
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ABOVE: The boudoir, which was re- 
installed in the 1930s as the Bou- 
cher Room on the first floor, had 
gilt-accented boiserie inset with 
eight panels originally painted by 
Francois Boucher for Mme de 
Pompadour. A writing table by Jean- 
Henri Riesener centered the space. 


When Frick asked to see alternative 
plans for his house, de Wolfe re- 
plied, “Mr. Frick, when I draw up a 
set of plans there is no second choice. 
There is only what I show you. The 
best.” BELow: The designer placed 
a Louis XVI bed and modern furni- 
ture in Mrs. Frick’s bedroom. 


roles throughout the 1890s. 
Her appearances, however, 
were praised more for the 
clothes she wore than for what 
she did in them, as de Wolfe 
enjoyed the unusual arrange- 
ment with her producer of 
being allowed to choose her 
own wardrobes—usually cou- 
ture ensembles she ordered 
in Paris from Paquin, Dou- 
cet or Worth. 

As early as 1887 de Wolfe 
had settled into what was 
then called a “Boston mar- 
riage” with Elisabeth “Bessie” 
Marbury, a formidable figure 
in New York society who 
also happened to be a wildly 
successful literary agent and, 
business representative for, 
among others, Wilde, Shaw, 
Bernhardt, Sardou, Rostand 
and Feydeau; she even brought 
the play Charley’s Aunt to 
the United States. 

After having restyled with 


some panache the house the 
two women shared on Ir- 
ving Place—sweeping out 
her companion’s Victorian 
clutter, opening spaces and 
introducing soft, warm col- 
ors and a bit of eighteenth- 
century French elegance—de 
Wolfe decided in 1905 to be- 
come a professional decora- 
tor, issuing smart business 
cards embellished with her 
trademark wolf-with-nosegay 
crest. That same year a group 
of powerful New York wom- 
en, named Astor, Harriman, 
Morgan, Whitney—and Mar- 
bury, organized the city’s first 
club exclusively for women, 
the Colony Club. Its hand- 
some headquarters at Madi- 
son and Thirty-first Street 
were designed by Stanford 
White, who, along with Mar- 
bury and other friends on the 
board, got de Wolfe the com- 


mission to do the decoration. 





When the Colony opened 
in 1907, the interiors estab- 
lished her reputation over- 
night. Instead of imitating 
the heavy atmosphere of men’s 
clubs, de Wolfe introduced a 
casual, feminine style with an 
abundance of glazed chintz 
(immediately making her 
“the Chintz Lady”), tiled 
floors, light draperies, pale 
walls, wicker chairs, clever 
vanity tables and the first of 
her many trellised rooms. 
The astonished reaction of 
the members to her illusion- 
istic indoor garden pavilion 
put de Wolfe’s name on 
many lips and led to a num- 
ber of lucrative commissions 
across the country. 

During the following six 
years, until her meeting with 
Henry Clay Frick, de Wolfe 
did more clubs, a number of 


private houses, both on the 


continued on page 238 


De Wolfe traveled to France with 
Frick in 1913 and persuaded him, 
during a single day, to buy several 
million francs’ worth of French 
furniture from the famous Wallace 
Collection. Lert: The second-floor 
hall was illuminated by cove light- 
ing, one of her many innovations. 


BeLow: Although de Wolfe chose 
to reinterpret Louis XVI clas- 
sicism for the majority of rooms 
under her charge, she decided to 
furnish Henry Clay Frick’s bed- 
room with English-style walnut 
paneling, a Chippendale carved 
canopy bed and a George I stool. 











BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ngelo Donghia en- 

joyed unprecedent- 

ed success for an 

interior designer 
of the 1970s and 1980s. His 
private clients included such 
household names as Ivana 
and Donald Trump, Barbara 
Walters, Diana Ross, Mary 
Tyler Moore, Halston, Ralph 
Lauren and Neil Simon; his 
corporate clients were equal- 
ly impressive. He decorated 
the Omni International Ho- 
tel in Miami, the Hotel Inter- 
Continental in New Orleans 


and Co’s world head- 
quarters urchase, New 
York. Two « mpanies 


Asove: Angelo Donghi 

in his New York City 1 

the early 1970s. RiGut: Dy 
bought a Key West house ir 
1970s, at the height of his car 
The living room’s toga-wrapp« 
chairs and bamboo furniture re- 
flected his elegant informality. 


INTRODUCING 
e TAILORED ELEGANCE AND 
INVENTIVE MATERIALS 
By Fohn Loring 


produced furniture, textiles 
and wallcoverings for the de- 
sign trade, and he licensed 
his designs for sheets, towels, 
china, glassware and giftware 
produced for the general pub- 
lic. Three years before his 
untimely death in 1985 at the 
age of fifty, retail sales rev- 





enues from the various prod- 
ucts that Donghia designed 
and licensed amounted to a 
whopping $67.5 million. 
Unlike many designers, 
Donghia had parental ap- 
proval of his chosen career. 
When he was a mere eleven 
years old, his father engaged 








PHOTOGRAPHY: JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 










A pediment over the doorway and 
PW eC m ee ECT One Nd 
established a strong classical con- 
text for the decoration of the living 
room in Donghia’s mid-1980s Con- 
necticut residence. The oversize 
furniture—“better overscale than 
underscale”—was characteristic. 


RiGut: In the early 1980s Donghia 
designed an apartment near New 
York’s United Nations building. 
The designer who had popularized 
gray flannel as an upholstery fabric 
once again opted for a monochro- 
matic palette, as well as a silver-foil 
ceiling —a Donghia trademark. 


him to decorate the family 
tailoring shop in Vandergrift, 
Pennsylvania. Donghia later 
recalled philosophically, “The 
result was perhaps liked by 
some and hated by others, 
but that didn’t bother me. 
What mattered was that I 
had made something which 
was really the way I saw it 
and felt it.” With his father’s 
encouragement and _ assis- 
tance, he studied at Parsons 
School of Design in New 
York, then joined the design 
firm headed by Yale R. Burge, 
with a modest starting salary 
of seventy-five dollars a week. 

His first major success 
came in 1966. The new Met- 
ropolitan Opera House at 
Lincoln Center was nearing 
completion, and the Opera 
Club—a long-established pri- 
vate men’s club within the 
opera house—hired Donghia 
to design its restaurant and 
bar. The opening-night pre- 
miere of Samuel Barber’s An- 
thony and Cleopatra turned 
out to be a dud, but at the in- 
termissions the Opera Club’s 
white-tie-and-tailed mem- 
bers and jeweled-and-gowned 
lady guests were thrilled by 
the luxurious urbanity of 
Donghia’s interior, with its 
silver-foil ceiling, blue-glass 
chandeliers and black-uphol- 
stered Regency-style chairs. 
Several attendees hired Don- 


ghia on the spot to design 
their apartments. Shortly 
thereafter, Burge made him a 
partner in the firm, whose 
name wa 
Donghia In 


The desis hi ncterl 
ors changed ll, from 
country French 
temporary. heir 


continued 
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LerT: For his friends Ricky and 
Ralph Lauren, whose Manhattan 
duplex he designed in the early 
1980s, Donghia emphasized sharp 
geometry and pristine surfaces. “I 
was pushed by Ralph, I think, fur- 
ther than I have ever been before,” 
Donghia said of the project. 


Opposite: Mary Tyler Moore loved 
Donghia’s crystal-beaded chande- 
lier so much that he installed it in 
her New York apartment, which he 
designed in the early 1980s. Opro- 
sITE RiGut: Large canvases by 
Fernando Botero set the scale for 

a bedroom designed in 1981. 
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raper 


BOLD GESTURES AND AUDACIOUS SCALE 


ith great flair 

and perhaps 

the most in- 

dividual point 

of view, Dorothy Draper was 

one of the early female deco- 

rators who, along with Elsie 

de Wolfe, Eleanor McMillen 

Brown and Ruby Ross Wood, 

set the standards that turned 

decorating from an avocation- 

al service into a full-fledged 
and very public profession. 

Draper, née Dorothy Tuck- 


erman, was born in 1889 in 


Lert: Dorothy Draper (1889-1969), 
a scion of an old New York family, 
was seminal in bringing public 
notice to the field of interior design 
with her bold décor and absolute 
self-confidence. In the 1930s and 
1940s she made her mark refurbish- 
ing numerous high-profile hotels. 








By Feffrey Simpson 


‘Tuxedo Park, New York, an 
enclave of long-established 
wealth. She simply “came 
from the right people,” and 
she let others know it her 
whole life. Her assurance and 
her resulting self-confidence 
in design—expressed in her 
dictum, “If it looks right it is 
right”—were a tremendous 
asset in her business. 

In 1912 Tuckerman mar- 
ried George “Dan” Draper, 
a doctor (and a brother of 
monologuist Ruth Draper), 
and by the early 1920s she had 
opened the firm Architectur- 
al Clearing House. (It even- 
tually became Dorothy Drap- 
er & Company, now headed 
by Carleton Varney.) Too dic- 
tatorial to be happy working 
with private parties, she took 
a commission to decorate the 
lobby of the Hotel Carlyle. 
Draper began to define her 
style there, with black, white 
and gray geometric marble 
floors and classical busts. 

Another important early 
project was a new exterior 
for some flats on Sutton Place 
that were to become luxury 
apartments. Draper had the 
brick fagades painted black 
with dead-white trim (a com- 
bination she would often 
use) and had each front door 
painted a brilliant color. 

It was with the Hampshire 
House hotel on Central Park 
South that her mature style 
came into its own. She first 
used one of her trademark 
motifs, oversize applied white 


Lert: The living room of Draper’s 
residence at Manhattan’s Hotel Car- 
lyle, decorated in the 1940s, had au- 
bergine walls and white trim (Draper 
hated brown—even mahogany). 
RicuT: In the library, Draper’s sig- 
nature cabbage-rose chintz was jux- 
taposed with a striped wallcovering. 
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COURTESY DOROTHY DI 


Opposite: Draper redecorated the 
lobby of San Francisco’s Mark 
Hopkins Hotel in 1935, creating a 
glittering space with girandole 
wall sconces in mirrored niches, 
polished pierced-brass lampshades 
with black-and-white bases, and 
upholstered rollback sofas. 





plasterwork in swags and 
scrolls. Her characteristic up- 
holstery and draperies in 
chintz printed with enor- 
mous cabbage roses, in tones 
that included scarlet, grass 
green, watermelon and cor- 
al, appeared as well. Huge 
black-and-white-marble tiles 
covered the floors. 

Draper also wrote a col- 
umn of decorating advice 
for the Hearst newspapers, 
and she appeared on the 
covers of both Life and Time 
magazines. She became a ce- 
lebrity in the modern sense 
of the word, virtually creat- 
ing the image of the decora- 
tor in the popular mind. 

The climax of Draper’s 
career came with the 1948 
renovation of the Green- 
brier Hotel in West Virginia. 
She adopted a typical red- 
and-green palette and added 


overscale plaster elements. 
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BELow: For a room in the Gideon 
Putnam Hotel in Saratoga Springs, 
New York, redesigned in 1933, 
Draper combined strong colors with 
pure-white trim and objects. (She 
would often add oversize white 
plasterwork.) The desk had a Greek- 


key motif, a Draper favorite. 





© ANDRE KERTESZ/VOGUE, CONDE NAST ARCHIVES. 


The hotel opened with a spec- 
tacular three-day party. 

In the 1950s, with the 
advent of high modernism, 
Draper’s style went out of 
fashion to a degree. Her bold 
mixing of colors, however, 
and her surreal sense of scale 
made her a true artist of the 
design world. Dorothy Drap- 
er’s advocacy of design as an 
essential part of life helped 
to establish the interior de- 
sign profession. 1 








ABOVE: The bedroom of Mary Las- 
ker’s house near Millbrook, New 
York, which Draper decorated in 
the early 1950s, was a rare residen- 
tial job. “Either a client hears my 
ideas and has an attack of apoplexy 
or he gives me carte blanche.” 


BELOow: In 1954 Draper created a 
Roman-inspired cafeteria in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Black- 
and-white columns surrounded a 
pool. The walls and ceilings were 

a dark blackberry hue, and the 


chandeliers and chairs were white. 
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Tony Duquette 


CHAMPION & OF MAGIC 


AND THEATER IN RESIDENTIAL DESIGN 


a 
Pe ELEDL 


ike so much in life, 

it began with a din- 

ner party. The set- 

ting was Los Ange- 
les, the year was 1941, and 
the star of the evening was a 
witty plaster-and-glass cen- 
terpiece, playfully encrusted 
with faux jewels. This pre- 
posterous creation—around 
which sat a clutch of fine 
decorators, including the sep- 
tuagenarian Elsie de Wolfe 
and the host, Hollywood de- 
signer James Pendleton— 
represented the decorating 
debut of a twenty-seven- 
year-old named Tony Du- 
quette. And it was a triumph. 


Tor Lert: “We have sought inspi- 
ration for this house from the four 
corners of the earth,” Tony Du- 
quette (1914-1999) said of the San 
Francisco house that he and his 
wife, Elizabeth, decorated over the 
course of decades. Lerr: A “magi- 
cal grotto” off the entrance hall. 


By Penelope Rowlands 


“Everyone who sat at that 
table ended up hiring Tony,” 
remembers Hutton Wilkin- 
son, his business partner for 
thirty years. Most distin- 
guished of these was de 
Wolfe herself, who had re- 
turned to the United States 
to escape the war and would 
become one of the gifted 
youth’s most fervent champi- 
ons. “She’d just bought a 
house in Beverly Hills, and 
she and Tony transformed 
it,” Wilkinson reports. 

Duquette was raised in 
southern California in a mu- 
sically inclined family; there 
was even a touch of design 


ABove: “I designed the enclosed 
terrace around the Tiffany stained- 
glass window,” he noted. Typical 
of his witty touches was a Balinese 
“toad orchestra” on the table. 
Opposite: An amethyst-crystal 
chandelier created by Duquette 
illuminated the living room. 
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“This house is a fantasy based on 
an imaginary family we pretend oc- 
cupies it,” said Duquette. “The 
man of the house is a captain who 
has traveled the seven seas collect- 
ing treasures.” ABOVE: Atop the en- 
trance to the chapel room was an 
18th-century Venetian painting. 


history in his background—a 
great-uncle had been a part- 
ner of William Morris’s in 
London. While some par- 
ents might have been non- 
plussed by their son’s early 
eccentric style, his were not. 
In fact, it was his father who 
drove his son, a recent art 
school vraduate who was 
then v 
signer, 
with the 
tor Willia 
What D 
the table— 


storied Calii 


is a store de- 
first meeting 


lecora- 


for the rest o! 

signing life—was 

naive, wonderful st 
Wilkinson. “He’d transfo 
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things right before your eyes,” 
says James Coburn, for whom, 
in the 1960s, the designer 
turned a Beverly Hills house 
into a brilliantly hued, East- 
ern-inspired extravaganza. 
“He came up with things that 
blew your mind.” At Co- 
burn’s house, these included 
an enormous Chinese lan- 
tern that “Tony dolled up 
and made extraordinary,” a 
polychromatic stuffed bird of 
paradise and shell-encrusted 
ceiling beams. “You felt there 
was magic all around you,” 
the actor adds, using a word 
that comes up often when 
people talk about Duquette. 
“He was the Merlin of the 
design world,” decorator Ron 
Mann observes. 
‘To call Duquette multital- 
nted is an understatement: 
reated sets for movies 
Ziegfeld Follies), cos- 
ibly for the origi- 
iway pre luction of 
), and be scaled 
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BeLow: A pagoda lantern hung 
in a sitting area. “Scavenging,” he 
said of the objects he found and 
transformed, “is my passion, in- 
stead of drinking or gambling.” 
Borrom: The master bedroom, 
with an elaborate canopy bed and 
hand-painted Chinese wallpaper. 
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Oppos!Te: In 1986 Duquette creat- 
eda pavilion dedicated to Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, also in San Francisco; 
it was destroyed by a 1989 fire. He 
wrote, “I have cloaked Saint Fran- 
cis in mystery and splendor and 
filled the air with strange sweet 
music and strange sweet motion.” 
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Frances Elkins 


A FORWARD-LOOKING ICON OF EUROPEAN CHIC AND AMERICAN STYLE 


hen Elsie de Wolfe be- 

gan her career as an in- 

terior decorator at the 

dawn of the twentieth 

century, she set the stage for a host of 

other women who would soon follow in 

her footsteps. Prominent among these 

disciples was Frances Elkins, a Milwau- 

kee native who revolutionized interiors 

by combining traditional and avant- 
garde pieces with vibrant color. 

Venturing out from the Midwest, 

Elkins joined her older brother, David 

Adler, in Paris, where he was studying 

architecture at the Ecole des Beaux- 

Arts. Adler, who would later settle in 

Chicago and become the leading do- 


Top RiGut: Frances Elkins (1888- 
1953) combined “highly controlled 
color schemes and strictly symmet- 
rical formats” with “a huge range 
of periods and styles,” said Mark 
Hampton. Opposite: Her 1935 de- 
sign for the library of the Wheeler 
residence in Lake Forest, Illinois. 


By Stephen M. Salny 


mestic architect for the city’s affluent 
families, was the single most important 
influence on the young designer. His 
mastery of classical design set a stan- 
dard that she would follow through- 
out her career. 

During her travels in Europe, Elkins 
was drawn to the new and the unusual, 
and she established strong relationships 
with artisans whose work became hall- 
marks of modern art and design. In 
Paris her friendships with Jean-Michel 
Frank and Alberto Giacometti resulted 
in successful collaborations, and she 
made suggestions for some of Frank’s 
leather furniture and Giacometti’s 
handcrafted plaster lamps. 


COURTESY KATHERINE E. BOYD. 








ABOVE: Plaster ornamentation on the 
mantelpiece, overmantel and ceiling 
created a Georgian envelope for the 
Wheelers’ dining room. The floor 
was stenciled along the perimeter 
of the room as well as in the center, 
where Elkins arranged an English 
table and Queen Anne-style chairs. 
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Elkins and her brother, architect 
David Adler, collaborated on nine 
residences in Chicago, including 
the 1926 Norman-style house of 
advertising executive Albert D. 
Las Che living room had 18th- 
( »nch boiserie and Louis 
A V—style f i 
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Back in the United States, Elkins in- 
troduced Frank’s furniture and became 
the exclusive importer of his pieces. It 
was no surprise, then, that her clients’ 
homes were repositories for his low ta- 
bles, console tables and leather-uphol- 
stered sofas and club chairs. 

Home for Elkins eventually became 
the small town of Monterey, California, 
where in 1918 she and her husband, Fel- 
ton, paid five thousand dollars for Casa 
\mesti, a run-down 1830s adobe house. 
Elkins knew that she could transform 
Casa Amesti into a showplace that would 
serve as a calling card for her burgeon- 
ing interior decorating business. 





She worked with her brother on the 
restoration, and his influence result- 
ed in classically detailed interiors that 
possessed excellent balance and pro- 
portion. For example, in the living room 
on the second floor, Adler added a den- 
til cornice, fluted door casings and a 
pedimented overmantel that refined the 
space without interfering with the pa- 
tina on its thick plastered walls and 
plank ceiling. 

Although the room was furnished 
with a mixture of English, French and 
Chinese pieces, a precise use of color— 
complementary shades of blue, yellow 

continued on page 244 
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Top: The symmetry of the library Asove: A chinoiserie wallcovering 
in the early-1930s Reed residence— and faux-bamboo chairs were mixed 
another Adler and Elkins design— with Georgian woodwork and an 
reflected the influence of Jean- * oversize Chippendale sideboard in 
Michel Frank. Elkins, who was the the Reed dining room. Ricut: A 
first American to import Frank’s guest bedroom featured distressed- 
pieces, furnished the room with his silver-foil walls and a gray-marble- 
leather sofa and marble table. and-polished-steel fire surround. 
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‘ourcade 


CELEBRATING THE PLEASURES OF MAGNIFICENT EXCESS 


utrageous luxury is what our 
clients want,” Vincent Four- 
cade once said, adding, “We 
have taught them to prefer 
excess.” A grandiloquent statement, cer- 
tainly, but the grandeur that Fourcade 
and Robert Denning, his companion and 
business partner, made into a symbol of 
American success in the 1980s was a 
natural outgrowth of his own heritage. 
Born in 1934 to a family of distin- 
guished French aesthetes, the designer 
spent many of his formative years in a 
twenty- bedroom house replete with 
made-to-order Majorelle furnishings. 
He abandoned a career as a banker at 
twenty-four to become a designer of 
lavish party décors—for one soiree he 
and Denning, whom he met in 1959, 
covered the floor with a hundred old 
raccoon coats. The dashingly handsome 
Fourcade segued easily into the role of 
major decorator, despite his lack of 


KAREN RADKAI 


Top: Vincent Fourcade (1934-1992), In 1985 Fourcade decorated a Man- 


who worked for 33 years with his 
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hattan apartment for fashion de- 
partner, Robert Denning, wasknown _ signer Carolyne Roehm and her 
for his opulent style. OpposrrE: The __ then husband, financier Henry 
living room of the designers’ Long _—_ Kravis. ABove: The dining room 
Island house, decorated in the early —_ walls were marbleized. RIGHT: 
1980s with Art Nouveau pieces from _ Fourcade chose rich brocades and 
Fourcade’s family home near Paris. deep colors for the living room. 


By Mitchell Owens 
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training. “I learned my trade by going out 
every evening as a young man,” Four- 
cade told the art historian Rosamond 
Bernier. “I went to every pretty house in 
France and Italy and other places, too, 
and I remembered them all, even down 
to what was on each little table.” 

What Fourcade seemed to remember 
most clearly was the staggering luxury 
of a European family whose taste was 
sufficiently constant from house to 
house to lend its name to a style of dec- 
oration, /e gotit Rothschild. Heady interi- 
ors that wedded Ottoman luxury to the 
button-tufted comforts of the Second 
Empire, the Rothschilds’ homes were a 
constant source of inspiration for Four- 
cade, even though his projects incorpo- 
rated ideas and details culled from 
sources as varied as Carl Larsson water- 
colors, South Carolina houses and the 


architecture of the German Neoclassi- 
cist Karl Friedrich Schinkel. 
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Asove Lert: The living room of an 
apartment that Denning and Four- 
cade shared in Paris and decorated 
in the late 1980s was “rather tame 
compared with rooms we did for 
our clients,” said Denning. A screen 
provided the “shot of red” that Four- 
cade recommended for every room. 


Lert: For the Paris apartment’s 
master bedroom, the partners chose 
an Italian Empire bed, a 19th-cen- 
tury Russian chandelier and a pair 
of tasseled 19th-century French 
bergéres. Signature touches in- 
cluded plenty of lamps and double- 
and triple-hung oil paintings. 





It was an opulence that attracted so- 
phisticated clients such as Héléne and 
Michel David-Weill, Italian polit 
and Fiat heiress Susanna Agnelli and 
Frangoise and Oscar de la Renta. As of- 
ten as not, the art was important (Giam- 
bologna bronzes, Clodion terra-cottas), 
the antiques monumental in scale and 
signed by major cabinetmakers (Adam 
Weisweiler, Georges Jacob, Thomas 
Hope), the accessories lavish (Napoleon 
III carpets, fringed silk lampshades) and 


the fabrics papal (garnet damask, gas-’ 


blue brocade, moodily colored velvets). 
Balloon shades and fur bed throws were 
paramount, and always there was a 





touch of red. A room without it, de- 
clared Fourcade, who died in Paris in 
1992 at the age of fifty-eight, was like “a 
woman without lipstick. 

An apartment that personified Four- 
cade’s talent for grand-luxe appoint- 
ments was that of Carolyne Roehm, the 
fashion designer, and her then husband, 
financier Henry Kravis. It was also the 
designer’s most controversial creation, 
so much an emblem of the fortunes 
made in the 1980s that it reportedly was 
mimicked in the sets for Sherman Mc- 


Coy’s apartment in the movie Bonfire of 


the Vanities. When the couple’s dining 
room appeared on the cover of a New 





“The rooms must not look new,” 
decreed Fourcade. “They must 
give the impression that they 
evolved over generations, never 
touched by a decorator.” ABOVE: 
The sitting area in the master bed- 
room of the partners’ residence in 
Manhattan, designed in 1985. 


York Times Magazine special issue on en- 
tertaining, there was a public outcry 
over the couple’s flamboyant lifestyle. 
The next such issue emphasized instead 
the joys of make-it-yourself picnics and 
simple family-style meals—to the great 
amusement of Fourcade, who rejoiced 


‘in his aristocratic approach to life. 0 
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Fowler 


MASTER OF THE SUBLIME COMFORTS 
OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE By Stephen Calloway 


ohn Fowler’s entry in- 

to decoration occurred 

by chance. As a young 

man, he endured office 

jobs before escaping to a 
farm. Then, hearing of a po- 
sition in the grand old Lon- 
don decorating firm Thorn- 
ton Smith, he began in its 
paint studio “restoring”—or 
faking—Chinese wallpapers. 
From there he moved to 
head the new painted-fur- 
niture department at Peter 
Jones. Even then he had an 
original eye, creating smart, 
unusual rooms that mixed 
countrified Georgian furni- 
ture, French painted pieces 
and the odd florid Victorian 



























Top: John Fowler (1906-1977) RiGut: Fowler modeled his 1969 
sought to create décors that were design for the living room of David 
elegant but unpretentious and and Evangeline Bruce’s London 
comfortable. Asove: For Hamble- apartment after a Louis XVI Pari- 
don Manor, decorated in 1955, he sian example. The ruffled draper- 
composed the colors of the living ies, in the elaborate style he was 
room around an Aubusson carpet. known for, were based on a wed- 
The chandelier is Murano glass. ding dress he saw at a museum. 
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The designer was. ied for his 
brilliant sense of colo. nt and 
fabrics. ABOVE: e ea) )s 
he decorated Aru: Park in 

sex. He laid colo: 


vork 
rugs over the living ; white 
Spanish carpet, a typ 
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chair covered in voguish sat- 
in. From the start he was a 
genius at draperies. 

In 1938 the decorator Sib- 
yl Colefax invited Fowler to 
join her firm. As he began 
working for grander clients, 
his style became grander too 
he faded splendor of En- 


glish country houses became 
his beau ideal, but it was his 
collaboration with an Ameri- 
can client that would prove 
the crucial influence. Nancy 
Lancaster employed him to 
help with the decoration of 
her own rooms but became 
fascinated with decoration 


one 
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herself. At the end of World 
War II she bought the firm 
that became Colefax & Fow- 
ler from the retiring Colefax. 

The working relationship 
between the two was always 
bracing. Lancaster’s formida- 
ble aunt Nancy Astor called 
them “the unhappiest un- 





married couple in England.” 
It was the unique combina- 
tion of their enthusiasms and 
talents—Fowler’s knowledge, 
attention to detail and color 
sense and Lancaster’s eye for 
scale and insistence on com- 
fort—that led to the crea- 
tion of their English coun- 


try house look, a style that 
has lasted half a century. 

In spite of crippling short- 
ages of materials, which in- 
spired Fowler to fashion su- 
perb draperies from dyed 
army blankets, the postwar 
years marked the beginning 

continued on page 242 
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“John Fowler had ‘it,’ whatever ‘it’ 
is,” his partner Nancy Lancaster 
once said. “He was drawn to beau- 
tiful things like a moth to a flame.” 
BELow: A 1939 view of his London 
apartment shows his attraction to 
relaxed, comfortable furniture. 


Bottrom: Pauline de Rothschild’s 
bedroom in her London apartment, 
which she decorated with Fowler 
in the 1970s. “She wouldn’t have 
achieved anything of this kind with- 
out John Fowler,” said her husband, 
Baron Philippe de Rothschild. 





KOLLARWJEAN-MICHEL FRANK/COURTESY EDITIONS DU REGARD 


Ca 


ean-Michel Frank was 
not a minimalist. This 
statement will shock 
admirers who view the 
most influential design- 
er of the 1930s as the maitre 
of understatement: walls of 
rye-straw marquetry, sofas of 
creamy glove leather, screens 
dressed in mica. But as endur- 
ing as those hallmarks remain, 
echoed by designers from 
Jacques Grange to the late 
Jed Johnson, Frank was sur- 
prisingly multidimensional. 
To study Frank interiors 
published between 1928 and 
1941—when the forty-six- 


year-old designer jumped 
from a Manhattan building, a 


ABOVE: Jean-Michel Frank (1895 
1941), who defined French Modern« 
style with his geometric forms and 
rich materials, used straw marquetry 
on the walls of his circa 1930 living 
room in Paris. RIGHT: Frank (above 
right) opened a shop on the rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré in 1932. 
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dt) GENIUS OF MODERNIST FRENCH DESIGN 


ROGI ANDRE/COURTESY EDITIONS DU REGARD 


By Mitchell Owens 














A display in the showroom exem- 
plifies Frank’s updated classicism: 
The mantelpiece pilasters, trumeau, 
armchair and nesting tables are 
all stripped of extraneous details 


meat mee tiniame mee ese 
The walls, characteristically, are 
teeO mie b eT e 
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GABRIEL MOULIN/MOULIN ARCHIVES SAN 











Top: Templeton Crocker sits in 
the sunroom of his San Francisco 
penthouse, which Frank designed 


in 1928, furnishing it with his wood- 


frame sofa and cube chairs. On the 
floor are lion-pe rd Me 

wool rugs. Box he id hydran 
gea line the perim 
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“Tie main problem is to occupy 
space in the simplest and most un- 
ostentatious way possible,” said 
Frank. ABove: Crocker’s living 
room featured a parchment wall- 
covering, white leather cube chairs 
and a folding screen that hid the 
piano—a typical Frank device. 





refugee desolated by the Nazi 
occupation of France and a 
love affair gone awry—is to be 
amazed by his confectionary 
palette and catholic furnish- 
ings. “White was his favorite 
color,” says the designer’s 
niece, Alice, who recalls her 
uncle’s apartment at 7 rue de 
Verneuil as a suave composi- 
tion of travertine, sanded oak, 
vellum and blanched leath- 
er. But the rooms of his 
clients embraced the glitter 
of Boulle as well as the glam- 
our of the silver screen. 

“T believe that a less severe 
principle can be found—the 
‘mixing of styles,’” he wrote in 
1935, three years after he and 
his business partner, Adolphe 
Chanaux, opened a boutique 
at 140 rue du Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, purveying rattan- 
bound scent bottles, clamshell 
torchéres and plaster lamps 
topped with cherry-red, sky- 
blue or lemon-yellow shades. 
“The noble frames that came 

continued on page 245 
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The Nelson Rockefeller apart- 
ce OMe lactam | 
French airplane hangar in 1938, 
then shipped to New York City— 
reflects Frank’s movement toward 
a less austere, more colorful brand 
of modernism. The living room’s 
sofa and end tables are Frank’s de- 
signs; the 1931 oil is by Picasso. 
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REIN'TERPRETING PAST 
ERAS FOR ‘THE UPPER ECHELONS 
OF PARIS SOCIETY 


By Laurence Mouillefarine 
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eorges Geffroy was an eigh- 

teenth-century gentleman, a 

figure from another era, one 

of a breed of decorators that 

is extinct today,” remembers couturier 

Hubert de Givenchy, a fellow aesthete 
and an ardent admirer of his work. 

Geffroy was a purist. He never ac- 

cepted more than one job at a time— 

that way he could devote himself 

entirely to each assignment. Moreover, 

he guided his clients in buying art, 


Georges Geffroy (1903-1971), one 
of postwar Paris society’s most em- 
inent designers, was an expert in 
classic, yet somewhat itrical, 
period decoration. ABoyr: He sits 
in his living room, near a | iit 
of him by Frangois de Bigorie, in 
1948. The walls are covered in satin. 


assisting them with the polite authority 
of a connoisseur. In the appraisal of 
antique furniture, he had an especially 
unerring eye. 

The designer was a prominent soci- 
ety figure in postwar Paris, and his 
clients were invariably personal friends. 
In the afternoons he could be seen 
making the rounds of the dealers with 
millionaire socialite Arturo Lopez, and 
later he would escort Gloria Guinness 
through the galleries. 


“Georges’s great quality was his 
inventiveness,” recalls Hubert de 
ichy. Ricgut: A monumental 
e, which had faux-lapis lazuli 
stucco columns with Corinthian 
capitals, dominated the library he 
created in 1948 for Baron Alexis de 
Redé in the H6étel Lambert in Paris. 
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Lert: A Louis XVI atmosphere 
permeated Gloria and Loel Guin- 
ness’s art-filled living room, which 
Geffroy designed circa 1953. 
ABOVE: He selected an 18th- 
century Neoclassical wallpaper 
depicting Greco-Roman statuary 
for the couple’s dining room. 


Opposite: When Sir Duff Cooper 
and his wife, Lady Diana, moved in- 
to the residence of the British am- 
bassador in Paris in 1944, it lacked 
a proper library. They asked Gef- 
froy to fashion one with Charles 

de Beistegui. The room—known 

as the Duff Cooper Library—has a 
Christian Bérard-designed rug. 


His own beginnings as a fashion de- 
signer left Geffroy with an abiding 
taste for fabrics. “He draped the folds 
of his curtains like a couturier,” says 
Antoine de Grandsaignes of Decour, 
where the art of upholstery has been 
handed down from father to son since 
1840. When Geffroy became an interi- 
or designer, he had his taffetas, silk 
satins and failles made to measure by 
Prelle, one of the last great silk manu- 
facturers of Lyons. He was demand- 
ing, insisting on the highest standards 
of workmanship. 

“One day,” recalls de Grandsaignes, 
“when the one fabric he had in mind 
failed to turn up among our samples, 
he went right ahead and invented 
it. He made us sew strips of taffeta 
5 continued on page 243 
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CREATOR OF A SMART NEW 
LOOK FOR THE 
HOLLY WOOD SCENE 
By William J. Mann 


In 1937, soon after actor William 
Haines (1900-1973) became a de- 
signer, he landed one of his biggest 
commissions, the Beverly Hills 
mansion of Ann and Jack Warner. 
ABove: Haines created the library’s 
furniture to suit the studio head’s 
diminutive stature. 


Haines (left, in 1949) went on to 
be Hollywood’s leading designer 
for the next 35 years. OpposiTe: In 
1971-72 Haines and Ted Graber— 
who began working with him in 
1945—decorated the Pennsylvania 
house of Ambassador Walter An- 
nenberg and his wife, Lee. 
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t’s the kind of irony 
William Haines would 
have savored: On the 
centennial of his birth 
this wisecracking, self-taught, 
maverick actor-decorator is 
in vogue once again. Born 
January 1, 1900, he used to 
call himself “a true child 
of the twentieth century”— 
and now, as his furniture be- 
comes a hot ticket for collec- 
tors, it looks as if he’ll be 
around for the twenty-first. 
He was always a fierce- 
ly contemporary man. The 
number-one box office star 
of 1930, William “Billy” 
Haines went on to become 
Hollywood’s premier interi- 
or decorator until his death 
in 1973. Dispatching with 
convention early, he ran 
away from home at fourteen 
and opened a dance hall in a 
Virginia boomtown. Later, 
in Hollywood, he lived open- 
ly with another man for 
nearly fifty years, a union 
much of Hollywood envied 
for its longevity. Always 
quick with the quip, he 
turned out to pasture tawdry 
arbiters of silent-screen taste 
like Elinor Glyn and set 
about creating a whole new 
fashion. By 1931, when Cecil 
Beaton deigned to visit the 
movie colony, he was re- 
lieved to see “ostrich-feather 
trimming, swan’s down, and 
Pierrette pompoms” fallen 
from popularity and credited 
Haines’s “unusual flair” with 
making Hollywood suddenly 
“distinctive, contemporary in 
spirit, and sophisticated.” 
Working closely with such 
architects as James E. Dole- 
na, Roland E. Coate and, lat- 
er, A. Quincy Jones, Haines 
transformed the very look of 
Hollywood. What made his 
décors so popular—and imi- 
tated—was his balance be- 
tween formal and casual, 
style and substance. Haines 
and his designers Ted Gra- 
ber and Michael Morrison 
created sleek, classic pieces 
that were triumphs of form 
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LESTER NEHAMKIN/COURTESY A. QUINCY JONES ARCHITECTURAL ARCHIVE 


Carole Lombard and Claudette Col- 
bert were among his many movie 
star clients. Known as a master 

of period styles, Haines also de- 


signed innovative furniture. ABOVE: 


The living room of a Los Angeles 
house—built by A. Quincy Jones— 
filled with Haines’s pieces in 1955. 


Haines designed George Cukor’s 
Beverly Hills residence in 1935. 
“The house suits me perfectly, and 
I know that I belong here,” said 
Cukor. “That’s his skill and his tal- 
ent.” RiGuT: Dark wall 

draperies added dram 
Georgian-inspired din 
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and function. Swivel hostess 
chairs and low-table otto- 
mans set the look, while at 
the same time offering party- 
goers easy access to banter 
and flirtation. 

“Billy Haines was interest- 
ed in how people live,” said 
Jean H. Mathison, his long- 
time assistant. “He wasn’t in- 
terested in designing just for 
snob appeal.” 

Best friend and client Bet- 
sy Bloomingdale agreed. “He 
designed all of my pieces low 
to the floor. That way the 
people were grander, not the 
furniture.” 

His style befitted his own 
quirky personality. For pal 
Joan Crawford’s living room, 
Haines—as ever, bucking 
convention—dared to go all 
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white. Then he reversed him- 
self and splashed brilliant 
colors throughout for Car- 
ole Lombard. 

It’s the link to an increas- 
ingly evanescent old Holly- 
wood that accounts for much 
of Haines’s enduring appeal. 
But it also has something to 
do with the man himself, a 
man who looked at differ- 
ence as opportunity. Now, 
with a movie based on his life 
in the works, Billy Haines 
and his oeuvre seem poised 
for the new millennium. 

“Quality tells,” he said. 
“You can gussy up and hide 
things behind veils and ruf- 
fles and suedes, but...the 
truth comes out. You had 
better know what you are do- 
ing, if you want to last.” D 








DERRY MOORE 





Asove: The living room of Haines’s 
Beverly Hills house in 1971. “This 
is where I bring clients and pro- 
spective clients,” he said. “It’s sim- 
ply the best way to expose them to 
a certain quality of life as I live it. 
Showing is always more meaning- 
ful than telling over...a desk.” 


In 1969 the Annenbergs hired 
Haines and Graber to redecorate 
Winfield House, the U.S. Embas- 
sy residence in London. Lert: “It 
was exquisite,” Haines said of the 
100-year-old hand-painted Chi- 
nese wallcovering he used on the 
garden room’s walls. 
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‘TRADITIONAL THEMES UPDATED 
FOR AMERICAN LIVING 
By Steven M. L. Aronson 


n his commendable 1992 
book, Legendary Decora- 
tors of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Mark Hampton 
celebrated not only certain 
avatars of interior design but, 
by those very choices, his kin- 
ship with them. Now his own 
name can join the ones on his 
figurative—and surely well- 
appointed—wall of honor. 
Indiana-born and -bred, 
schooled in art history and 
fine arts, he cut his deco 


ing teeth with David Hicks, 


“T always love a chance to work ina 
big, beautiful old room,” said Mark 
Hampton (1940-1998), who was 

known for his relaxed traditionalism. 
Asove: The designer in 1992. Lert: 
In 1996 he painted his Southampton 
living room brown because dark walls 
are “warm in winter, cool in Summer.” 


along the curves and lines of 
modernism, then with Par- 
ish-Hadley and McMillen, 
where, in his own words, 
he “slipped away from mod- 
ernism into the world of 
decorating that looks to 
the past for its inspiration.” 
He opened his own firm 
in 1976, and though his abid- 
ing credo could well have 
been “the older the better,” 
his veneration of the tra- 
ditional did anything but 
cramp or crowd his style. His 
interiors were formal with- 
out ever looking stuffy, 
the tonality patrician rather 
than ponderously rich—“a 
nice, undercooked look,” he 
called it, going on to add 
that “the single greatest vul- 
garity in interior decoration 
is pretentiousness.” 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Betow: “The apartment is light both 
in color value and in mood,” he said 
of Lyn Revson’s Manhattan resi- 
dence, which he redid in 1990. “T felt 
the whole space should have that 
look of the thirties with romantic 
antiques and creamy blond tones.” 


BELow Ricut: Hampton decided 
on an English feeling for an Ameri- 
can country house in 1981; he laid 
out rooms that “exude an extraor- 
dinary atmosphere of contentment.” 
He used a William Morris-style 
wallcovering in the living room. 
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Hampton was quick to 
admit he didn’t have a sig- 
nature; “I have absolutely no 
interest in a trademark style” 
was in fact his trademark 
quote. He would doubt- 


less have agreed with one 
of his mentors that “the per- 
fect interior designer, like 
the magician, must be a past 
master of the art of dis- 
appearing.” ‘To Hampton, dec- 
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orating was not about py- 
rotechnics, or ego, or bend- 
ing clients to one’s will; it was 
simple quality that count- 
ed—and lasted. His particu- 
lar distinction was that he 
was brilliant at and resonated 
in whatever style suited a 
given project—absorbing it 
and then adapting it to the 
animate present. (Because 
he was at home in every 


PETER VITALE 





period—one would have to 
range far and wide to find 
a professional so incorrigi- 
bly versatile—his work, in a 
word, could be described as 
comprehensive.) 

To the degree that he had 
made a pact with the past, he 
could be seen to have come 
out of it the winner: In each 
job, he managed to leap nim- 
bly over the rocks in the 





streams of appreciation and 
emulation and end with a 
synthesis that was signifi- 
cantly more and entirely his 
own. The rooms on which 
Hampton left his inimita- 
ble mark (footprint, thumb- 
print, fingertip) all had an 
individual character, even 
—for all their pervasive har- 
mony and seeming effort- 
lessness—a pulse. His atti- 
tude was modern, and up 
until the last he kept his 

continued on page 247 


Lert: “A light, airy setting for an- 
tique porcelain and silver,” was how 
Hampton described his 1989 objec- 
tive for a dining room in a Park Ay- 
enue apartment. The trellis motif 
is reminiscent of a classic Elsie de 
Wolfe design. The chairs and over- 
mantel mirror are Chippendale style. 


Opposite: “The idea was to create 
a large-scale Neoclassical space that 
would evoke the tropics in grand 
style,” Hampton commented about 
his 1992 design for a Florida house. 
The master bedroom is “a self-con- 
tained realm. I chose a pale blue 
palette to reflect the sea and sky.” 
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EXHILARATING ECLECTICISM AND ABUNDANT 
COLOR REAWAKEN ENGLISH TASTE By Elizabeth Lambert 


never sit in a chair, 
choose a fabric, admire 
or criticize my family’s 
clothes, without being 
intensely aware of what I’m 
looking at,” said David Hicks. 
“Dedication to design means 
ruthless criticism and los- 
ing friends.” Even so, clients, 
friends and family adored him. 
Hicks, who was based in 
London, dominated interna- 
tional design in the sixties 
and seventies; his projects 
were so numerous because 
if he found something hid- 
eous, he would redesign it 
himself. That led not only 
to houses, hotels and restau- 
rants but also to carpets, fur- 
niture, gardens, shoes, a night- 
club and even a hairstyle. 
Having tossed out the 
timid English habit of treat- 
ing stately houses as havens 
of safe, good taste, Hicks 
introduced clashing colors, 
geometrically patterned car- 
pets, large-scale objects ar- 
ranged in small spaces and 
compositions of curios and 
artworks, which he called 
tablescapes. Strong architec- 
tural elements and symme- 
try were important to him, 
and he pioneered a particular 
brand of eclecticism, mixing 
the finest antiques with the 
best modern pieces—Chip- 
pendale with chrome, Louis 
XV furniture with violet 
glove-leather upholstery. 
The son of a stockbroker, 
Hicks was born in 1929 in 


ABOVE RIGHT: Hicks (1929- 1998), 
who designed interiors for royals 
and rock stars alike, in his Lon- 
don apartment’s master bedroom, 
decorated in 1980. The bed is 
draped in glazed chintz. RIGHT: 
The Britwell Salome dining room, 
which he designed in the 1960s. 


DERRY MOORE 
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Coggeshall, Essex. He was 
always interested in art, and 
his career in interiors began 
in 1954, after a house he de- 
signed for his mother was 
published in British House ¢& 
Garden. Suddenly London’s 
most stylish people were at 
Hicks’s door. He was hand- 
some, charming and always 
rattling off ideas, but af- 
ter his marriage to Lady 
Pamela Mountbatten, there 
were sultans, kings and rock 
stars waiting for Hicks’s de- 
signs. (Jackie Kennedy told 
him that the only way she 
survived her first night in 
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the White House, which she 
called “that morgue,” was by 
borrowing some Hicks bed- 
side tables from her sister 
to cheer herself up.) 

One of his favorite proj- 
ects was the Palladian-style 
Vila Verde, on the Portuguese 
coast, because he chose the 
site and designed the archi- 
tecture, the garden, the fur- 
niture, even the doorknobs. 

In his later years it was 
architecture that interested 
him most—in particular the 
landscape architecture of the 
garden he was creating for 
his own house, The Grove, 
in Oxfordshire. Near the end 
of his life, Hicks even me- 
ticulously planned his own 
funeral, designed the coffin 
—to be filled with his obitu- 
ary notices—and dictated the 
dress code and which royals 
should be invited. He die 
on Ma 29, 1998. O 


DERRY MOORE 


ABove: In the brown library at 
Barons Court, the duke and 
duchess of Abercorn’s estate in 
Northern Ireland, decorated in 
1975, a neo-Gothic-patterned car- 
pet by Hicks contrasted with the 
Neoclassical plasterwork. The 
walls were covered in old velvet. 


Ricut: The great room at Vila 
Verde, a Palladian-style house on 
the Portuguese coast that Hicks 
designed and furnished in 1987. BE- 
Low: The card room mixed Hicks- 
designed Egyptian-style bookcases, 
Venetian masks in clear Perspex box- 
es and an 18th-century chandelier. 
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In the early 1950s Boudin designed 
the duke and duchess of Windsor’s 
house in the Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris. ABove: He framed the for- 
mal blue-and-silver salon with Lou- 
is XVI-style boiserie. Opposrre: 
Chinoiserie fantasies decorated 

the Windsors’ dining room. 
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round 1900 sever- 
al of the great Par- 
is decorating firms, 
Allard et 
ses Fils and Alavoine, began 


such as 


to expand their operations, 
establishing showrooms in 
the Americas in the hope of 
attracting new clients eager 


to add a veneer of sophisti- 


cated French taste to their 
already opulently gilded 
lifestyles. Few of them, how- 
ever, equaled the energy and 
ambition of the House of 
Jansen, which opened offices 
not only in New York but 
also in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro and Havana. 

The business was founded 





in Paris in 1880 by Henri 
Jansen, who, although Dutch 
by birth, had made himself 
a prominent figure in the Par- 
is worlds of antiques dealing 
and furniture making, and in 
that curious gray area that lies 
somewhere between. Pro- 
eressing naturally to the cre- 
ation of complete rooms and 
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THE DISTINGUISHED 
FIRM THAT BROUGHT 
FRENCH STYLE 
TO THE WORLD 


By Stephen Calloway 


For over 100 years the House of Jan- 
sen, which Henri Jansen founded in 
1880, was renowned for its classic 
French interiors. RIGHT: Stéphane 
Boudin (1888-1967) headed the firm 
from the 1930s to the 1960s. They 
worked internationally, completing 
rooms for the White House in 1962. 


SY BRIGITTE BOUDIN 


COURTE 


| the decoration of whole hous- 
es, Jansen specialized in solidly 
| grand, if rather vague, “tous 
| les Louis” period-style work. 
| He rapidly outdistanced his 
| rivals in amassing a superb 
| stock of furniture as well as 
| exquisite French boiseries and 
entire rooms of carved wood- 

work from important houses 


FRITZ VON DER SCHULENBURG/HARRODS PUBLISHING 


across Europe—for example, 
the Hotel Parr in Vienna. 
Then, momentously, in 1923 
Jansen was joined by Sté- 
phane Boudin, who within lit- 
tle more than a decade would 
become one of the era’s most 
celebrated decorators and 
make the name Jansen a by- 
word for grandeur and chic. 





Boudin was born in 1888, 
the son of a passementerie 
manufacturer who was a ma- 
jor supplier of tassels and trim 
for Jansen. He rose quickly to 
be the firm’s principal de- 
signer and was soon working 
for prestigious clients, such 
as the Prince of Wales (later 
duke of Windsor), for ‘whose 


country retreat Fort Belve- 
dere he laid out stylish, com- 
fortable interiors. As the 
thirties began he was doing 
several projects in France, 
but most were in England. 
He had a formative influ- 
ence on the making of the 
grandiose interiors at Ditch- 
ley Park, the home of Nancy 
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Lert: Pierre Delbée (1900-1974), 
who was the director of Jansen after 
Boudin, moved into his avenue Foch 
apartment in 1957. The entrance 
hall, which was often used for dining, 
had Louis XVI-style painted boi- 
serie and doors simulating Renais- 
sance intarsia of ebony and ivory. 


Astor’s niece Nancy Lancaster, 
who later took up decoration 
herself, becoming the partner 
of John Fowler. Coming from 
widely differing traditions, 
Lancaster and Boudin agreed 
completely on the subtle 
painting of old woodwork. 
“He had the most extraordi- 
nary good taste,” she said, 
“and understood color.” 

Boudin was “the greatest 
decorator in the world,” ac- 
cording to Sir Henry “Chips” 
Channon, the American mil- 
lionaire socialite who settled 
himself at the very heart of 
the English political establish- 
ment. For him Boudin de- 
signed in 1934 the most frivo- 
lous room of the era, and one 
of the most expensive—a ro- 
coco fantasy based on the 
riotous pale-blue-and-silver 
Amalienburg Pavilion of the 
Nymphenburg Palace, near 
Munich. Installing a mirrored 
table and thirty rococo chairs 
Ee Vd and side tables inspired by 
» t = furniture from the Hotel Parr, 
Boudin charged his client a 
cool six thousand pounds, 
~S which would be approxi- 
I, » mately half a million dollars 
iy today. Ironically, wartime 
bomb damage revealed that 
much of the decoration was 
not the carved wood Channon 

imagined but cast plaster. 
His 1938 commission to de- 
sign a tented pavilion for a 
party for Elsie de Wolfe 
earned Boudin the sobriquet 
the “decorator’s decorator.” 
He went on to do extensive 
work for the duke and duchess 


of W mdsor: first in their Top: Although Delbée’s 1965 dé- Asove: Lady Honor Channon, the 
Paris house; then, after the cor for Bartolomé March’s Madrid wife of Sir Henry “Chips” Channon, 
war, at their country place, the residence was decidedly French, posed for Cecil Beaton in the dining 
Moulin de la Tuilerie (famous- he established a rane place by room os ee London house in 
mifee Detieloae: hanging paintings by Antonio 1934. Boudin patterned its rococo 
ly damned by Billy Baldw oe Gane a allots: of Goya’s, decoration afc the 18th-century 
as revealing Wallis Simpson’s jn a salon. The pair of console ta- Francois de Cuvilliés—designed ; 
continued on page 246 _ bles are by André-Charles Boulle. Amalienburg Pavilion, near Munich. 
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Jed Johnson 


CONTEMPORARY 


INSTINCTS TEMPERED BY A FLAIR 
FOR HISTORICAL ALLUSION 


ed Johnson had the ability, more 
finely honed than that of any oth- 
er interior designer of his time, 
to pick the best and integrate it, 
quietly, into a serene new whole. He 
was not a traditionalist and he was not 
a modernist, and his work was not min- 
imalist and it was not full of clutter. 
Johnson embraced everything, and yet 
he was not an eclectic, with his work 
dependent on unexpected juxtaposi- 
tions. It is more that he interpreted 
every style in a way that marked it as his 
own. His rooms full of French antiques 
had an intuitive discipline and restraint. 
His modern rooms possessed a deep, 
glowing sensuousness. Johnson had the 
rarest gift of all among designers, the 
ability to go against the grain and some- 
how bring out the truest manifestations 
of any style. He designed against type: 
His traditional rooms were marked by 
an unexpected rigor, his modern rooms 
by an unexpected degree of emotion. 
Yet they always seemed right. It is as if 
Johnson had a kind of gyroscope inside 
him that kept everything on center. 
His, beginnings were atypical—he 
came to New York in 1968 from his 
native Sacramento, California, and found 
a job at Andy Warhol’s Factory. He spent 
twelve years with Warhol, working on 
his films but eventually settling into the 
part of the artist’s life that he felt more 
comfortable with, which was helping 
Warhol assemble his collections. War- 
hol was a rapacious collector, and it fell 
to Johnson to give his acquisitions some 
order. Being Warhol’s curator was, in a 
sense, the beginning of his decorating 


ABovE RiGut: Jed Johnson (1948- 
1996). LEFT: Johnson anchored 
the living room of a 1990s New 


* York apartment with a 19th-cen- 


tury Sultanabad carpet. “Jed liked 
to build a room around a key rug, 
and he was a master of rugs,” Alan 
Wanzenberg says of his late partner. 
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By Paul Goldberger 


career, where he learned to discriminate 
between good objects and great ones, 
and where he learned to love things as 
distinctly different as Art Déco furni- 
ture and antique cookie jars. Warhol’s 
town house on the Upper East Side, 
which Johnson had found for the artist, 
became his design school. 

Warhol led Johnson to such impor- 
tant clients as collectors Sandra Brant 
and Peter Brant, Mick Jagger and Jerry 
Hall, Barbra Streisand, and Richard 
Gere, though Johnson and his partner, 
architect Alan Wanzenberg, worked 
for numerous lesser-known people as 
well. What Johnson and Wanzenberg’s 
chents had in common was a desire to 
feel connected to the great designs of 
the past without being confined by 
them. Johnson’s rooms were never ex- 
cessive. They had air and space, and 
a sense of freshness. He loved luxury, 
but he considered excess to be a form 
of vulgarity. He was a natural editor, 
and he edited himself best of all. 

‘ Johnson—who died in the crash of 
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Lert: Johnson chose a Jean-Michel 
Frank low table and a Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann chair for a 1994 Central 
Park apartment because the owners 
requested that the furniture and 
the paintings be from the same era. 
“Everything we did was intended 
not to compete with the art,” he said. 


Ricut: “It has the feel of a Paris 
apartment,” said Johnson, describ- 
ing a Manhattan residence he de- 
signed in 1992. The client “wanted 
something that was classic but not 
traditional,” noted Johnson, who 
selected Royeére chairs and 1930s 
French pieces for the living room. 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





TWA Flight 800 in 1996, at the age of 
forty-seven—had the eye of a connois- 
seur and the compositional gift of an 
artist. His rooms were assemblages of 
splendid pieces, set in sensual wholes. 
He was as interested in fabric and tex- 
ture as in mass and shape, which is why 
he could hang a Cy Twombly painting 
on eighteenth-century Chinese wall- 
paper or a Venetian-glass chandelier 
next to a huge nineteenth-century Irish 
scagliola urn. It was not the clever- 
ness of the combination that intrigued 
Johnson; it was the way the shapes 
and the textures played off each other. 
So, too, with the mix of furniture by 


Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann and Jean- 
Michel Frank, walls of satinwood and 
handwoven silk, and paintings by Pi- 
casso, Léger, Klee, Miro and Bacon that 
Johnson assembled for an apartment 
on Fifth Avenue in such a way that the 
residence emanated not only elegance 
but genuine warmth. 

Like those unusual people who seem 
able to communicate with animals, John- 
son seemed always to be able to hear the 
objects that he loved speak. He himself 
spoke quietly—perhaps the better to 
listen to them—and he always said he 
would rather be known for his work 
than for anything he said. 0 











ABOVE: Maureen Cogan envisioned 
Swedish furniture for her Southamp- 
ton house, which Johnson was work- 
ing on at the time of his death, but 
for the master bedroom he bought 
American pieces, such as an R. J. 
Horner faux-bamboo suite, as well 
as a japonaiserie cheval mirror. 
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FAMOUSLY WHITE ROOMS 
FORAN ENGLISH INNOVATOR 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


hile other de- 

signers were 

thinking 

about white, 
writing about white and us- 
ing white generously in 1927, 
Syrie Maugham braved it 
and went all out with pots 
of paint, buckets of bleach, 
yards of white satin, wool 
and silk, white velvet lamp- 
shades and even white lilies 
for her own drawing room in 
London. Mirrors and glass 
made it what a friend called 
“smiling, shimmering, all- 
white.” The first all-white 
room had arrived—and so 
had Syrie Maugham. 

Anyone who saw that room 
never forgot it; and at her 
parties, which Cecil Beaton 
said were “better for the gos- 
sip columns than the Court 
Circular,” everyone who mat- 
tered did see it. The Prince of 
Wales and Wallis Simpson 
held private conversations in 
her library; Vogue editors 
wrote that she had “appre- 
hended the sweet uses of 
light and white.” 

Furniture was Maugham’s 
specialty: French provincial 
antiques and her own designs 
alike received the Maugham 
treatment. They were pick- 
led or stripped, painted, or 
finished with a secret craque- 
lure technique. “Cut it down 
and paint it white,” she would 
order her craftsmen. 

Ee ; Born in London in 1879, 
pera UaL) | te i 2 | oa Maugham opened a shop on 
Baker Street in 1922. As it 
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ABOVE LEFT: “Elimination is one 
of the secrets of successful interior 
design,” said Syrie Maugham (1879- 
1955), seated in her London house. 
Lert: For the Pavilion at Waddes- 
don, which she leased from the 
Rothschilds in 1934, Maugham 
used plaster palm colonnettes by 
Serge Roche in the dining room. 
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COURTESY WEIDENFELD & NICHOLSON ARCHIVES 


DERRY MOORE 


Tor: Maugham’s famous 1927 all- 
white drawing room in her King’s 
Road house came to define her 
style. Above: Although renowned 
for her use of white, the designer 
often incorporated color accents, 
such as the blue fabric in a 1935 sit- 
ting room for the duchess of Argyll. 


flourished, she began deco- 
rating, taking on projects in 
Palm Beach and California 
and adding shops in New 
York and Chicago. Elsie de 
Wolfe bought pieces from 
her, and when de Wolfe was 
in London, Maugham’s staff 
hid furniture in the basement, 
although they were never 
certain whether Maugham 
was afraid de Wolfe would 
copy her or whether she had 
already copied de Wolfe. 
People often raved about 
Maugham’s bright eyes, her 
pale skin and her black suits 
and frilly white blouses from 
Molyneux and Balenciaga. 
Her prices were high—“She 
knew what she could get 


away with,” observed Victor 
Afia. “It wasn’t the stuff so 
much as her talent she was 
charging for”—and her iden- 
tification of antiques was 
often “casual.” Friends re- 
membered her kindness; staff 
remembered her temper: “She 
could say ‘Je-e-e-sus’ like she 
was calling down all the gods 
on your head,” recalled a for- 
mer employee. She threw a 

continued on page 248 





Maugham used Neoclassical Déco 
elements—such as a fluted over- 
mantel wall and a painted klismos 
chair—in the 1935 master bedroom 
the Sieff residence in London. 
Toy oon eRe Ty acoeRorterca hy 
pelts and illuminated 
ghting, which she 
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Lert: The Gothic Revival flour- 
ishes that permeated the Milan 
apartment of Renzo Mongiardino 
(1916-1998) prompted Mark Hamp- 
ton to liken it to “the habitation of 
some cozy bishop or cardinal.” It 
encapsulated the designer’s love 

of mystery, drama and rich colors. 


hough he was of- 
ten referred to as 
the greatest de- 
signer of the twen- 
tieth century, Renzo Mongiar- 
dino was never a household 
name—not even in his na- 
tive Italy, where he lived and 
worked until his death in 1998 
at the age of eighty-one. In- 
stead, he was that most rar- 
efied of talents: a designer’s 
designer, a creator of daz- 
zling special effects that were 
built on a foundation of ex- 
acting scholarship. 
Atmosphere, not authen- 
ticity, was the secret of his 
success; after all, he was, first 
and foremost, a set designer. 
Who can forget the Renais- 
sance earthiness of the sets 
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By Mitchell Owens for the rough-and-tumble 
CT) ZO Zeffirelli film The Taming of 


the Shrew? His décors were 


similarly dramatic. Whether 


@ @ 
executed for a French aristo- 
crat like Baron Guy de Roth- 


ITALY’S GRAND ILLUSIONIST RAISED yep, tue! 


ATMOSPHERE TO AN ART FORM national presence like Gianni 


Versace, a house by Renzo 
Mongiardino was a miracle 
of stage-set trickery. Floors 
were paved in marble that 
was not marble; walls were 
paneled with Neoclassical boi- 
series that had been conjured 
out of paint and shadows; so- 
fas and chairs were uphol- 
stered in sumptuous velvets 
skillfully aged by an artisan 
who then scribbled on them 


Lerr: In a Milan residence from the 
1950s, a faux-marbre balustrade and 
murals overpainted with treillage 
typified Mongiardino’s taste for illu- 
sion. Ricut: The palette of Prin- 
cess Firyal of Jordan’s grand salon in 
London, designed in the mid-1980s, 
was inspired by Indian watercolors. 


DERRY MOORE 
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Lert: Baron Guy de Rothschild 
asked Mongiardino to design rooms 
for his Paris residence in the 1970s; 
in it he built an arch to frame a col- 
lection of 16th-century ceramics. “It 
seemed to me that the golden tobac- 
co color of oak would give the right 


accent to the ceramics,” he wrote. 


with colored pens from an 
office-supply store. 

“Illusion comes into being 
as part of the pleasure,” he 
wrote in Roomscapes, a trea- 
tise on his specialty, which 
he preferred to call “decora- 
tive architecture.” The same 
painters, carpenters, gilders 
and model makers who man- 
ufactured Mongiardino’s sets 
for stage and screen worked 
on the maestro’s interiors as 
well (including Lila de No- 
bili, a painter and designer 
whose work in the Italian 
theater world was every bit as 
revered as his own). 

Stainless-steel modernism 
held no allure for the ex- 
travagantly bearded designer, 
who was born in 1916 and 
raised in a Baroque palazzo 
in Genoa. Its romantic shad- 
ows and sparkling chande- 
liers were the spirit behind 
the Proustian nostalgia of his 
work. However, though he 
was fond of quoting a max- 
im of Honoré de Balzac’s— 
“The wise man goes back to 
the origins of ancient times” 
—Mongiardino was a twenti- 
eth-century talent and there- 
fore more than willing to 
harness up-to-date materials 
in his quest to resuscitate the 
past. It was a contradiction 
neatly mirrored in the de- 
signer’s ancestry: His father 
was a self-made millionaire 
who had introduced color 
television to Italy, while his 


Lerr: In 1977, for clients in New 
York City, Mongiardino designed 

a fourth-floor sitting room that 
drew on precedents of Italianate 
chinoiserie, with eglomise panels 
bordered by a fretwork frieze. “I 
want to create the illusion—and the 
reality—of permanence,” he said. 





' 

| Ricut: Mongiardino was commis- 

| sioned in the 1970s to restore a 17th- 

) century Roman palazzo. A series of 

| medallions depicting members of 

| the Medici family helped determine 
the décor of the early-Baroque- 

’ style library, which also featured 
antique Genoese armchairs. 


mother was from a venerable 
Genoese family. 

Plywood could be exact- 
| ingly painted to mimic mul- 
| titudinous effects: Moroccan 
| tilework, Renaissance intarsia, 
| Turkish carpets. Cardboard 

was pressed, painted and gild- 

ed in the manner of tooled 
| cordovan leather. And more 
' often than not, a room’s mon- 
_ umental architectural features 

—cornices, capitals, chimney- 

pieces—turned out to be ex- 
| quisitely molded plastic. Cer- 
) tainly none of this sleight of 
| hand was inexpensive. One 
| can only imagine what it must 
| have cost to dress a room 
| with colorful Sicilian scarves, 

lacquered and then delicately 
} enriched with floral over- 
| painting, as the designer did 

in the 1960s for Stanislas and 
| Lee Radziwill’s house in Ox- 
| fordshire, England. 

Wherever Renzo Mongiar- 
| dino’s commissions took him, 

he always succeeded in cre- 
ating brand-new rooms that 
were nevertheless imbued 
with the wonders of the past. 
His aesthetic suggested a 
more theatrical, highly emo- 
tional cousin of the “humble 
elegance” espoused by his 
English contemporary John 
Fowler. Steeped in history 
and romance, his interiors 
never failed to evoke what 
one admirer called “the cor- 
rosive breath of the breeze 
of melancholy.” 0 


ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Ricut: The designer tempered his 
characteristically bold palette with 
an airier one in the late 1980s for 

a villa near Rome’s Appian Way 
owned by fashion designer Valenti- 
no. The stenciled walls and ceiling 
of the dining room were inspired 
by an 18th-century Sicilian veranda. 


DERRY MOORE 
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William Pahlmann 


SHAKING UP INTERIORS WITH A SURPRISINGLY DIVERSE VISION 


By Fohn Loring 
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illiam Pahlmann was no 

ordinary force in interi- 

or design. The eclectic 

Pahlmann look defined 
the 1950s. It was at once stylish, grace- 
ful and, to a certain extent, flamboy- 
ant for its time. Its vision and reach 
were panoramic. 

Critics characterized the Pahlmann 
style as everything from “daredevil” to 
“lighthearted luxury” to “extravagant, 
sometimes outrageous.” Pahlmann him- 
self described his often astonishing mix- 
tures of unrelated styles and periods 
and his palette of saturated and fre- 
quently clashing colors as “modern 
Baroque.” The American Institute of 
Interior Designers asserted that “except 
for Elsie de Wolfe, no one has influ- 
enced American home decoration more 
than Mr. Pahlmann.” 


He had an unlikely background for an 
interior designer. After growing up in 
Pleasant Mound, Illinois, and San An- 
tonio, Texas, where his mother ran a 
boardinghouse and where he first tried 
his hand at design with flower arrange- 
ments for the local Baptist church, he 
became a salesman for a plumbing pipe 
company. While on the road, he spent 
his evenings taking a correspondence 
course in art, which led him to aban- 
don pipe sales for Parsons School of 


Lert: William Pahlmann (1906- 
1987) revolutionized design in the 
1950s with his bold colors and ex- 
perimental approach. ABove: Head 
of the decorating department of 
Lord & Taylor from 1936 to 1942, 
he introduced theme interiors in 
his showroom displays, such as his 
1941 Peruvian living room. 
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“There’s no easier and surer way of 
bringing drama and excitement in- 
to your life than by an adept use of 
color,” said Pahlmann, who lived in 
EW Le meoaa MTN BTML Coico icc 
County. His circa 1970 design for 
fees MUnYemueloU Brel em eceB ele le) 
PHO el Rex “ece Riu enm Ny PLCcETiTe 
paintings—a Pahlmann signature. 
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Design, first in New York and later 
‘n Paris. (A tall, good-looking young 
man, Pahlmann supported his educa- 
tion in.New York by appearing in the 
choruses of Broadway musicals, whose 
sets played their own significant part 
in giving him a lasting fondness for 
theatrical effect.) 

After returning from Paris to New 
York, he opened his own shop in 1931, 
and he was.soon decorating a Beek- 
man Place apartment for Dorothy Paley, 
the first wife of William S. Paley, the 
founder of CBS. Although the ox-yoke 
headboard he designed for her bed raised 
eyebrows, his career was launched. 

Pahlmann came to greater promi- 
nence in 1936, when he was hired to 


head the decorating department for the 
continued on page 249 
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Opposite: Antique Chinese stat- 
uettes were suspended on the mir- 
rored wall of a 1947 living room. 
“A room is no better than the ac- 

) cessories in it,” Pahlmann wrote. 

» BeLow: The designer mixed or- 

) ange, blue and avocado in a 1960s 

» bedroom for a New York penthouse. 


Ricut: An Empire-inspired tented 
» room at Lord & Taylor in 1939 
had a stitched fabric ceiling and a 
marble floor. BELOW RiGut: Pahl- 
mann brought Swedish-modern 
style to the States in 1938 with a 
model room for Lord & Taylor that 
featured blond-wood furnishings. 
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he lady with the 

misleadingly ec- 

clesiastical name 

Sister Parish did 
nevertheless believe in the 
divine power of decoration, 
in the healing properties of 
glamour and romance. For 
six decades she held the reins 
of taste, never loosening her 
formidable grip on a certain 
kind of cozy old-money look, 
part opulent, part hand-me- 
down. Seasoned as she ad- 
mittedly was by the English 


Ricut: Sister Parish (1910-1994) 
set out to create interiors that were 
“personal, comfortable, friendly 
and gay.” OpposiTe: The living 
room of her house in Maine, de- 
signed in the 1970s, typified Par- 
ish’s style, which Mark Hampton 
described as “cheery luxury.” 
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FEUCIANO 


Parish 


THE DOYENNE’S UNERRING EYE FOR WARMTH AND GRACE 
By Steven M. L. Aronson 




























country house aesthetic and 
by Sibyl Colefax, John Fowl- 
er and Nancy Lancaster in 
particular, she was and re- 
mained an American original 
(original, too, in the sense 
that she could not exactly be 
copied). She was at once very 
vintage and forever fashion- 
able—nostalgia was far from 
the only note being struck 
here. As she explained, “In- 
novation is often the ability 
to reach into the past and 
bring back what is good, 


BELow: Parish’s master bedroom, 
redesigned in the early 1990s, 

had all the elements of the country 
house look she made famous: a 
bright wallcovering, rag rugs, paint- 
ed furniture, an American quilt and 
the tiger-maple canopy bed in 
which she was born and died. 
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OTT MORTON/COURTESY PARISH-HADLEY ASSOCIATES, INC 


“T certainly think it is important for 
a room not to look terribly new,” 
said Parish. ABOVE: She introduced 
her whimsical vision to New York 
City, decorating the living room of 
her Fifth Avenue apartment in the 
early 1980s with orange walls and 
painted and tasseled valances. 


RiGut: Ak 

the firm in 1% 

more formal tor 
evident in a 1982 

dence in the Pacifi 

The living room feat 
style paneling, a Geor 
secretary and a single cl 
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what is beautiful, what is use- 
ful, what is lasting.” 

Her interiors as a rule were 
refreshingly unstudied, un- 
self-conscious and unstrained 
—perhaps because, in pulling 
rooms together, she often 
simply “felt” her way along. 
Indeed, the precise and scru- 
pulous Parsons-trained Al- 
bert Hadley, since 1964 Sister 
Parish’s partner in renown, 
has spoken of her style of 
working as “baroque” and 
“freewheeling.” What, then, 
was the secret of her rooms’ 
glinting radiance? Their in- 
gredients were repeatedly 
these: floors elaborately paint- 





KEITH SCOTT MORTON/COURTESY PARISH-HADLEY ASSOCIATES, INC 


ed and stained; Anglo-Fran- 
co furniture that had seen 
good—but definitely not bet- 
ter—days; flashes and flares 
of daredevil color (yet she 
always knew how not to go 
too far); masses and splash- 
es of luscious chintz (nobody 
could bring a room to flow- 
er better than Sister Parish); 
crocheted throws and needle- 
point pillows and chair cov- 
ers; humble mattress ticking 
for slipcovers; hooked rugs 
and rag rugs; starched organ- 
dy; botanical prints; painted 
lampshades; dog paintings; 
exotic-wood bookcases; white 
continued on page 250 
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“Intimate touches, such as baskets of 
plants, a shawl over the sofa, do so 
much to make a house come alive,” 
noted Parish. Above: Of her Fifth 
Avenue apartment she said, “It’s 
peaceful, it’s elegant, it’s comfort- 
able.” The master bedroom had an 
Italian commode and a canopy bed. 


“Tm not an authority,” Parish said. 
“T know nothing—nothing! It’s just 
that I have a knack. I'll say, ‘I want 
a pinch here’ or ‘I want a pull there.’” 
Lert: Parish-Hadley designed a 
colorful formal living room in 1974 
for Robert and Oatsie Charles’s 
Washington, D.C., residence. 
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. H. Robsjohn-Gibbing 

















One of the first commissions T. H. Lert: Klismos-style chairs sur- 





Robsjohn-Gibbings (1905-1976) rounded the dining table. Robsjohn- 
accepted was the interior of Hilda Gibbings sought to create unfussy, 
Boldt Weber’s Bel-Air, California, contemporary spaces. “Simplicity 
mansion designed by James E.Do- _ in a house means rational thought,” 
lena. The 1938 house featured his he once said. “It means rational 
classically inspired pieces. ABOVE thought freeing the imagination.” 
Lert: Robsjohn-Gibbings in 1945. Asove: The recreation room. 
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REVIVING CLASSICAL FORMS FOR 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


erence Harold 
Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings (“Gibby” to 
his friends) first 
achieved prominence in 1937 
for his reconstructions of 
classical Greek furniture. Of 
course, no actual ancient 
Greek furniture is known to 


have survived, but he was 
the first to attempt its re- 
creation, which he based on 
imaginative sketches he had 
made of the furniture depict- 
ed in ancient vase paintings 
and bronzes in the British 
Museum. He later recalled, 
“On Greek vases I saw furni- 


o> 3 


ture that was young, un- 
touched by time... . Vitality, 
surging through the human 
figures on the vases, surged 
through this furniture.” 

In 1936 the thirty-one- 
year-old Robsjohn-Gibbings 
relocated, from his native 
London, to New York, where 
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By fohn Loring 









he commissioned a young 
American cabinetmaker to 
construct six pieces of fur- 
niture based on his British 
Museum drawings. He then 


placed these pieces in a 
showroom for his new office 
at 515 Madison Avenue. The 
showroom had bare white 
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A renowned author, he skewered 
the American taste for antiques in 
his book Good-bye, Mr. Chippendale. 
“Tt is all around us, deadening our 
lives...the dead refuse of the dead 
from the...rooms of the old world.” 
Ricut: The living room of H. F. 
Johnson’s Wisconsin house in 1960. 


plaster walls (waxed rath- 
er than painted), bronze- 
sheathed double doors, a 
fireplace without a mantel- 
piece and a floor mosaic 
showing Dionysus driving a 
chariot drawn by panthers. 
‘The room’s uncompromis- 
ing spareness emphasized the 
lithe quality of the furniture, 
and his career was launched. 

A word often applied to 
Robsjohn-Gibbings’s work at 
the time was wncluttered. An 
admiring interviewer wrote 
in 1944 that the description 
“extends equally to his slim, 
well-tailored person and par- 
ticularly to the smoothly- 
working intelligence that an- 


imates it.” The elegance of 


= 


the showroom was certainly 
uncluttered compared with 
the colorful complexity of 


799 


the period’s typical decorator 
showrooms, but what made it 
unique was its scholarly clas- 
sicism. It was inconceivable 
that such other design greats 
as Elsie de Wolfe, Dorothy 
Draper or Rose Cumming 


would spend their over- 
booked and socially alert af- 
ternoons sketching furniture 
from Greek vases in the 
British Museum. Gibby’s an- 
cient Greece brouhaha was 
in part an astute marketing 


strategy, yet it was also an in- 
spired and highly original 
source of great design. His 
classical Greek furniture had 
a rather 1930s post-Déco glib- 
ness that ancient Greece sure- 

continued on page 251 
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Henri Samue 


FRANCE’S SUPREME MASTER OF 
PROGRESSIVE HISTORICISM 


By Laurence Mouillefarine 


here clothes 

are concerned, 

the only per- 

son I trust is 
Balenciaga,” Mary de Roth- 
schild used to say. “The same 
goes for Henri Samuel in the 
field of decoration.” This en- 
comium—which her cousin 
Edmond de Rothschild chose 
as a preface to the auction 
catalogue of Henri Samuel’s 
collections at Christie’s Mo- 
naco—speaks volumes for the 
elegance of this great design- 
er. It was an elegance that 
was appreciated by the most 
demanding of clients, nota- 
bly the Rothschilds, the Van- 
derbilts, Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan, Susan and John Gut- 
freund and the couturier Val- 
entino, who entrusted the de- 
signer with his chateau at 
Saint-Nom-la-Bretéche, on 
the western side of Pari: 
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ABOVE: Henri Samuel (1904-1996) 
was considered one of the foremost 
interpreters of 19th-century French 
styles, though he did not hesitate to 
mix pieces from many eras. RIGHT: 
An Empire mood prevailed in his sa- 
lon for the Chateau Margaux, in Bor- 
deaux, restored in the early 1980s. 


Samuel was all the more at 
ease with high society be- 
cause he himself was the sc 
of a refined and wealthy fam- 
ily. His father had been a 
banker and his grandfather a 
dealer in antiques. The young 
Samuel was originally head- 
ed toward a career in high fi- 
nance, but after two years’ 
apprenticeship on Wall Street 
he returned to decoration, 
his first love. At the age of 
twenty-one, in 1925, he went 
to work for Jansen, the noted 
design firm. He couldn’t have 
chosen a better place to learn 











his trade—there he assisted 
Stéphane Boudin, the most 
celebrated interior architect 
in the profession. After mov- 
ing briefly to Ramsay, anoth- 
er decorating house, Samuel 
took over the management 
of Alavoine before starting 
his own firm. His clientele was 
built up by word of mouth in 
Paris, London, Lisbon, Mu- 
nich, New York, Palm Beach 


ABOVE: Samuel conceived a richly 
upholstered version of the Napo- 
leon III style for the salon of Count 
and Countess d’Ornano’s apart- 
ment in Paris, which he designed 
in the early 1970s. Lert: Striking 
patterns and a bronze sunburst 
clock marked the dining room. 


and Los Angeles. All over the 
world people clamored for 
the “Samuel style.” 

But what was it? Samuel 
himself confessed that even 
he was incapable of supply- 
ing a definition. What is cer- 
tain is that he always sought 

t his work to the spir- 
it of each place and project 
and to the personalities of 
the people for whom it was 
intended. He never did the 
same thing twice. 

Samuel was one of the first 
true experts at mixing genres. 
He delighted in juxtaposing 
Louis XVI décor with ab- 
stract paintings or in placing 
Louis XIII cheek by jowl 
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with Oriental objects. This 
eclecticism was reflected in 
his own home, a Louis X VI 
town house on Paris’s rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré. Visi- 
tors were amazed to discover 
a painting by Richard Lindner 
over an Empire table, Neo- 
classical chairs beside a table 
by Diego Giacometti and— 
why not?—armchairs made 
of brass and Plexiglas de- 

signed by Philippe Hiquily. 
Yet if Henri Samuel was 
ready to sanction such flour- 
ishes, it was because he had 
not only perfect taste but also 
a perfect knowledge of the 
various styles and their histo- 
continued on page 252 
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COURTESY MR. AND MRS. JOHN GUTFREUND 


ABOVE: In the New York City apart- 
ment of Susan and John Gutfreund, 
designed in the mid-1980s, Samuel 
created a room where large win- 
dows illuminated Neoclassical ar- 
chitecture, chinoiserie panels and 
Second Empire furnishings to evoke 
a 19th-century winter garden. 


Lert: The living room of Samuel’s 
house in Paris revealed a personal 
taste for modern artworks and fur- 
nishings that was not always evi- 
dent in his commissions. It boasted 
a Balthus oil, Le Fruit d’Or, left, a 
César console beneath it and a 
Diego Giacometti table, far left. 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


Michael 


Asove: For the light-filled living 
room of a Manhattan penthouse— 
completed in the early 1980s— 
Michael Taylor (1927-1986) com- 
bined several of his si 

elements, including oversize up- 
holstered pieces, travertine tables, 
bare floors and antique chairs. 


‘Taylor 
HIS BRILLIANT USE OF SCALE 


AND LIGHT ANNOUNCED THE 
CALIFORNIA LOOK 


By Suzanne Trocmé 


Opposite: The library of a Mo- 
desto, California, house that Tay- 
lor created in the mid-1950s. “It 
was remarkable,” the designer 
commented on visiting the house 
after some 30 years. “In fact, ev- 
erything had stood up very well.” 
Lert: Michael Taylor in 1984. 





he James Dean of decora- 

tors” is how Diana Vreeland 

described West Coast de- 

signer Michael Taylor, who 
rather adroitly challenged the beliefs 
of his contemporaries. “Postmodern- 
ism has brought back the ostentatious 
rooms that were what I rebelled against 
originally. Now rooms are filled with 
fake columns and broken pediments, 
with no regard for function, comfort or 
good taste,” he said in 1985, adding that, 
after thirty-odd years in the business, he 
was “still a rebel.” 


Consistently denouncing the clut- 
tered and pretentious, he had a simple 
ethos: “When you take things out, you 
must increase the size of what’s left.” 
This spawned the widely emulated Cal- 
ifornia Look, which in the latter part of 
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his career was characterized by oversize 
furniture and signature elements, in- 
cluding Yosemite slate and fossilized 
stone; plump geometric cushions; logs; 
wicker; and lots of mirrors, all against a 
muted backdrop of white on white or 


beige on beige. Taylor fans recognize 
his work to be pure and simple but by 
no means plain, a combination of rus- 
ticity and glamour. 


Michael ‘Taylor was born in Modesto, 
California, in 1927 and found early in- 
spiration at a neighbor’s house, where 
he first saw the work of Elsie de Wolfe. 
Syrie Maugham, t itish decorator 
who helped create the all-white look 
popular in the 1920s, provided another 
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Apove: The living room of a Los - 
Angeles house that Taylor de- 
signed in 1980 incorporated river 
rocks and trees. “Whenever possi- 
ble I introduce growing things into 
my rooms,” he wrote. “Plants have 
a way of preventing a room from 
appearing overdecorated.” 


Lert: Copies of furniture from the 
Syrie Maugham collection were 
displayed in Taylor’s San Francisco 
shop in the early 1960s. “I was real- 
ly not responsible for a ‘new look’ 
so much as I was bringing back the 
‘white look’ which Syrie Maugham 
had created in... the twenties.” 













Taylor’s bedroom in his Sea Cliff, 
PO ene McoCCoe nC eee 
iat MUM Ce Rice rele 
“Tt is contrast that brings it excit- 
ingly alive,” he said. BeLow: His mid- 
1980s design for the boulder-ac- 
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source: “At that time white in all shades 
was frequently used almost to the ex- 
clusion of other colors in certain fash- 
ionable houses, but in the intervening 
three decades, with the rapid and al- 
most frenzied prewar and postwar suc- 
cession of fads, gimmicks, trends, and 
trick schemes, white was almost forgot- 
ten,” Taylor wrote in his autobiograph- 
ical essay “A New Look at Decorating” 
in the 1960s. A third influence was 
American decorator Frances Elkins 
(Taylor acquired a substantial portion 


of Elkins’s estate, including pieces orig- 
inally from Syrie Maugham). 
In 1951, after studying at San Francis- 


continued on page 25. 
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AN IDIOSYNCRATIC EYE THAT BROUGHT 
NEW VERVE TO AMERICAN INTERIORS 


By Mitchell Owens 


Axove: “Happiness is dependent on 
taste and not on things,” Ruby Ross 
Wood (1880-1950) is quoted as say- 
ing. Her interiors, whose popularity 
reached a pinnacle in the mid-1930s, 
drew freely on European models, 
eschewing modernist austerity for a 
colorful but restrained classicism. 








RiGut: Wood added Art Déco touch- 
es, like white carpet and paintings 
under glass, to the living room of the 
H. Mercer Walkers’ 1937 New York 
apartment. BELOw: Their dining 
room was defined by the contrast be- 
tween a Moderne mirrored chim- 
neypiece and traditional furnishings. 
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uby Ross Wood was an anom- 
aly when compared with the 
other prominent decorators of 
her day. She was not a charter 
member of the international social set, 
like Elsie de Wolfe. She was not a beau- 
tiful society divorcée, like Dorothy Drap- 
er. And she most decidedly was not a 
glamorous kept woman, like Rose Cum- 
ming. Instead, Ruby Ross Wood—chain- 
smoking, impatient, tart-tongued—was 
what used to be called a working girl. 








Born Ruby Ross Pope in Monticello, 
Georgia, in 1880 and brought up in Au- 
gusta, Wood came to New York some- 
time in the early years of the new centu- 
ry—but to be a reporter, not a decorator. 
Theodore Dreiser, then the editor of a 
women’s magazine called The Delineator, 
put her to work ghostwriting decorat- 
ing articles for the famously tempera- 
mental, breezily inarticulate Elsie de 
Wolfe, doubtless a blood-boiling as- 
signment that led to Wood’s ghostwrit- 








ing de Wolfe’s influential book The 
House in Good Taste. 

She followed it up with her own book, 
The Honest House, an opinionated man- 
ual on building and furnishing small 
houses. The celebrated architects who 
allowed their work to be photographed 
—including Delano & Aldrich, who 


‘ would later design a gemlike country 


house for Wood and her second hus- 
band, a fox-hunting stockbroker named 
Chalmers Wood—must have cringed at 











the result of their trust and generosity. 
Rose-colored spectacles and clanking 
charm bracelets aside, Wood was real- 
ly a gimlet-eyed critic at heart, and 
she was never shy in pointing out 
their aesthetic missteps and suggesting 
bold improvements. 

Unlike so many critics, however, Wood 
put her opinions into action. Though 
she would continue writing design arti- 
cles for major magazines until her death 
i. 1950, she opened a Manhattan dec- 
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orating shop in 1914, the Modernist 
Studios. Unfortunately, the venture 
failed—New York City homeowners 
were not particularly enamored of in- 
teriors inspired by the cutting-edge 
Wiener Werkstatte—but Ruby Ross 
Wood had found her niche. When she 
married Chalmers Wood on New Year’s 


Eve, 1924, the couple’s wedding an- 
nouncement 1 tioned the bride’s ca- 
reer, not her fa ling her “a noted 


expert on home 


The former r¢ was intrepid 
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too. Elsie de Wolfe claimed many firsts, 
but Ruby Ross Wood had a truly in- 
quiring mind. She was one of the first 
American decorators to discover the 
Etruscan-style furniture of the still too- 
little-known French designer Mare du 
Nicolas du Plantier, the first to import 
the splashy printed cottons of Paule 
Marrot, the first to embrace brown- 
and-white geometric Moroccan rugs 
and the first to upholster city furniture 
in country mattress ticking. She also 
had a matchless eye for chic oddities, 





stocking her shop with such unusual 
items as the massive pearl-button-en- 
crusted picture frames made by Nada 
Patcévitch, the English-born wife of a 
Condé Nast executive. 

Wood's early work was reflected in 
the interiors of her own house in For- 
est Hills Gardens, a utopian village in 
Queens, where she and her first hus- 
band, Wallace Field Goodnow, lived in 
a cottage designed by Arts and Crafts 
architect Wilson Eyre. It was a comfort- 
able and vaguely English manor house, 














but filled with many of the dashing de- 
_ partures from the norm that would be- 
come her hallmark. The living room 
had gunmetal-gray walls and a volup- 
tuous sofa of orange velvet, while her 
upstairs study boasted japonaiserie wall- 
paper and a jet-black carpet (a garish 
wedding present that she dyed into ob- 
sidian submission). 

Though she worked in a variety of 
styles, from by-the-rules de Wolfe 
glamour (Swan House in Atlanta, the 

continued on page 252 
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Lert: The Walkers commissioned 
Wood to decorate their house in 
Palm Beach in 1940. She hung a 
pair of trompe ’oeil statuary panels 
to echo the living room’s Neoclas- 
sical architectural details, flanking 
the pedimented doorway with Re- 
gency-style cabinets and chairs. 


BELow: The living room of Wood’s 
Long Island house in the 1930s and 
1940s was dominated by painted 
leather panels that underscored the 
room’s rich tones. Borrom: High 
ceilings in her bedroom let her create 
a trumeau effect by placing a mirror 
and a relief panel over the fireplace. 








SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO/LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, PRINTS AN HOTOGRAPHS DIVISION, GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER COLLECTION 
In 1936 Mr. and Mrs. Wolcott Blair 
asked Wood to decorate their house 
in Palm Beach. The living room fea- 
tured a floor of parchment-colored 
marble bordered by bleached oak; 
at the room’s center was a Louis XV 
frame table covered in leather band- 
ed with plain white carpet tape. 
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continued from page 139 
natural interest” in women’s clothes “to 
the extent that they were going to be 
worn in the rooms that I was working on.” 
Baldwin was well-nigh infallible in 
matters of scale, proportion and juxta- 
position, yet he persisted in thinking of 
himself primarily as a colorist. “I sup- 
pose one could say that I almost started 
the vogue for a clear, Matisse-like deco- 
rating palette,” he told Architectural Di- 
gest in 1977. (Matisse himself he revered 
for “emancipating us from Victorian 
color prejudices,” and as a boy he had 
even been introduced to the artist—and 
by no less than Gertrude Stein’s great 
collector friend Dr. Claribel Cone.) 
Fresh, frank and forceful as Baldwin 
preferred his hues (he once specified a 
very dark green for a Palm Beach apart- 
ment, handing the painter a gardenia 
leaf that he had just spat on and saying, 
“This is what I want the walls to look 
like, including the spit”), one of his fa- 
vorite colors was “no color at all.” 
Other Baldwin staples were cotton 
(he was, he claimed, one of its “most ac- 
tive promoters since World War II”); 
plain draperies; white plaster lamps; off- 
white and plaid rugs; pattern on pattern; 
geometrics; corner banquettes; his own 
curved version of the low, box-based arm- 
less slipper chair; dark walls (his legendary 
one-room Manhattan apartment was 
lacquered a style-setting high-gloss 
brown); Parsons tables wrapped with 
wicker (“I certainly made a lady out of 
wicker,” he once quipped); and straw, 
rattan and bamboo. His pet aversions 
were jumble and clutter, satin and dam- 
ask, ostentation of any kind, fake fire- 
places and false books (real books he re- 
garded as a capital decorative element). 
Baldwin’s timeless triumph (he, too, 
considered it the coronet on his career) 
remains Cole Porter’s Waldorf ‘Towers 
apartment, with its decisive library of 
Directoire-inspired tubular brass floor- 
to-ceiling bookcase-étagéres arrayed 
against lacquered tortoiseshell-vinyl 
walls. Other cardinal clients included 
the Paul Mellons; Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis (for whom he decorated houses 
in Middleburg, Virginia, and on the 
Greek island of Skorpios); Diana Vree- 


land (whose vermilion “garden-in-hell” ° 


Park Avenue living room was one 
of his most audacious creations); the 
William S. Paleys (whose high-ceilinged 


living room in the St. Regis Hotel he 
covered in shirred paisley); Kenneth’s 
hair salon (a riot of color and pattern in- 
spired by Brighton’s Royal Pavilion); 
and Greenwich’s staid Round Hill Club. 

William Williar Baldwin, Jr., was 
born in 1903 to an old Baltimore fam- 
ily and grew up in a house designed 
by the eminent New York architect 
Charles A. Platt, where “i was given by 
my parents the present of the won- 
derful experience of doing my room 
entirely over, including the furniture.” 
After briefly studying architecture at 
Princeton and then grudgingly selling 
insurance in his father’s agency, he 
made the ineluctable leap into home- 
town decorating. By 1935 his work had 
caught the famous eye of decorator 
Ruby Ross Wood, who implored him: 
“I feel I need a gentleman with taste 
and I have found him in you, wasting 
away in Baltimore. We must get you 
away from there as fast as we can. There 
is obviously no work for you there. The 
house [you did for] Edith Symington 
stood out like a beacon light in the 
boredom of the houses around it. Will 
you take thirty-five dollars a week?” 
Baldwin moved to New York straight- 
away. “I was in revolt against Balti- 
more,” he later recalled, “a town in 
which there could not have been more 
than three or four French chairs. In 
New York there were thousands of 
French chairs—and lots of Rolls Royces 
so the traffic looked better.” After 
Wood's death, in 1950, he branched out 
on his own, going increasingly out on 
the limb of “simplicity in every way.” 
Near the end of his life he wrote, “No 
matter how taste may change, the basics 
of good decorating remain the same: 
We’re talking about someplace people 
live in, surrounded by things they like 
and that make them comfortable. It’s as 
simple as that.” 

Billy Baldwin retired in 1973, and 
a few years later this remorselessly 
social creature removed himself to 
Nantucket, where he had been sum- 
mering off and on since childhood, 
to finish out his time. There he was 
exultantly confirmed in his lifelong 
belief that the greatest luxuries were 
also the simplest: the island’s “prevail- 
ing peace and privacy” and “that true, 
clear Atlantic light.” 0 
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East Coast and in California, a model 
house (with Ogden Codman, Jr.), opera 
boxes and a dormitory at Barnard Col- 
lege; she also lectured and published her 
most influential book, The House in Good 
Taste. By that time she had a suite of of- 
fices and a showroom on Fifth Avenue, 
with a staff of secretaries, bookkeepers 
and assistants. She even had imitators. 

Sixteen years older than de Wolfe, 
Frick emerged in the late nineteenth 
century from the relative obscurity of 
rural western Pennsylvania to become 
one of the greatest industrialists of all 
time, and one of the richest. Early on he 
had established a monopoly on the sup- 
ply of coke, or purified coal, to the 
growing steel industry in Pittsburgh. 
Andrew Carnegie recognized his man- 
agerial talents and made him a partner 
in 1881. Under Frick’s sharp-eyed su- 
pervision, the firm became over the next 
two decades the largest steel company 
in the world. But mutual distrust led 
to a bitter separation of Frick and 
Carnegie at the turn of the century. By 
then Frick, his wife and his two children 
were living more and more in Manhat- 
tan, eventually renting, in 1905, one of 
the two stately Vanderbilt houses de- 
signed by Richard Morris Hunt at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-second Street. 

Quite apart from his brilliant career 
as an industrialist, Henry Clay Frick had 
become recognized as one of the most 
eminent art collectors of his era. Driv- 
en by an innate passion, Frick went, as 
his fortunes developed, from collect- 
ing placid landscapes by Pittsburgh paint- 
ers, through a foray among fashionable 
contemporary French and Dutch artists, 
to assembling a remarkable group of 
paintings and drawings by artists of 
the Barbizon School—Corot, Millet, 
Daubigny—and finally buying his first 
old-master oil in 1899. From then on, 
until his death in 1919, Frick acquired 
some one hundred and fifty paintings 
that made his collection internation- 
ally famous: masterpieces by Bellini, 
Bronzino, Constable, Degas, Van Dyck, 
Fragonard, Gainsborough, Goya, El 
Greco, Hals, Holbein, Manet, Rem- 
brandt, Renoir, Titian, Turner, Velaz- 
quez, Vermeer, Veronese and Whistler, 
which now constitute the core of the 
Frick Collection, one of the world’s 
finest small museums. 
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ELSIE DE WOLFE 


De Wolfe’s realm of the decorative» 


arts did net much preoccupy Frick in his 
youth. Before retiring to New York, he 
had lived for twenty years in a Loire 
Valley—style chateau in Pittsburgh he 
named Clayton. During its extensive re- 
modeling in 1892, he supervised his ar- 
chitect closely and had a lot to say about 
the house’s new furnishings and finish- 
es. It has recently been restored to 
its full Victorian splendor by Thierry 
Despont and is open to the public (see 
Architectural Digest, December 1990). 
De Wolfe would have hated it. 

By the early years of the twentieth 
century Frick’s taste in architecture and 
decoration had evolved much as his taste 
in pictures had, to a degree of under- 
stated perfection. Even the Vanderbilt 
mansion now seemed a little dated, and, 
in any case, he wanted to build his own 
Manhattan residence. One of the most 
desirable properties in the city—a block 
along a crest of Fifth Avenue between 
Seventieth and Seventy-first streets— 
became available in 1912 when the Lenox 
Library, then standing on the site, was 


De Wolfe decided in 
1905 to become a 
professional decorator. 


incorporated into the new New York 
Public Library. Frick acquired the lot 
for $2.25 million, had the library de- 
molished (though he offered to pay for 
moving Hunt’s architectural gem else- 
where) and hired Thomas Hastings to 
design him, in his own words, “a small 
house with plenty of light and air and 
land.” The result, completed in 1914—a 
suave, limestone-clad hétel particulier in 
the French Neoclassical mode—has come 
to be considered one of the most im- 
pressive buildings in the United States. 

Inside, Frick assigned the decoration 
of the grand rooms on the first floor, 
including the ninety-six-foot-long art 
gallery, to Sir Charles Allom, the leading 
British architect and interior decorator 
of the period who had recently redone 
Buckingham Palace for his yachting pal 
George V. To Sir Charles, Frick de- 
clared: “We desire a comfortable well 
arranged home, simple, in good taste, 


and not ostentatious.” The grandeur 
that Sir Charles achieved through a ma- 
nipulation of imposing spaces, noble 
proportions and classical detail, often 
based on historical precedents, contrasts 
markedly with the simplicity Frick had 
requested, but correspondence shows 
that the client frequently reined in his 
decorator’s extravagant tendencies. 

With the house midway under con- 
struction in 1913, Elsie de Wolfe 
entered the scene, commissioned to 
decorate the family’s quarters and guest 
rooms on the second and third floors. 
How she got the job, nobody knows. 
Mrs. Frick and her daughter, Helen, 
might have been familiar with her work 
at the Colony Club; Sir Charles might 
have recommended her; or Frick might 
simply have known of her as New York’s 
leading decorator. As with everyone 
else he engaged—architect, butler, chef, 
chauffeur—for his decorator he would 
have wanted “only the best.” 

De Wolfe was assigned fourteen 
rooms to do, ranging from Mrs. Frick’s 
boudoir—complete with eight panels 
painted by Frangois Boucher for Mme 
de Pompadour—and Frick’s own solemn, 
walnut-clad bedroom to the daughter’s 
library, a pair of rooms for their son, 
Childs Frick, various guest rooms and 
the housekeeper’s room. Though all the 
rooms but the boudoir were demolished 
in the remodeling of the residence af- 
ter 1931, photographs indicate that for 
the Fricks de Wolfe adopted a luxurious, 
comfortable style, a modified Louis 
XVI classicism reflecting her long fa- 
miliarity with majestic French houses 
and chateaus. 

What made the job so appealing to 
de Wolfe, apart from the prestige of 
working for such a renowned collector, 
was the hefty commissions Frick was 
prepared to pay her on everything she 
acquired for him, from the mundane 
pieces supplied by W. & J. Sloane to 
major examples of eighteenth-century 
French furniture. This he spelled out in 
a letter: “I am willing to pay you five 
(5%) percent upon any item purchased 
below or up to twenty-five thousand 
($25,000.00) dollars, and upon such sum 
by which it may exceed that sum,—but 
not to exceed fifty thousand ($50,000.00) 
dollars—the sum of three (3%) percent; 
and upon any sum by which it may ex- 











ceed fifty thousand ($50,000.00) dollars, 
two and one-half (2“%%) percent.” He 
went on to point out cautiously: “Where 
the sum represents the purchase of a set 
of rugs, vases or suite of furniture, etc., 
the set to count as one item,” and “You 
undertake not to accept directly or indi- 
rectly any commission, trade discount, 
cash discount or any other remunera- 
tion of any kind, other than your fee 
from me, and will use all your knowl- 
edge and means to purchase to my ad- 
vantage, both artistically and financially, 
any and all purchases to have my ap- 
proval in writing.” 

De Wolfe put this policy to good use. 
Crossing to France with Frick in the 
summer of 1913, she soon arranged for 
him to visit the Paris residence on the 
rue Laffitte of the late Sir John Murray 
Scott, who had inherited part of the 
noted collection of French decorative 
arts assembled by the fourth marquess 
of Hertford and his son, Sir Richard 
Wallace. Because Scott’s will was being 
challenged, his residence was seques- 
tered, but art dealer Jacques Seligmann 
managed to get de Wolfe and Frick 
in to make their choices pending the 
resolution of the lawsuit. Though Frick 
really wanted to play golf at Saint- 
Cloud Country Club that morning, de 
Wolfe captured him for half an hour. 
Striding through this Aladdin’s cave in 
his golf shoes, Frick approved one after 
another of her recommendations, the 
purchases mounting up into the mil- 
lions of francs. As she recalled in her 
memotr, After All, “I realized that in one 
short half-hour I had become what was 
tantamount to a rich woman. I was also 
astounded at the revelation that a busi- 
nessman, so astute and even cold as Mr. 
Frick was known to be, could spend a 
fortune with such nonchalance in order 
to keep a golf appointment.” 

ong the items the two chose that 
day were a spectacular mahogany 
bed/worktable with trellis marquetry by 
Martin Carlin, an equally important 
mahogany writing table by Jean-Henri 
Riesener (both of these ended up in 
Mrs. Frick’s boudoir), a pair of tiny cor- 
ner cabinets and cupboards attributed 


to Carlin, and a pair of small Turkish- - 


style console tables supported by Nu- 
bian figures. The latter pieces exhibit 
the miniature scale, whimsy and hint of 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 


the exotic that were important elements 
of de Wolfe’s aesthetic. 

Surviving correspondence shows that 
de Wolfe did not shy away from speak- 
ing up to Frick, nor did he spare her 
sage advice. For instance, when she 
learned that Sir Charles was to do 
Frick’s sitting room and the family 
breakfast room on the second floor, 
she wrote: 

I have thought a great deal about what 
you said regarding the possibility of my 
not doing the two rooms on the second 
floor... 

I feel that all my scheme as planned 
should go together, and that it will be the 
greatest mistake if these rooms are not 
carried out by one person. To take two of 
the principal rooms right out breaks the 
harmony, and certainly, White-Allom 
& Co., with all the big downstairs rooms 
to their credit, should be willing to waive 
any imaginary claim they may feel they 
have on the upstairs portion of the house. 

I feel very strongly about this, so I 
write frankly, though it is not in my 
scheme of creation to fight for work, and 


Whimsy and a hint of 


the exotic were elements 
of de Wolfe’s aesthetic. 


I am, believe me, not writing now, im- 
pelled by any monetary consideration, 
but my sincere desire to make for you a 
complete and harmonious floor, so please, 
dear Mr. Frick, tell White-Allom that 
you wish me to do those two rooms on 
“my” floor and to confine their energies 
to the downstairs portion. 

She then added cryptically: “Did you 
ever hear the Arab story about the nose 
of the camel? If you didn’t, P’Il tell it to 
you some time.” Frick responded bland- 
ly: “I regret exceedingly that we cannot 
give you the two rooms on the second 
floor...owing to my promise to the 
other party.” By a curious quirk of fate, 
de Wolfe was later invited by the future 
Edward VIII to redo Sir Charles’s work 
at Buckingham Palace, but his abdica- 
tion nixed that possibility of revenge. 

Frick’s reactions to some of de 
Wolfe’s choices for his house were ex- 
pressed unhesitatingly: “I looked at 


your chairs, but, frankly, I do not think I 
would like them to live with, but am 
unable to say just why; would have pre- 
ferred if they had make a different im- 
pression,” or: “The Jonas table did not 
please me,” or: “I could not approve of 
the purchase of the writing set. If the 
suggestion had not been made by you, I 
would think it rather too flashy.” Re- 
peatedly advising her to “secure better 
prices,” Frick concluded in a letter of 
December 24, 1914: “I thoroughly ap- 
preciate your wonderfully good taste, 
but you are all wrong on values, and the 
shrewd art dealer is always around to 
take advantage of that,—a little weak- 
ness of yours. To my mind, the most of 
them are robbers.” 

To suggest the scope of Elsie’s work 
for Frick, just one bill, dated January 25, 
1915, came to $91,351.83. She went on 
making additional purchases for the 
house up until Frick’s death in 1919, and 
correspondence between her and Mrs. 
Frick continued into 1924. Fortunately, 
visitors to the Frick Collection today 
can still view her boudoir (now the 
Boucher Room) much as it was origi- 
nally, with its remarkable furniture 
by Carlin and Riesener; other pieces 

e Wolfe purchased for her client can 
be seen elsewhere in the museum. But 
the harmony of her “scheme” for the 
private quarters is gone—one more 
demonstration of the evanescence of 
the decorator’s art. 

Elsie de Wolfe’s career after her 
adventures with Frick was long and 
rich. Somewhat surprisingly, she played 
a heroic role as a volunteer nurse 
in France during World War I and, 
even more surprisingly, married British 
diplomat Sir Charles Mendl in 1926 
(she was sixty-one). As the most famous 
decorator in the world, she counted 
among her private and most celebrat- 
ed clients Condé Nast, Paul-Louis 
Weiller, Cole Porter and the duchess 
of Windsor. Her influence, however, 
extended to the public as well. She 
passed along advice to millions through 
her articles, interviews, lecture tours 
and pamphlets. 0 


Excerpts from Henry Clay Frick’s corre- 
spondence in the Frick archive are published 
with the permission of the Helen Clay 
Frick Foundation. 
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GEOFFREY BENNISON 


continued from page 142 

tian tables, old leather or lacquered 
screens, impossibly large chandeliers, 
and exquisite Ziegler carpets underfoot. 
Amid these wonders he held genial court, 
especially at teatime, during which he 
would entertain duchesses and decora- 
tors—usually haranguing the former to 
“open the handbag and blow the cob- 
webs off the checkbook.” 

By the beginning of the 1960s Benni- 
son had begun to take on a few decorat- 
ing commissions. For Terence Stamp’s 
rooms in London’s Albany, he arranged 
a subtly subverted version of the classic, 
masculine, clublike interior that he 
dubbed “the new Trad.” Then followed 
two chic Chinese restaurants, the Lotus 
House and the China Garden. Publish- 
er George Weidenfeld wanted a library 
with a contemporary feeling; Bennison 
gave him brass bookcases, busts, a robust 
nineteenth-century library table and a 
Francis Bacon above the chimneypiece. 

His first American job was the refined 
apartment of the celebrated theater di- 
rector Peter Glenville. Later would 
come other projects abroad, most no- 
tably in France. But he always turned 
down more clients than he accepted; he 


gotit Rothschild, achieving in these rooms 
an effect of ineffable, somber grandeur. 
But even in the most lavish schemes his 
sure taste prevailed, avoiding any hint 
of kitsch—or, as he would put it (with 
his love of deflating pomposity): “No 
cherubs, dear.” 

~.For many years Bennison’s own ex- 
quisitely arranged apartment in London 
was an unlikely aerie high above Pic- 
cadilly Circus, where he had assembled 
a perfect mélange of quirky and beauti- 


ful objects gathered over many years of — 


dealing. His flat in Brighton was also a 
place of curiously raffish charm. Then, 
just a few years before his death in 1984, 
he moved to the top floor (“the nurs- 
ery,” he called it) of a grand house on 
Audley Square. 

There, under low ceilings, he created 
rooms that felt more like an Irish-Geor- 
gian country house than Mayfair. Pic- 
tures were massed between groaning, 


untidy bookshelves. His own deliciously — 


faded-looking fabrics and old crewel- 
work draperies were mixed with Mo- 
roccan textiles, and all these elements 
were held together by his favorite Red 
Riding Hood red, a beautifully subtle 


Better than anyone, Bennison responded to 
and reinvented /e gotit Rothschild. 


wanted to work for people who de- 
sired—and could afford—the very best, 
and, even then, only for those with 
whom he felt a real empathy; no wonder 
that those who succeeded in commis- 
sioning him came to be known as “the 
happy few.” 

For the French Rothschilds, David 
and his father, Guy, Bennison decorated 
several houses in which his most sump- 
tuous creations are to be found. In 
David de Rothschild’s Paris apartment, 
with its superb enfilade of rooms, he ig- 
nored the original bright scagliola dec- 
oration. He installed a dark entrance 
hall with busts on pedestals and heavily 
draped walls hung with a vast equestrian 
portrait from the Palazzo Labia, once 
owned by Charles de Beistegui. Beyond 
lay a glittering seventeenth-century 
mirrored dining room in the style of 
Daniel Marot. Better than anyone, Ben- 
nison responded to and reinvented /e 


scarlet described by Bennison’s friend 
and fellow antiques dealer Christopher 
Gibbs as the color that lines the insides 
of old Moroccan chests. 

This interior, with its Caravaggesque 
light, its perfectly judged drama and 
easy comfort, was in many ways the cul- 
mination of the designer’s ideas con- 
cerning decoration. His sense of color 
was unfailingly sure: He would sit for 
hours in a room just watching the play 
of light, and he mixed his paints him- 
self. “Never,” he said, “trust a painter or 
a color chart.” When it came to ob- 
jects, his philosophy could be summed 
up in another of his memorable phras- 
es: Always put “something mad on top 
of something very good, or something 
very good on top of something mad.” On 
Geoffrey Bennison’s death, as all deal- 
ers perhaps ultimately wish, his things 
—the very good and the very mad— 
were dispersed in a great sale. 0 
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ly identifiable features included silver- 
foil ceilings, lacquered walls, bleached 
floors and generously proportioned fur- 
niture. Donghia’s oversize, deeply uphol- 
stered sofas and chairs exuded comfort, 
and they played a leading role in the 
success of his business. Often they 
sported massive rolled arms and bun 
feet and were covered in brightly col- 
ored fabrics; some, however, were smart- 
ly dressed like young Wall Street stock- 
brokers, in gray flannel. His novel use 
of this material—a salute, no doubt, to 
his family’s tailoring business—prompt- 
ed chilly New York socialites to dub 
him “the man in the gray flannel sofa.” 
He answered them by successfully mar- 
keting ice buckets dressed in the very 
same fabric. 

Donghia began to diversify in 1968, 
when the young designer Seymour 
Avigdor came to him with fabric de- 
signs. Recognizing at once that they 
would be successful, Donghia estab- 
lished a separate company called & Vice 
Versa to manufacture fabrics and wall- 
coverings from Avigdor’s designs for 
the trade. Later in his life he comment- 
ed, “Everything I’ve done has only been 
driven by one force, and that force was 
the desire to become better and to be- 
come bigger.” 

After inheriting Burge’s design busi- 
ness in 1972, he continued to expand. 
Over the next several years Donghia 
opened showrooms in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
Miami and Troy, Michigan, along with 
a design office in Palm Beach. Yet even 
as his empire grew, he continued to dec- 
orate apartments and houses for celeb- 
rities as well as for the merely well-to-do. 

Angelo Donghia was an admitted per- 
fectionist. He redecorated his New York 
town house a number of times, and 
when he bought a forty-two-acre lake- 
side retreat in Connecticut, he razed the 
existing Tudor-style house and built 
afresh. On the other hand, Donghia pre- 
served an eccentric—and now famous— 
octagon house in Key West, which he 
had purchased for forty-five thousand 
dollars in 1976, decorating it simply with 
rattan furniture and white canvas cover- 


ings. In 1980 he sold it for a reported fif- - 


teen times his purchase price of four 
years before. The “gray flannel” approach 
had triumphed once again. 0 
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TONY DUQUETTE 


continued from page 162 

jewelry for the duchess of Windsor, 
Sharon Stone and, most recently, the 
fashion houses of Gucci and Balmain. 
And he tossed off as a matter of course 
endless strange and wonderful inven- 
tions, such as finials made of lemon 
Juicers and a sculpture made of red- 
painted branches and rakes. 

Some of Duquette’s best environ- 
ments weren’t done for his clients, who 
included Elizabeth Arden and Doris 
Duke. He was a voracious shopper—an 
activity he referred to as “scavenging” — 
and many of his finds ended up in his 
own lavish, overblown residences, 
which he shared with his artist wife, 
Elizabeth. Although based in southern 
California, the couple spent part of 
their time in a San Francisco Victorian; 
like all of their places, this one was a 
universe unto itself. It teemed with fan- 
tastic things, from the myriad Asian ele- 
ments in its grottolike entrance hall to 


Duquette tossed off 
endless strange and 
wonderful inventions, 
such as finials made 
of lemon juicers. 


the Tiffany stained-glass window on the 
enclosed terrace. The designer’s shim- 
mering, green-hued sculpture pavil- 
ion—also in San Francisco—was quin- 
tessentially Duquette-like, a place of 
rare power. It was destroyed by fire in 
1989, an event that inspired Duquette to 
create a series of sculptures called The 
Phoenix Rising from His Flames. 

Duquette found inspiration every- 
where. “Venice, the natural Baroque, 
old movies, Renaissance architecture, 
Arthurian legends,” says Wilkinson, 
reeling off a list of the things that 
moved his friend and partner. “He felt 
insects had great style.” 

When Duauette died, in a Los Ange- 
les hospital room last September, at the 
age of eighty-five, it was “without pain, 
struggle or fear,” says Wilkinson. This 
description could apply to his life. Tony 
Duquette went his own way—fancifully, 
with a certain lightness—and, in so do- 
ing, he left the rest of the world behind. 0 





JOHN FOWLER 


continued from page 175 

of their heyday. With the discovery of 
his own country house, the Hunting 
Lodge in Odiham, in the late 1940s, 
Fowler came closest to his aim of “hum- 
ble elegance.” “What I wanted here was 
something utterly unpretentious, very 
comfortable, with a veneer of elegance 
and informality.” The pretty neo-Ja- 
cobean structure became, in the words 
of one later occupant, Fowler’s “own 
personal Trianon.” The country retreat, 
before that an earnest, spartan affair or 
something impossibly twee, would nev- 
er be quite the same. 

At the firm’s Brook Street premises, 
Fowler’s office was dominated by his 
“palette,” a wall on which were pinned 
all his favorite samples and colors; most 
fabrics—such as the Bowood chintz— 
were named after the houses in which 
he had found the original documents. 
He formed a private language of col- 
or names such as “dead salmon” and 
“mouse’s back”—to which Nancy Lan- 
caster added the infamous “caca du 
dauphin” and “vomitesse de la reine.” 

Keith Irvine, Fowler’s assistant in the 
1950s, says he was “a brilliant taskmas- 
ter.” But there were “fraught days, 
when, if John was being super-difficult, 
the best way to defuse the situation was 
to get him onto his pet subject, Marie 
Antoinette.” As evidence of the jocular 
rumor that Fowler was her reincarna- 
tion, his staff would say that he “entered 
every room sideways, as if managing an 
invisible pannier dress.” 

In the sixties and seventies Fowler 
was still engaged in major commercial 
projects but increasingly preferred to 
work with the National Trust. With his 
passion for old decoration (he always 
claimed to love “undisturbed houses”) 
and his deep understanding of methods 
and materials, he had a key voice in the 
way conservation practice in historic in- 
teriors evolved in England. 

By the time of his death in 1977, at the 
age of seventy-one, John Fowler was 
recognized as the patriarch of English 
decoration. One of the most touching 
of tributes was paid to his memory by 
his friend the duchess of Devonshire: 
“He was the prince of decorators,” she 
said, “a scholar with a wonderful mem- 
ory for whole rooms and the smallest 
details, and the best appreciator of beau- 
tiful things I have ever known.” 0 





GEORGES GEFFROY 


continued from page 183 

one by one in graduated colors of yel- 
low, green and old rose. Long after his 
death, our most loyal clients were still 
asking us to reproduce du Geffroy, 
his exact style.” 

What was meant by “du Geffroy”? A 
certain brand of ostentation? Perhaps. 
More likely, people were talking about 
his unique gift for selecting textiles. 
~The bedroom of Mrs. Moreira-Sales, 
the wife of the Brazilian ambassador to 
France, was upholstered in yellow silk, 
all of it hand-embroidered, that would 
have done honor to Versailles. Geffroy 
was also daring in the way he mixed col- 
ors. In the salon of Pierre David-Weill’s 
country house at Gambais, he paired 
solid pink with canary yellow. There 
was always a provocative touch: In an 
otherwise classical décor at the baronne 
de Montesquiou’s house in Neuilly, 
Geffroy slipped in a sofa covered with 
leopard-print velvet. 

A keen collector, Geffroy favored 
eighteenth-century pieces, though he 
preferred the elegant sobriety of Louis 
XVI or the Directoire to the busier 
style of Louis XV. His own apartment 
on the rue de Rivoli was proof of this, 
containing chairs with the stamp of 
Georges Jacob, architectural furniture 
by Adam Weisweiler or Jean-Henri 
Riesener, Neoclassical bibelots, vases 
and stone obelisks. 

He had a sense of theater and delight- 
ed in trompe l’oeil effects. The book- 
cases he designed reflect that. He built a 
large number of them, notably for 
Baron Alexis de Redé at the Hotel Lam- 
bert and, in 1944, in collaboration with 
Charles de Beistegui, for the residence 
of Sir Duff Cooper, the British ambas- 
sador to France. Are the columns in 
these bookcases lapis lazuli or wood? 
Neither—they’re made of stucco. 

Staircases were another specialty— 
he would sketch them out with a bold 
hand while sitting at his Louis XVI 
desk. Indeed, it was around a spectac- 
ular staircase that he organized the 
avenue Messine house of movie actor 
Alain Delon, and it was a staircase 
that set the Geffroy stamp on antiques 
dealer jacques Kugel’s Paris shop in 
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1971. A few months later he was dead, 
but his final creation was worthy of its 
author, the lover of antiques who was 
Georges Geffroy. 0 
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continued from page 166 

and white—unified it. Her daughter, 
Katherine E. Boyd, who is also an inte- 
rior designer, says that this was her 
mother’s gift—she knew how to mix. 

Once the restoration of Casa Amesti 
was well under way, Elkins’s friends— 
many of whom were building houses in 
Pebble Beach—began asking her for 
professional advice. Among her earli- 
est projects was Hester Griffin’s house, 
an imposing Monterey Colonial designed 
by Santa Barbara architect George 
Washington Smith. With her keen ar- 
chitectural sensibility, Elkins created a 
perfectly balanced living room, where 
Chippendale furniture, Queen Anne 
mirrors and a pair of Ming screens 
were at home with modern lamps by 
Jean-Michel Frank and Salvador Dali. 
Griffin raved about Elkins’s outstanding 
sense of color, such as the peach cor- 
duroy she chose for the room’s scoop- 
back sofa and armchairs. This was 
shocking at the time but consciously 
planned for an interior dominated by 
shades of bone and black. 

As Elkins’s reputation spread, she was 
hired by the local Cypress Point Club 
to decorate its new clubhouse, which 
opened in 1930. For the club’s living 
room, she used quiet tones of beige, yel- 
low and melon, and furniture such as 
overstuffed sofas and French provincial 
pieces, including a large antique table, 
which seventy years later is still the pri- 
mary focus of the room. 

Her innovative design also made a 
bold statement at San Francisco’s Gold- 
en Gate International Exposition in 
1939. There, her interiors for the Yerba 
Buena Club for Women defied tradi- 
tion. Using upholstery fabrics in tur- 
key reds and blues, Elkins transformed 
a Victorian-style sofa and settees that 
furnished the waiting room and main 
lounge. The late designer Tony Du- 
quette praised her choice of a “wonder- 
ful color of yellow” for the velvet that 
draped the walls of the dining room. 
The project solidified her reputation in 
the Bay Area. She already had many 
friends in San Francisco, and several of 
them, including Lewis Lapham, Whit- 
ney Warren and J. D. Zellerbach, hired 
her to design their houses. 

Elkins’s taste ran the gamut, and ac- 
cording to Duquette, she was the ii rst 
person in the United States to import 
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FRANCES ELKINS 


country French furniture, a style she 
employed to create warm, informal in- 
teriors in several houses that her brother 
designed along Chicago’s North Shore. 

She was also partial to French pro- 
vincial furniture and made use of it 
when she collaborated with Adler on 
one of his most important commissions, 
a seventeenth-century-Norman-style 
manor house designed in 1926 for adver- 
tising entrepreneur Albert D. Lasker. In 
the spacious Lasker living room, Adler’s 
eighteenth-century-style pine paneling 
was a handsome backdrop for Elkins’s 
selection of predominantly French 
pieces, which included provincial Lou- 
is X V-style chairs, painted stools and 
a bombé commode. Elkins purchased 
most of these pieces during one of her 
many excursions abroad. She had a 
thorough knowledge of French an- 
tiques but also knew how to successfully 
integrate Chinese rugs, multitiered En- 
glish tables and even a low table by Frank 
into the Laskers’ traditional décor. 

By now Elkins had begun the most 
fruitful period of her career. In Chicago, 
from 1926 through the late 1930s, she 
worked with her brother on nine hous- 


Elkins’s friendships with 
Jean-Michel Frank 
and Alberto Giacometti 
resulted in successful 
collaborations. 


es, whose styles ranged from Norman to 
Georgian to Greek Revival and Tudor. 
David Adler and Frances Elkins were an 
unbeatable combination, and the pinna- 
cle of Elkins’s career came when she did 
the interiors of the residence for Mrs. 
Kersey Coates Reed, which her brother 
designed on the North Shore. 

The 1931 Pennsylvania German-style 
house, in shimmering dark gray mica 
stone, exemplified the symmetry, bal- 
ance and elegance of Adler’s buildings. 
It had a gated forecourt, a walled formal 
garden and eastern views over Lake 
Michigan. The interiors bridged the 
traditional and the avant-garde, starting 
in the entrance hall, where a slick black- 
and-white-marble floor led to the ladies’ 


powder room and the gentlemen’s cloak- 
room. Although both spaces were Art 
Déco, they were completely individual. 

In the powder room, yellow-lac- 
quered panels outlined in silver leaf cast 
a softened reflection on the mirrored 
walls and the Steuben glass bolection 
molding (a favorite of Elkins’s), which 
edged the overmantel and dressing 
table alcove. Shiny aluminum squares, 
inserted into a black ebony floor, gave 
additional sheen to the room. 

The cloakroom, directly across the 
hall, was a study in Jean-Michel Frank. 
He designed the room’s furnishings and 
accessories, which included his trade- 
mark leather-upholstered club chairs, 
parchment-covered tables and plaster 
lamps and wall sconces. There was also 
an Alberto Giacometti bas-relief over 
the fireplace. 

Elkins took a traditional approach in 
the living room and dining room, using 
floral chintz on the living room’s over- 
stuffed sofas and armchairs; in the din- 
ing room, she opted for an antique 
hand-painted chinoiserie wallcovering. 

In the Reed library, she used a mono- 
chromatic palette to create the most ex- 
traordinary interior of her career. The 
room was also her finest tribute to Jean- 
Michel Frank. She elaborated on the Art 
Déco theme of the gentlemen’s cloak- 
room, covering the walls with panels of | 
tan Hermés goatskin. Bookcases were 
recessed into the walls, and many of the 
volumes that lined the shelves were 
wrapped in parchment covers with cut- 
outs to expose the titles. An antique En- 
glish games table, four Elkins-designed 
Queen Anne-style armchairs (one of 
her specialties) and an imported carved 
pine mantel, doors and casings comple- 
mented Frank’s sofa and club chair. 

Reed had a high regard for Elkins’s 
taste, living nearly fifty years in her 
house without altering it. Such rever- 
ence was not unusual, because Elkins’s 
clients believed her interiors were time- 
less. They were content to keep the 
rooms as they were. One West Coast 
client remarked that Elkins not only in- 
troduced her to innovative design but 
also to a distinctive way of living. 

“She was CHIC,” Tony Duquette 
wrote about Elkins. “She knew about 
the art of living, and the living arts and 
she lived, lived, lived.” 0 
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Everyone knows that actions speak louder than 
words. And conserving the world’s forests 
requires action. Yours. Mine. Everyone's. Now 
there’s something new that we can do. We can 
look for the Forest Stewardship Council label 


when we buy furniture, flooring, lumber and 


other household goods made out of wood. 


The FSC label guarantees that the forest a 
product came from is managed to protect clean 
water, wildlife habitat and recreation. That's 
why World Wildlife Fund, The Wilderness 
Society, Rainforest Alliance and Natural 
Resources Defense Council are all proud and 
active supporters of the nonprofit Forest 


Stewardship Council. 


You don't have to be a movie star to be an action 
hero. Help conserve the world’s forests. Look for 
and purchase products carrying the FSC label. 
For more information visit www.fscus.org/trees 
or call toll-free 1-877-FSC-LOGO. 
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JEAN-MICHEL FRANK 


continued from page 178 

to us from the past can receive today’s 
creations. The house that we build now 
can welcome ancient things of beauty.” 
Furthermore, he yearned to see interi- 
ors made up of more than just “six thou- 


A scion of a multinational banking 
family—members included the teenage 
diarist Anne, and at least once, “Cousin 
Jean” saved her family home by loan- 
ing a mortgage payment—the Paris- 
born designer was largely responsible 
for the era’s emphasis on noncolors. 

his was due to his 1926-27 design for 
Marie-Laure and Charles de Noailles’s 
hotel particulier at 11 place des Etats- 
Unis in Paris. Man Ray’s black-and- 

hite images of the salon have become 
shorthand for /e style Frank. Paneled in 
squares of parchment and outfitted 

ith blocky white chairs, lamps made 
of quartz chunks, and bronze doors, the 
exquisite room is impassively monolith- 
ic, leading a contemporary to dismiss 
Frank as the high priest of “rooms no 
one lived in.” 

That comment is narrow-minded. 
Frank had already created startling per- 
sonal interiors for San Francisco mil- 
lionaire Templeton Crocker, a savage 
farrago of lion-pelt rugs and tables in- 
spired by relics in King Tut’s tomb. And 
few people know that Man Ray pho- 
tographed the Noailles’ sepulchral sa- 
lon before the cutting-edge Dalis and 
trendy Balthus portraits had been hung. 
The tale that Frank and the Noailles 
fell out permanently over the introduc- 
tion of their art into the purity of his 
scheme seems specious, too. Frank was a 
testy fellow, but just a few years later 
he gave his patrons a houseboat that was 
a tongue-in-chic riff on Edwardian 
boudoirs: gloss-white wood walls, Louis 
XV-style furniture lacquered to match 
and dressed in sky-blue cotton. 

He had tentatively experimented 
with color in the past and did so more 
boldly after befriending the ebullient 
couturier Elsa Schiaparelli. Burdened 
by an inferiority complex so profound 
that he had two psychiatrists and 
bobbed his aquiline nose for good mea- 
sure, the chain-smoking designer rev- 
eled in Schiaparelli’s surrealistic bon- 
homie and big-sister encouragement. In 
1939 he cabled Mary and Nelson Rock- 
efeller, proudly reporting Schiaparelli’s 


approval of their gilt-drenched, color- 
saturated living room. 

Though the vision always was the de- 
signer’s, the components of Frank’s in- 
teriors were devised by others, like the 
artist Christian Bérard, the brothers Al- 
berto and Diego Giacometti and the ar- 
chitect-designer Emilio Terry. Adolphe 
Chanaux was the technical mind behind 
the manufacture of the pieces, and ac- 
cording to the files of Parsons School of 
Design, the circa 1936 Parsons table was 
born out of Frank’s work with the 
American designer Joseph B. Platt and 
an unknown student at the school’s 
Paris branch. Stanley Barrows, a Parsons 
student at the time, remembered its de- 
velopment differently: Frank sketching 
a bare-bones table on a blackboard and 
suggesting that a table of “the simplest 
possible design” could be finished in 
mother-of-pearl, parchment, lacquer or 
ivory to “give it a great elegance.” 

“I wish one could more often see 
artists collaborating in arranging hous- 
es,” said Frank, who admired the sets 
masterminded by the ballet impresario 
Sergey Diaghilev in conjunction with 
Picasso, Braque, Derain and Matisse. 
“The result would be, at the very least, 
something of our time, and alive.” 

Schiaparelli’s four-room apartment 
on the boulevard St.-Germain signaled 
a major departure for Frank. Chez Schia- 
parelli was a sensational refutation of 
his palomino past: orange leather sofa 
and black rubber draperies, dining ban- 
quettes of quilted blue chintz. Le tout 
Paris raved about the white rubber chair 
cushions, even after they melted onto 
the warm backsides of Schiaparelli’s 
guests. The couturier’s salon on the rue 
de Berri, with its purple sofa, scarlet 
chairs and white bookcases topped with 
gilt pennants, was even bolder. 

The majority of Frank’s projects, 
however, were more delicately shaded. 
Period photographs of the house Frank 
devised in Nice for the novelist Ray- 
mond Patendétre show a sunny white 
salon with striped draperies and plump 
Victorian-style chairs skirted with 
fringe. Believe it or not, Frank found the 
flavor of daily life essential to every 
‘house. The result of pursuing “perfect 
taste” was to end up with soulless rooms. 
After all, he sensibly asked, where 
would you play the gramophone? 0 
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Augusta Hopkins has been 
going through lots of 
physical changes lately. She 
thinks she's just getting on 
in years. Truth is, Augusta 
has diabetes. The problem 
is, she doesn't know it. 
Just like 8 million other 
Americans. And you could 
be one of them. If youre 
over 45, underactive, 
overweight and have a 
family history of diabetes 
like Augusta, call the 
American Diabetes 
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continued from page 199 
“tacky” southern taste); and culminating 
in their house in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Neatly judging the ambiguous semi-. 
royal status of the place, Boudin invent- 
ed effects that somehow hinted at both 
Buckingham Palace and Miami. The. 
drawing room, with boiseries carved with 
‘rope tassels, was inspired by a Bavarian 
palace; the English wit John Cornforth 
likened it to “almost a smart restaurant.” | 
The fifties and sixties brought Boudin 
a stream of important commissions. He 
did residences for the Paleys, C. Z. 
Guest, H. J. Heinz and the Wrightsmans 
in the United States, and in Europe 
he designed sumptuous houses for the 
Agnellis and the king of Belgium. Much 
of this superb work remained discreetly 
unpublicized. By contrast, his involve- 
ment in the early-1960s redecoration of 


SU i SOE WNT enjoyed ST gta a number of rooms at the White House 
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tradition in the coming millennium and offer you a special gift put him ripht in the public eye. 
with your next purchase. Please bring this ad with you when Chosen by a committee headed by the . 


ES CMO ae are em iOUmteC CeCe renowned collector Henry F. du Pont, 


Ar Aster 750 Madison Avenue sus ; ° : 
OMe UC eae Nel) Cam Voll merce ey aa ites Boudin found himself working closely 


If a trip to New York is not convenient, call to = New bial le hagas ith J; line K dy. His arr: 
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ments emphasized the crucial role that | 





French taste and furnishings had played 
in the decorations of the White House 
since Jefferson’s day. Although perhaps 
for political reasons the role of Boudin 
(because he was a Frenchman) was min- 
imized, the White House project none- 
theless represented his finest hour. 
Stéphane Boudin died in 1967, leaving 
the New York side of the business in the 
hands of Paul Manno, who had been 
with the firm since the thirties. Pierre 
Delbée continued to carry the torch in 
Paris. He was responsible for major proj- 
ects, such as the spectacular library 
in the Madrid mansion of Bartolomé 
March and his own extraordinary resi- 
dence, one of the last classic set pieces in 
the Jansen style; its contents were sold by 
Christie’s in Monaco in December 1999. 
Shortly after the sale of the business to 
‘-_ 7 new owners in 1979, the dynamic young 
: e ye design duo of Elisabeth Garouste and 
i 4 i Mattia Bonetti were invited to set up in- 
i stallations of their weirdly innovative 
“Stone Age baroque” furniture in Jansen’s 
august Louis X VI-style rooms. Sadly, 
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Museum Quality Antique Furniture and Decorations Since 1969 : this memorable show was the swan song 


Specializing in 19th Century Exhibition Quality Antiques To the Trade 
Call for Our Catalog of Exclusive Selections 
http://www.marshallgalleries.com 
Telephone 323-852-6630 Fax 323-852-4981 ee: : 
8401 Melrose Place. Los:Angeles California 90069 Jansen finally closed its doors. 0 


of one of the last of the great Paris 
houses; in the late eighties, just over a 
century after its inception, the House of 
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} continued from page 190 
} exquisite balance between nostalgia 
| and spontaneity. 
| The right stuff where Hampton 
) was concerned was apt to encompass 
| English country house colors, Oriental 
| rugs, floral chintzes, eighteenth- and 
| nineteenth-century antiques, both En- 
| glish and American, and botanical and 
architectural prints—“Minimalism,” 
| he admonished, “is for the very young.” 
in maturity, his regulating—his fus- 
| ing—principle was sumptuous comfort 
, and livability: “The role of the decora- 
| tor today is to balance the desire 
| for beauty, chic and glamour with the 
more prosaic needs of domesticity in 
the same room.” 
Hampton’s interiors were governed 
_ by a rigc rous sense of order and pro- 
| portion. It goes without saying that 
| he could arrange furniture and group 
| objects with the best of them (he 
; was a dab hand at persuading discor- 
dant elements—say, George III chairs 
| and Mark Rothko pictures—to co- 
| exist as if organically). Where he was 
/unusual—if not downright unique 
| —was in the very deep, one might 
| 


and Saul Steinberg, Susan and Carter 
Burden, Anne Bass, Henry Kravis, 
Brooke Astor, Lord Palumbo, J. Carter 
Brown, Steve Ross, Estée Lauder, Mike 
Wallace, Pamela Harriman (the private 
quarters of the United States ambas- 
sador’s residence in Paris), and George 
and Barbara Bush (their seaside com- 
pound in Kennebunkport and their 
house in Houston). 

He brought the exactitude and 
fierce intensity of his intelligence 
to bear on public as well as private 
spaces, restoring or decorating im- 
portant period buildings and interi- 
ors at the city, state and federal levels. 
Among them: the Oval Office and 
private White House quarters for 
President Bush; the Blue Room 
for President Clinton (a watercolor 
that Hampton had done of the Green 
Room became the Reagans’ 1983 White 
House Christmas card); Blair House; 
Camp David; the vice-president’s 
residence; the George Bush Presiden- 
tial Library and Museum in College 
Station, Texas; the Governor’s Man- 
sion in Albany, New York; Gracie 


| His interiors were formal without ever looking 
stuffy, the tonality patrician rather than 
ponderously rich—“a nice, undercooked look.” 


quired of the history of art and archi- 
tecture, not to mention literature and 
music (clearly he subscribed to the 
French proverb “J/ faut meubler lin- 
_ térieur de soi-méme”). Palladio, Lutyens, 
Sir John Soane and David Adler were 
all within his easy reach. This ready 
historicity made him an interior ar- 
_chitect as well as an interior designer 
-—with the result that Mark Hampton 
rooms rarely failed to be architectural- 
ly beautiful. He was constantly visit- 
ing or studying the world’s great build- 
ings, and as he had an extraordinary 
visual memory and preferred to pro- 
ceed from precedents, the body of 
his work was highly referenced: He 
knew not only what he was doing but 
why he was doing it. 
His formidable list of clients included 
Senator and Mrs. John Heinz, Gayfryd 


| 
: say profound, knowledge he had ac- 


Mansion, the residence of New York’s 
mayor; and the American Acade- 
my in Rome. 

Hampton lectured widely and, since 
he wore his knowledge lightly and 
was so palpably eager to share it, with- 
out the taint of condescension. He 
also sketched splendidly (an exhibi- 
tion of nearly five hundred of his 
watercolors and drawings, held last 
spring at the New York School of Inte- 
rior Design, was widely attended and 
much remarked). 

Not least, thgre was the exceeding 
pleasingness of his person. The sense 
Mark Hampton embodied of a sus- 
tained integrity was charmingly offset 
by his skills as a raconteur and by his 


‘ picture-perfect appearances on the 


Best-Dressed List. He was altogether a 
man on whom no beautiful or delightful 
thing was ever lost. 0 
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Experience the World of Arté 


Only Arté de Mexico can offer such a comprehensive 
| line of premier products. Our lighting collections 
# feature over 400 different hand-forged wrought iron 
. lighting fixtures. Our catalog of iron furniture now 
| includes over 165 designs, each available in 30 
_ distinct hand-applied finishes. We also produce 
fm the world’s largest line of lighting and furniture 

created from naturally shed antlers. 
@) For more information, please contact your local 
| sales representative, or call our customer service 
department. : 
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1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, California 91506 
(818) 753-4559 © Fax, (818) 563-1015 
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white satin bedroom slipper at Ameri- 
can carpet and textile designer Marion 
Dorn. She was dictatorial, lowering a 
ceiling six inches when she didn’t have 
enough damask for the walls, and she 
once told a hesitant client, “If you don’t 
have ten thousand dollars to spend, I 
don’t want to waste my time.” 

Her best rooms were in town, or 
looked as though they should be, and she 
used her trademark pieces throughout 
her career—mirrored screens and fire 
surrounds; books covered in white vel- 
lum; cutlery with white porcelain handles; 
console tables with plaster palm-frond, 
shell or dolphin bases; upholstered, 
fringed sleigh beds; fur carpets; dining 
chairs covered in white leather; lamps of 
graduated glass balls; Oliver Messel’s 
white plaster ornaments and frames. 

Although she was known for white 
rooms, her own drawing room was the 
only all-white room she ever did. Oth- 
ers were accented with color—pale 
blue for a house by the sea or beige for 
her own house at Le Touquet—but 
many had surprisingly strong palettes. 
Cecil Beaton remembered leaf-emerald 
wallpaper, magenta cushions, Schia- 
parelli pink. 

Maugham’s days were double speed; 
she worked from her bed in the morning, 
dictating to her secretary at a desk in the 
bedroom, and she dictated to her shop 
manager in the car on the way home at 
night. Staff rarely stayed long, and her 
marriages—to the pharmaceuticals man- 
ufacturer Henry Wellcome and to the 
writer Somerset Maugham, with whom 
she had a daughter, Liza—didn’t last. 

Liza married in 1936, and the London 
house Maugham decorated for her was 
among her best work. After finishing it, 
she sold her own house and traveled to 
India with de Wolfe, “to paint the Black 
Hole of Calcutta white,” said a friend. 
Maugham carried on working, but her 
best years were behind her. 

Her glamorous rooms influenced al- 
most every designer, particularly de 
Wolfe, Jean-Michel Frank and Frances 
Elkins. But it was Rose Cumming who 
offered the tribute from them all. After 
Maugham closed her shop in New York 
in 1932, someone suggested that Cum- 
ming fill the gap and design white furni- 
ture of her own. No, she said, “white 


0» 


was always Syrie’s.” 





| WILLIAM PAHLMANN 
BO 
icontinued from page 214 
)Fifth Avenue department store Lord & 
‘Taylor. His theatrical model rooms and 
‘displays drew crowds and attracted un- 
)precedented attention from the press. 
In 1941 a show of South American in- 
‘spiration coined the term “Pahlmann 
Peruvian”; another introduced blond- 
»wood “Swedish modern” to the Ameri- 
ican design vocabulary. 
_ Pahlmann’s unique color sense gave 
ithe late thirties, the forties and the 
\fifties groundbreaking palettes of Cuz- 
ico blue, fuchsia, avocado, sulfur yellow, 
bottle green and bleached cypress. He 
‘virtually invented what are still known 
jas decorator colors. 

In his designs for Lord & Taylor and 
in his subsequent work, the adjective 
'most often applied to Pahlmann’s inte- 

iriors was eclectic. The same room might 
include antiques of vastly different 
)styles and origins along with strikingly 
'modern pieces; another might have lux- 
urious fabrics juxtaposed against rough, 
)semifinished materials (shingles or barn 
)siding, for example). He loved profu- 
ision: He covered entire walls with an- 
| tique plates or with prints and paintings 
hung in grids “salon style igi 
nal ideas in their time. He was also a pi- 
/oneer of concealed lighting. 
In 1946 he founded his own firm, 
William Pahlmann Associates. Although 
he continued to design residential inte- 
riors, he focused increasingly on hotels, 
offices and upscale stores, such as Bon- 
wit Teller and Tiffany’s. Among his 
most notable works were two fashion- 
able Manhattan restaurants complet- 
ed in the late fifties, the Forum of 
| ‘the Twelve Caesars and the Four Sea- 
sons, which he collaborated on with 
Philip Johnson. 

Pahlmann had no fondness for the 
old business adage that always puts the 
customer in the right. In fact, he said, 
“the customer is usually wrong,” and he 
sometimes felt bedeviled by his clients. 
“With the exception of psychoanalysis, 
there is probably no other field of civil- 
ized endeavor in which the personali- 
ties of client and advisor are in such 
violent conflict or harmonious coopera- 
tion as interior decoration.” 

In all ways William Pahlmann dared 
to be different, and with his love of the 
unexpected and the opulent, he revolu- 
tionized American interior design. 0 
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wicker; patches of quilts; and bales 
of baskets. 

A Sister Parish room overflowed, to 
be sure—but buoyantly. It was romantic 
and whimsical but not sentimental; and, 
always, it was light—the rug might be 
Aubusson, the mirror Chippendale and 
the chandelier Waterford, but she un- 
dercut these “brand names” with all 
manner of charming distractions. 

Her living rooms /ived: They were 
friendly to the world—‘“comfortable for 
forty, comfortable for four.” And her 
bedrooms, Billy Baldwin raved, were 
“the most attractive, seductive, and lux- 
urious ... of any decorator in America 
... sumply the best thing that has ever 
been in the history of the art.” Her 
libraries, sitting rooms and morning 
rooms also had a convincingness, a 
depth as well as a warmth, looking as 
if they had evolved naturally around 
their owners over time. Not only were 
the objects and pieces of furniture 
themselves occasionally offbeat and 
frequently arranged offhand, they were 
sometimes even actually placed off- 
center, for Sister Parish believed that, 
as someone once said, “the perfect to be 
perfect must be imperfect.” Nonpareil, 
then, in tenor, timber and tone (under- 
tones being as important to her as over- 
tones), they were all rooms in which 
the center held. 

She was born Dorothy May Kin- 
nicutt in 1910 (the nickname Sister, 
given her by a brother, stuck) in the 
heart of the New Jersey hunt country, 
in the same four-poster that she was 
still sleeping in as an octogenarian 
—continuity was the running theme 
in her life as well as her work. Her 
parents maintained footholds in New 
York and in Maine, another strong life- 
long influence, and a toehold in Paris, 
so she was exposed—and disposed— 
early on to art and antiques. But her 
taste and judgment were inborn rath- 
er than learned. As she would be the 
first to tell you, she started out “know- 
ing” very little, never having read a 
book on decorating or served any kind 
of apprenticeship. She attended Chapin 
and Foxcroft, made her debut, and 
fell in love with Henry Parish I, 
whom she married at the age of nine- 
teen. They moved into a small white 
farmhouse in Far Hills, New Jersey, 


where, already with the instincts of a_ 
“lifestyle” pioneer, she lost no time in 
applying white striped paper to the 
walls, using white mattress ticking for 
the draperies, painting the mee 
floor cherry red with white diamonds 
and covering the bed with white silk | 
taffeta with a border of flowers. 
Three years later, when the Depres- 
sion hit both her husband’s and her fa- | 
ther’s holdings hard, she did a thing 
unheard of in her circle and went to | 
work. Renting a fourteen-by-fourteen- | 
foot room in Far Hills for thirty-five | 
dollars a month, she outfitted it with 
a wicker chair and desk and put up | 
a sign that said “Mrs. Henry Parish II, | 
Interiors.” (Affronted at the thought — 
of having a relation in trade, Harry - 


Parish’s aunt disinherited him in fa-- 


vor of her cousin Eleanor Roosevelt.) | 
Friends—not to mention friends of 
friends—enchanted by what she had | 
done with her own house, appealed | 
to her for help with theirs, and soon | 
Sister Parish was out of the gate and off © 
and running. 

Over the ensuing decades her client © 
list would ring with such sonorous | 
names as Astor, Vanderbilt, Whitney, _ 
Paley, Mellon, Getty, Engelhard, An- 
nenberg, Bronfman and Rockefeller. | 
And, most familiarly, Kennedy. After — 
having decorated a Georgetown house ~ 
for the young Massachusetts senator ~ 
and his wife, Sister was once again re- 
tained by Jacqueline Kennedy to do upa | 
residence for the couple—the private 
family quarters in the White House, in- 
cluding the oval drawing room on the 
second floor, where the president liked 
to receive foreign dignitaries. But the 
First Lady of American Decorating, 
who was used to holding her own with 
heads of state, was fired by the nation’s 
First Lady for telling little Caroline to 
get her feet off the upholstery. 

Sister Parish was by turns affection- 
ate and impatient; she was famous- 
ly scathing and could be witheringly 
to the point. Her custom at the start 
of any project was, with sure and mea- 
sured tread, to wheel a tea cart through 
the house, purging it of bric-a-brac 
that failed to make her cut. How many 
intimidated clients held their breath 
as Sister’s determined tea cart came 
rolling along! 0 
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ly lacked; however, it was unquestion- 

ably dapper and beautiful in its own right. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings’s clients over the 


| next several years included the fabu- 


lously wealthy Mrs. Otto Kahn, cosmet- 
ic and fashion legends Elizabeth Arden 
and Lily Daché, tobacco heiress Doris 
Duke and New York’s exclusive River 


| Club. One important early commission 


was Hilda Boldt Weber’s house in Bel- 


| Air, California, completed in 1938, 
_ which was later bought, with its con- 
_ tents, by Conrad Hilton. 


In 1944 Robsjohn-Gibbings estab- 
lished himself as a tastemaker for the 
general public with a book titled Good- 
bye, Mr. Chippendale, which made irrev- 


erent fun of the American passion for 


reproductions of late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury Georgian furniture. He further 
opposed what he saw as the lifeless util- 
itarianism of modernists such as Le 
Corbusier, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


_ and Marcel Breuer, yet at the same time 


he admired the more organic and hu- 
manistic works of artists such as Pablo 
Picasso and Henry Moore. 

He also maintained that a new gener- 
ation of Americans would turn to Frank 
Lloyd Wright rather than to George II 
and Louis X VI. Robsjohn-Gibbings’s 
low-slung blond-wood furniture of the 
late 1940s shows striking evidence of 
Wright's influence. The pieces, some of 
which began to be mass-produced by 
Widdicomb Furniture in 1946, influ- 
enced the work of many designers of 
the period. The characteristic look of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s—at once 
debonair and sybaritic—admired by 
connoisseurs today can be traced direct- 
ly to Gibby’s pronouncement of 1944. 

In the early 1960s, however, he re- 
turned to his classical beginnings. He 
and the Athens furniture firm Saridis 
joined forces in manufacturing pieces 
based on revised versions of his 1933 re- 
search at the British Museum, and he 
publicized their work with his book 
Furniture of Classical Greece. 

In 1966 T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
moved permanently to Greece, where 
he designed interiors for prominent 
Athenians. In the early 1970s he re- 


sumed the role of tastemaker with a { 


series of Guest Speaker columns for Ar- 
chitectural Digest, which he continued to 
write until his death in 1976. 0 
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HENRI SAMUEL 


continued from page 227 

ry. When Gérald Van der Kemp engaged 
him to restore the Empire rooms at Ver- 
sailles in 1957, it caused a great stir; the 
lords of the museum world had never 
previously resorted to outside advisers. 
But in this project and others Henri Sa- 
muel was a master at the art of confer- 
ring a measure of intimacy on historic 
surroundings. Indeed, intimacy was a 
key word in his scheme of things, and in 
recognition of this talent, the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York called on 
him to devise a mise-en-scéne for the 


Samuel was one 
of the first true experts 
at mixing genres. 


Wrightsman and Linsky donations, two 
collections of decorative arts from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

“Henri Samuel was one of our last 
great decorators,” acknowledges the an- 
tiques dealer Didier Aaron, his friend 
and neighbor. “He had an incomparable 
gift for interpreting every epoch in his 
own special way.” At the Chateau de 
Ferriéres, he reconstructed the Second 
Empire at its most exuberant for Marie- 
Héléne and Guy de Rothschild. At the 
Chateau Margaux, an imposing Palladi- 
an structure built at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in the heart of 
the Bordeaux region, he chose to evoke 
the First Empire with an atmosphere 
that Was controlled without being aus- 
tere. In the Paris apartment of Count 
and Countess Hubert d’Ornano, he re- 
created (with the countess) a fin de sié- 
cle ambience using yards and yards of 
fabric to drape doors and windows. He 
selected colors, fresh or somber, accord- 
ing to the orientation of the rooms and 
the qualities of their light. 

The use of surprising and unusual 
tonalities was a trademark, as were quilt- 
ed upholstery on chairs, mounds of cush- 
ions and a profusion of rare and curious 
bibelots. The results were showy and at 
the same time warmly welcoming—and 
perhaps it is in this that Henri Samuel’s 
touch is most instantly recognizable. He 
believed a design could be counted a 
success only if nobody suspected that a 
decorator had been involved. 0 
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MICHAEL ‘TAYLOR 


continued from page 231 

co’s Rudolph Schaeffer School of De 
sign, Taylor formed a partnership with 
Frances Milhailoff; he set up his own 
practice in 1956. Four years later he 
opened a shop on Sutter Street in San 
Francisco, where he created extraordi- 
nary displays that juxtaposed furniture 
of his own design with natural elements, 
artifacts from exotic places and an- 
tiques from all periods (Taylor liked 
the Mediterranean coastal regions and 
East Asia—the latter inspiring his sig- 
nature spherical pillows). About travel 
he said: “On my grand tour of Europe I 
found that California was still in my 
blood. The peasant things of Scandi- 
navia, Greece and Italy were far more 
inspiring to me than the stately rooms 
of England and France.” 

But it was Taylor’s use of light that set 
him apart. He aimed to create rooms 
where “airiness and light” predomi- 
nated, which was easier to achieve in his 
native California than in areas where 
the climate is more inclement, and he 
was fascinated by the effects of different 
exposures to the light in a room. He be- 
lieved that white was the most efficient 
color for capturing light. And, in Tay- 
lor’s mind, his rooms were far from col- 
orless: “There is a tremendous amount 
of color in my rooms, but there are not 
many colors. Light, as we know, con- 
tains in itself all colors, so that from the 


‘Taylor’s almost Zen- 
like approach presaged 


1990s minimalism. 


simple background the main color I use 
in the room travels rapidly and with no 
competing wave lengths to the eye.” 

One of the most published decora- 
tors of the 1980s—a testament to his 
skill and prescience—Michael Taylor 
has had a profound influence on the way 
we live. His almost Zen-like approach 
presaged 1990s minimalism. 

When Cecil Beaton once inquired of 
editor Dorothea Walker, “How is the 
best decorator in the United States do- 
ing?” Walker ventured, “Sister Parish?” 
Then, “Billy Baldwin?” “No, no,” he an- 
swered. “Michael Taylor. He’s the inno- 
vative one. An original.” 0 








RUBY ROSS WOOD 


continued from page 235 
only Wood interiors open to the public _ 
today) to French provincial politesse (a 
New York City town house for Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Rickman Mixsell) to neo- 
Victorian pomp (admittedly, not her — 
finest moment), she had a particular 
genius for second homes. “It’s a joy to 
do such a house,” wrote Wood, whose 
ebullient sense of color and belief in | 
simple furnishings of strong silhouette 
neatly meshed with the relaxed require-— 
ments of temporary habitation. “You 
may be as daring as you please because 
you aren’t in the house long enough to 
become bored.” 
Wood’s first Florida job, completed | 
in the late 1920s, is a key to the design- 
er’s commonsensical approach. “The 
first thing I did was to wash the ceilings 
with water paint in light tints, which en- 
raged the architect,” she wrote of the 
Spanish-style house. “There were no 
suitable fabrics, so we dyed linens and 
cottons, used raw silk for the grand 
rooms and Portuguese chintzes for the 
bedrooms.” The rest of her work in 
Palm Beach—for Eleanore and John Vi- 
etor, Parthenia and H. Mercer Walker 
and a couple of Wanamaker scions— 
followed simplistic suit, a direct rebuke 
to what she called the resort’s “ 
false and fantastic taste.” 
Wood's interiors for the Palm Beach 


residence of Ellen and Wolcott Blair re- © 


main a high-water mark of American 


design, executed in the 1930s by Wood — 


and her associate Billy Baldwin (easily 
the single most effective team in Amer- 
ican decoration until Sister Parish met 
Albert Hadley). The rooms were neat 
but stylish, severe but comfortable. And 
though its crispness was particularly 
American (and entirely up Wood’s aes- 
thetic alley), the décor was strongly in- 
fluenced by her early appreciation of 
edgy European trendsetters, particular- 
ly Jean-Michel Frank. 

Unlike Frank’s rooms, however, 
which sometimes could seem hermeti- 
cally sealed, the Blair house was airy, 
spacious and drenched with sunlight, its 
architectural felicities complemented to 
great effect by Wood’s unlined linen 
draperies, carved wood torchéres and 
Georgian pine antiques. It was, Mark 
Hampton wrote more than fifty years 
after its completion, the definition of _ 
“timeless chic.” 0 | 
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DAY'S END AS SEEN 
FROM THE ROYAL SUITE 


have arrived in a world where hospitality 
is defined by attention to detail. 
Where I was escorted to my room to register 
in privacy, a luxury afforded to every guest. 
That world is Halekulani, 


far from reality... close to perfection. 


Halekutant 


House Befittine He 


Call your travel planner or 
800.367.2343 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
The“Jeading“Hotels HOTELS @RESORTS Tam 
of th World OF HALEKULANI 
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| love that chair. 






And that couch. 

But not the rug. 

Gray is elegant. 

With a textured check. 
Maybe yellow. 

Maybe not today. 
That was easy. 

Love the blue. 

But different curtains. 
Now that’s me. 


Decorating will never be the same. 


Imagine being able to experiment with decorating online. Now 
you can at GoodHome.com. And if you like what you create, we'll 


make it real. Free shipping and returns. Play. Dream. Decorate. 


furniture 


goodhome com” | fabri 


wallpaper 
accessories 
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“WE PREFER LIVING ROOMS TO MODELS, BUT 
CLAUDIA SCHIFFER’S MANSION IS SPECTACULAR.” 


I was so excited to see Terry McMillan’s 
home (Portrait) in your November 1999 
issue. I liked how every one of the 
rooms was a different color, and the 
outside of her house was beautiful. 
KAREN GEORGE-HUBBARD 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


It was thrilling to pick up your Novem- 
ber issue and find an article on the 
restoration of Mount Vernon (Historic 
Houses). When we took the boat tour 
of the Potomac and walked from the 
dock up the hill toward the house, it 
was like returning to the origins of our 
great country. Seeing the same views 
that George and Martha Washington 
must have seen in the eighteenth cen- 
tury provided something that the mod- 
ern world cannot: a link to the people 
whose vision and values laid the founda- 
tion for this country. 

ReGina Morin 

SAN DiEGO, CALIFORNIA 


I read your article on Mount Vernon 
with great interest. I always appreciate 
it when your magazine features places 
of historic importance. 

PETER AKERHIELM 

HERNDON, VIRGINIA 


I enjoyed the article about Senator and 
Mrs. Edward Kennedy (November). 
They have the famous Kennedy style, 
and he is one of the few great politi- 
cians in America. 

WEs PIERCE 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


We much prefer photographs of the 
living rooms of gorgeous homes to 
ones of fashion models, though, ad- 
mittedly, Claudia Schiffer’s mansion on 
Majorca is spectacular (“Architectural 
Digest Visits,” November). Your mag- 
azine has always been my very favor- 
ite and will continue to be, regardless 
of who is on the cover. 

MELBA STANLEY 

TIGARD, OREGON 


The home identified as the Mark A. 
Pollack house (Historic Architecture, 
November) has not had several owners, 
as the article states. The house was con- 
fiscated by the Castro government, and 
our family was never compensated. It 
was also used by the Brazilian govern- 
ment as an embassy for some years. 
However, it is still the Pollack home, 
and our family intends to claim it when 
Cuba joins the community of freedom- 
loving nations. It was built by my great- 
grandfather Mark Pollack-Rothschild, 
who was the son of Alexander Pollack 
and Belle Rothschild (of the German 
Rothschild family). I commend you for 
bringing the rich architectural history 
of Cuba to the eyes of the American 
public. And I thank you for giving my 
family a chance to see photos of the 
house in its current condition. 

ENRIQUE A. POLLACK II 

Miami, FLoriDA 


You have one of the most beautiful 
magazines available. The photography 
is first class—viewing the magazine is 
like spending time in an art gallery. 
ALEX AHO 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Congratulations on your wonderful 
coverage of the Connecticut Gover- 
nor’s Residence in your December 1999 
issue (“A Connecticut Restoration”). It’s 
gratifying to see our volunteers’ efforts 
validated by your comprehensive article 
and striking photos. As the head of the 
Acquisition and Renovation Commit- 
tee, I would like to extend recognition 
to all the board members of the conser- 
vancy. I especially want to express my 
gratitude to Arthur Liverant. Arthur’s 
nationally renowned expertise in the 
field of Connecticut antiques and his 
energetic commitment to making the 
residence a showplace for local artisans 
is reflected in every interior so beauti- 
fully represented in Architectural Digest. 
Tuomas W. SoysTER 

FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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the vineyards of Tuscany, the Siena 
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a romantic villa. The oversized bed 





features clean-lined, recessed panels 
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intricate patterns. A spacious armoire 


and elegant stone-topped nightstands 
define the setting. 


The Siena Collection is available 


through your interior designer. 


SAC OC DATASETS 


Bernhardt is a 111-year-old maker of 
fine casegoods and upholstered furniture 
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1.877.205.2406 

or visit our web site at 
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“T’ve always wanted and needed to transform my surroundings,” 
Tina Turner tells contributing writer Judith Thurman in next 
month’s issue. “Decorating is my first response to loss and up- 
heaval.” Turner’s villa in the south of France, with interiors by 
Sills Huniford, provides a serene refuge for the renowned singer, 


and she played an active role in the design. As Stephen Sills says, “She was the master- 


mind of this house: It’s her own invention.” Also in March we feature a new Califor- 
nia house by architect Ricardo Legorreta, who is the recipient of the 2000 AIA Gold 
Medal for lifetime achievement; legendary fashion photographer Victor Skrebnesk1’s 


Chicago apartment; Peter Marino’s striking rooms for Manhattan art collectors; and 


Naomi Leff’s sleek interpretation of a Colorado mountain retreat. Finally, our Guest 


Speaker, Robert Pinsky, poet laureate of the United States, adds his own grace note, 


writing about the rhythms of childhood summers on the New Fersey Shore. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, 
an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the co- 
author of Savage Grace. He 
is currently writing Class Act: 
The Life of Leland Hayward. 


IRENE BORGER is the artist-in-residence at 
AIDS Project Los Angeles and the program di- 
rector for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 


Nancy Co. ins, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, has been a correspon- 
dent for ABC News and is a feature writer 
for Rolling Stone and Us. She is the author of 


a memoir collection, Hard to Get. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 
Caro Lurtry, an Architectural Di con 


tributing writer, has written for 7ie and 


The New York Times Magazine. 
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MicnakEr Moran, an Architectural Digest 
contributing photographer, is working 
on a book about the churches of Ibiza 
and Formentera with Spanish architect 
Elias Torres. 


Micuakv PEpPIATT is curating an exhibition 
of sculpture by Raymond Mason for the 
Musée Maillol in Paris and a retrospective of 
paintings by Zoran Music for the Sainsbury 
Centre for Visual Arts in Norwich, England. 
Both shows will open in February. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF 
GREECE is the author of 
The Crown Jewels of Europe, 
Imperial Palaces of Russia, 
Nicholas and Alexandra: 

The Family Albums and La 
Bouboulina. Living with 
Ghosts is his latest book. 


Curtis Rist writes regularly for Discover 
and People. He is working on a novel about 


newspaper life. 


1as contributed to 
be New York Times 
other magazines. 


PENELOPE ROWLAND: 
J ogue, Art & . luction, 
Vlagazine, Premiere an 
She is currently writing /eekend Houses for 
Chronicle Books 
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NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in 
Barcelona. His book Sacred 
Roads: Adventures from the Pil- 
grimage Trail was published 
last April by HarperCollins. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, the antiques editor for 
Architectural Digest, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 
A Family Memoir. His book Chautauqua: An 
American Utopia was published last year by 
Harry N. Abrams. 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The 
Power of Glamour, is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


CYNTHIA ZARIN is a poet and critic. Her 
new book for children, Wallace Hoskins, the 
Boy Who Grew Down, was published last 
September by DK Ink. 
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STEVEN BROOKE 


ADaLARGE 


MICHAEL CHRISTIANO” 


iami’s an interesting 

place. There’s a lot 

going on in the 
design world,” says Michael 
Christiano, who is based in 
New York but spends time in 
Florida. For Christiano (above), 
the most appealing shopping 
destination in Miami these days 
is Leah’s Gallery. Recently 
opened by Leah Kleman, also a 
commuter, who for many years 
has owned a Manhattan busi- 
ness of the same name with her 
mother, Betty Kleman, the 
gallery (right) occupies four 
floors of a 1910-era building in 
Miami's design district. “We 
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COPPER QUOTIENT 


Ra Kuo’s copper vases 


(left and right) are in de- 
mand among designers Bruce 
Gregga, Ron Wilson, and Illya 
Hendrix and Thomas Allar- 


Vly pieces combine Euro- 
:ditional Chi- 
iys Kuo, 
who | 
repoussé s famil 
started proa loisonné 
with a copper bas« \iwan. 


In 1984 Kuo set up shop in 


Los Angeles on Melrose Avenue, 
where he sells a potpourri of an- 
tiques—from 19th-century Chi- 
nese trunks with dragon designs 
to lacquered armoires—and his 
hand-repoussé copper renditions 
of huge snails and mushrooms, 
Han-influenced pots, chairs and 
lighting. Gregga says, “His cop- 
per work evokes the surfaces 
founc on antique vessels.” Robert 
Kuo, 486 Melrose Ave., Los An- 
reles, CA 90069; 310/855-1555. 





have 50,000 square feet on four 
floors centered around an atri- 
um,” Leah Kleman says. “It 
looks like an opera house.” 

Kleman’s taste runs to the 
operatic in her inventory, which 
features Empire bedroom 
suites, gilt torchéres, enormous 
chandeliers and monumental 
19th-century academic paint- 
ings, such as The Death of 
Cleopatra. One particularly 
grandiose element of the gallery 
is the collection of 19th- and 
20th-century marble sculptures 
from which Kleman has sold 
pieces to Sylvester Stallone, 
who worked closely with her 
on his Miami house. 

In addition to the celebrity 
clientele, Kleman has had long 
associations with designers 
such as Peter Marino, Alberto 
Pinto and Christiano, who says, 
“Leah has everything from the 
18th century to the 1970s.” Kle- 
man confirms this, adding, “I 
have 18th-century commodes, 
and I have Breuer chairs.” 
Leah’s Gallery, 191 Northeast 
40th St., Miami, FL 33137, 
305/573-9700; 1050 Second 
Ave., New York, NY 10022, 
212/838-5590. 





continued on page 32 
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A 1950 Wegner chair 
above, and a 1970s Vi- 
vai Del Sud chair, right 





ica Ertegun is a fre- 

quent shopper on East 

60th Street, where 
many of New York’s longtime 
antiques proprietors are located 
and where a few other dealers 
have set up shop. One of the new 
antiques dealers on the block is 
Guy Regal, who had a business 
in the Hamptons before moving 
to Manhattan. Regal character- 
izes himself as having “grown 
up in antiques,” and he and his 
partner, Gary Rubinstein, are 


Mica Ertegun with a 
Neoclassical cabinet 
at Guy Regal; an Aus- 
trian secretary, below 


JOHN LEI 





CHAIRING LOS ANGELES 


MICA’S NEW YORK MECCA 


extremely well informed. Their 
furniture and objects tend to 
come from the period between 
1680 and 1820, with a strong 
emphasis on Italian work. “These 
pieces have movement but also 
crisp definition,” remarks Ru- 
binstein. Ertegun visits regular- 
ly because “Guy has a very 
good eye, and he often has new 
things,” she says. “He recently 
had a set of Swedish chairs that 
were very pretty.” 

Rubinstein describes an Ital- 
ian Neoclassical pedestal library 
table, ca. 1820, with three sup- 
porting legs on gilded feathered 
paw feet as “who we are.” Brian 
Murphy notes that Guy Regal’s 
selection of Italian antiques, 
such as a pair of six-foot-tall 
painted candlesticks that he 
bought, is unusual. “Normally 
you would only find these 
things in Italy—or in San Fran- 
cisco,” he says. Among pieces 
that other designers have found 
is a striking silver Russian table, 
stamped “1867,” that has a top 
composed of rectangles of 
semiprecious stones. Guy Regal, 
223 E. 60th St., New York, NY 
10022; 212/888-2134. 


Sou on a sleek chair seems 
more modern than lounging 
on messy, overstuffed, slipcov- 
ered couch-potato sofas from 
the eighties,” says Vance Burke, 
who recently bought a set of 
1970s split-bamboo-and-rattan 
chairs from Retro Gallery in 
Los Angeles for a living room 
with Asian influences. Retro 
owner Ara [avitian started put- 


ting chairs out on the side walk 


'n front of his La Brea Ay. ::ue 
vhich is crammex le 

vith 20th-centu an, 

1and Scandin Iss 


ing, a few yea 


In addition to Burke, Brad 
Dunning and Michael Smith 
visit to look through the assort- 
ment of seating, which might 
include a Hans Wegner Wish- 
bone model from 1950; Harry 
Bertoia’s chrome Bird creation 
from the same decade; a high- 
back wood latticework chair 
made in Milan in the 1970s 
by Vivai Del Sud; and an un- 
identified Lucite chair that 
Smith ended up buying for a 
women’s dressing room. Retro 
Gallery, 524% N. La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90036; 
323/936-5261. 


CHRISTOPHER DOW 


continued on page 34 
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can get exquisite tribal pieces, 

silk carpets and $200,000 

palace antiques at Soraya 
Rugs,” says Paul Vincent Wise- 
man (top, at the gallery). “Robert 
Nourafshan [the owner] also 
reproduces Ushaks and Sultan- 
abads. His copies are a fraction 
of the price of an original and 
look as worn as an antique, with- 
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WISEMAN’S MAGIC CARPET 
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CHINOISERIE PAINTER 





out being acid-washed.” Nouraf- 
shan’s inventory of 5,000 pieces, 


ibout a quarter of them repro- 


‘tions, leans heavily toward 


( \tal rugs, though he might 
hay unexpected, such as 
a 19% ntury silk Beauvais 


tapestry (above). Soraya Rugs, 
2 Henry Adams St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103; 415/626-5757 


riental lacquer and Eastern 

miniature painting had al- 
ways fascinated me, and L.wanted 
to learn the technique, so I went 
to India and spent several months 
with an artist in Rajasthan,” says 
Mark Drake-Briscoe, a Lon- 
don-based decorative artist. “The 
brush skills I gained were invalu- 
able for painting detailed foliate 
work on Chinese furniture.” 

Joanna Wood, along with 

some of Britain’s top furniture 
dealers, commissions Briscoe to 
produce lacquered chinoiserie 
chests, chairs and low tables. 
Designers send Briscoe either 
a piece of furniture or a sketch, 
which he works into a design 
that a local cabinetmaker can 
construct and he will then dec- 
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Mark Drake-Briscoe 















orate. Often Briscoe copies 
antiques, such as an 18th-cen- 
tury bureau-secretary with a 
$375,000 price tag that he had 
seen at a shop. “I apply my dec- 
oration to various types of fur- 
niture, some Chinese and some 
Western,” says Briscoe, who 
uses 22-karat gold for the chi- 
noiserie that he paints. “Every 
leaf and every fern is painted 
with minute care, and I pati- 
nate the entire surface to give 
the piece an antique finish.” 
Mark Drake-Briscoe, 44-1273 - 
749-774; www.geocities.com/ 
markbriscoe. 


A bureau-secretary 
painted by London’s 
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LIZ O’BRIEN ON FIFTH AVENUE 


iz O’Brien has had a 

faithful following of de- 

signers and architects for 
several years, so when a tripling 
of her rent in SoHo prompted 
her to move uptown, her fans 
followed. “She’s the most bril- 
liant dealer of 1940s furniture,” 
says Robert Couturier, who 
has bought everything from an 
André Arbus dining table to a 
1931 Swedish silver vase from 
O’Brien. “The layout of the 
new shop is big—it looks like a 
large modern living room—and 
even though the location on 
Fifth Avenue is a bit unusual 
because it’s in a residential area, 
it’s very practical.” 

O’Brien began dealing in 20th- 
century decorative arts in the 
1980s, and she named her first 
shop Forty-One because of its 
location at 41 Wooster Street. 
Appreciated by Stephen Sills 
and James Huniford, Juan 
Montoya and others for het 
scholarly approach, as well as 
her taste, O’Brien has researched 
such key design figures as archi- 
tect Samuel Marx, about whom 
she published a monograph, and 


lesser-known people, such as 


textile designer Eszter Haraszty. 
Her inventory, spread out in 

tasteful vignettes across a black- 
marble floor, includes furniture 
with provenance, such as a Mad- 
eleine Castaing chair, and other 
pieces that are purely decora- 

tive, including a pair of ca. 1930 


Venetian mirrors. She regularly 
organizes offbeat shows—last 
fall her walls were covered with 
dye-transfer prints of Siamese 
fighting fish by Hiro from the 
Halston collection. Liz O’Brien, 
800A Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10021; 212/755-3800. 
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OLD WELLS 
IN TEXAS 


ie was Palladio who made Vi- 
cenza stone popular,” says 
Dallas-based Urs Oeggerli, who 
imports antique garden orna- 
ments, many made of this stone 
found in Italy’s Veneto region. 
Designers such as David 
Easton have taken note of the 
Proler Oeggerli shop, which 
opened in 1996 and sells carved 
stone statues, pots, cornices, 
fountains and benches dating 
from the 16th to the early 20th 
century. Some unusual finds 
have included a seven-foot-tall 
statue of a winged figure from 
Dante’s Inferno, grotesque foun- 
tain masks that can be mounted 
on walls—“landscape architects 





“Uap 
love these,” Oeggerli says—and 
ornate wellheads (above), which 
also are popular, though few 
function as wells, he adds. There 
is a line of replicas of French 
stonework, and Oeggerli will 
design pieces on commission. 
Proler Oeggerli Garden An- 
tiques, 2611 Worthington St., 
Dallas, TX 75204; 214/871-2233. 


Liz O’Brien’s new 

shop, top and left, fea- 
turing aca. 1930 Vene- 
tian mirror and a chair 
by Robsjohn-Gibbings 


continued on page 42 
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Persian Laver Kirman, IL ft. 8in. x 18ft. 6in., 150-175 years old 


A masterwork from our extensive collection in this prized, classical style 
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WALLS OF PAPER IN JAPAN 


he Japanese have long 

been known for their 

inventive uses for pa- 
per, and now a Kyoto company, 
Shimus, has developed a strong 
washi paper with large-scale 
patterns that recently was used 
as a backdrop for a Yo-Yo Ma 
concert at Carnegie Hall. 





Architects Yoshiko Sato and 


Michael Morris have been col- 


laborating on projects with Shi- 
mus since 1998. “We’re looking 
into designing an L-shaped par- 
tition that’s lit from behind for 

one of our residential projects,” 
says Sato. “The paper is very du- 
rable, especially when it’s lami- 


SOUTH Clik 


ve found some nice things at 

Keil’s Antiques,” Greg Jor- 
dan says of the New Orleans 
shop founded in 1899 by Her- 
mina Keil, who counted Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson among clients for her 
American furniture and Loui- 
siana silver. Now run by Keil’s 
granddaughter Andrée Moss and 
her children, the shop has an ar- 
ray of European antiques, includ- 
ing a bronze-doré chandelier 

h Baccarat crystal (left) and an 
English commode (right). Keil’s 
\ntiques, 325 Royal St., New Or- 
leans, LA 70130; 504/522-4552. 0 
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nated or encased in Plexiglas.” 
Shimus creates washi tapes- 
tries, made of handwoven mul- 
berry fibers, that can be adapted 
to forms, used as partitions or 
applied to walls, ceilings and 
elevator doors. They are the 
brainchild of Eriko Horiki (above 
left), who also has developed 


WEST FREEMAN 





light fixtures using washi, which 
her artisans mold into various 
shapes without the use of wires 
or bamboo sticks. Horiki dis- 
plays her designs to dramatic 
effect in her Kyoto showroom 
(above). Shimus, Odasho Co., 4F 
Shijo Muromachi-kado, Shimo- 
gyo-ku, Kyoto 600; 75-211-3336. 
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MY BEDROOM—WITH A LITTLE HELP FRQM MY FRIENDS 


Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Scott Frances 


RANKLY, I WAS A LITTLE 
depressed. Nothing big 

time, just a vague ma- 

ladie de la maison, a bad case 
of the End-of-Millennium- 
I-Hate-My-Bedroom-Blues. 
Which hadn’t always been 
the case. Over the years I’d 
spent hundreds of nights to 
remember (and a couple I’d 
like to forget) in my Temple 
of Pale with its blush-pink 
walls, Aubusson-inspired car- 


pets, French tapestries and 
enough Italian linen to drape 
the dome of the Vatican. 
My bedroom was no mere 
place to. sleep; it was the 
ship from which | plotted 
my course, the place | did 
many of my favorite things: 
read, write, eat, watch old 
movies, talk on the phone, 





NANCY COLLINS 


contemplate the universe, 
make love. It was, I used to 
Say, the most romantic room 
in the house. 

Then I fell in love. One 
enchanted evening, across a 
crowded room at New York’s 
Pier Show, * found what I’d 
always been searching for— 


the perfect ved. That four- 


EDWARD J. NORTH 





poster I didn’t have as a child. 


With one hundred and fifty 


years of age and clean wood- 
en lines, this was a structure 
to be reckoned with: strong, 
sturdy, big—too big, in fact, 
for the rest of the furniture 
in the room. To get up on it 
required a footstool; to get 

continued on page 46 





A new bed prompted 
writer Nancy Collins 
(top left) to redo her 
bedroom in Manhat- 
tan. Top: Pale tones 
predominated. ABOVE: 
She used color, kilims 
and Frette bed linens 
to transform the space. 
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continued from page 44 

down, an act of will. In a 
world of downsizing, I would 
need to upsize. 

Not to mention paint. The 
fact was, I was no longer 
a blush-pink kind of gal. I 
had changed; I had traveled 
—hiked up the Alps, gone 
Down Under to Australia, 
cruised the Grenadines, fro- 
zen in Moscow, roasted in 
Ceylon, been awestruck in 
Bilbao and _ flabbergasted 
in Israel, where I unearthed 
a string of three-thousand- 
year-old beads on an archae- 
ological dig in Ashkelon. 

As my horizons expanded, 
so did my sense of color. I 
wanted to wake up in the 
exotic, not the pretty—in a 
room that could be any- 
where, surrounded by things 
from everywhere. Like my 
mirrors from Morocco, my 
seashells from France, the 
desert-aged Bedouin vase | 
stumbled upon in Jerusalem’s 
souk whose mélange of pur- 
ples and violets made me 
think of sunset on the Sa- 
hara—a New 
York? This was a color to 
build a night life around. 
My romance with mauve 


bedroom in 


a a 


NANCY COLLINS 


weighed in when my new 
beau announced he was com- 
ing to New York in a week. 
Immediately I sprang into 
action—and fell into indeci- 
sion. As quickly as I make de- 
cisions about work is as slow- 
ly as | make them about life. 


As my horizons expanded, so did 
my sense of color. I wanted to wake 
up in the exotic, not the pretty. 


continued last spring in 
Sydney, where, in a mod- 
est flea market, | happened 
upon an immodest ring— 
an amethyst flanked by two 
green When | 
slipped it on my finger, my 
life changed. (It doesn’t take 
much.) These colors were 


garnets, 


my destiny. But were they my 
bedroom? 

‘To find out, I would, as al 
ways, need a deadline. No 
fear, no going forward. One 
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“Never give her a choice,” 
my brother, Pat, used to say, 
“or we'll be here all night.” 
Which is why a gal has girl- 
friends—to help talk her in- 
to what she already knows 
she wants. 

lavender with 
green.” My friend Meredith 
and I were standing in the 


“T love 


midst of her spacious New 
York flat, new ly renovated by 
her and het boyfriend, Da- 
vid. Meredith White is an 





artist who happens to be a 
journalist. Her eye for a story 
is matched only by her eye 
for a hue, as I discovered that 
Sunday on the Upper West 
Side. Her walls were beau- 
tiful: some flat, some shiny, 
a satin finish here, a matte 
there. With each color cus- 
tom-mixed by Meredith, her 
apartment was as serene and 
harmonious as the lady her- 
self. If she could do this, she 
assured me, I could do that. 
“Go lavender. What have 
you got to lose?” 

“Are you sure you want to 
lose the pink?” It was my ac- 
tress friend Lois Chiles call- 
ing to say she was on her way 
from Los Angeles to New 
York for an audition. 

“Of course ’m not. But 
I’m determined.” 

“Well, what 
lavender are you thinking 
about?” 

“I don’t know. Palish... 
rosy-toned... definitely not 


shade of 





“My bedroom was no 
mere place to sleep; it 
was the ship from 
which I plotted my 
course,” says Collins. 
She found the nesting 
tables at the New 
York shop Kasbah. 


too dark.” I paused. “Or too 
light...too purple... too 
lavender.” I suggested we go 
to dinner and talk about 
it. She suggested we go to 
the paint store and do it. 
“ll come over before my 
audition.” The following day 
Lois sailed through my door, 
wearing Jil Sander and a look 
that Mussolini wouldn’t mess 
with. If I wasn’t yet a woman 
on a mission, she was. Grab- 
bing my hand, Lois hustled 
me off to my local paint 
store, where her authority 


was dazzling. 


“T just went through this 
with my sister-in-law’s kitch- 
en. And I have only one word 
of advice: Ralph.” 

“Lauren? Ralph does 
paint?” 

“Ralph does everything. 
You wear him on your body, 
why not your walls?” 

An hour later I was slap- 
ping Ralph around my bed- 
room. After four versions of 
meticulously blended laven- 
der, the shade still wasn’t 
right. But time had run out— 
Lois had to leave for her au- 
dition. “What you need is 
a quarter more white,” she 
said, slipping into her coat. 

“You're sure?” 

“I’m sure.” Thirty minutes 
later she wasn’t. “What you 
really need,” Lois was whis- 
pering into her cell phone as 
she walked into her audition, 
“is half and half. Half white, 
half lavender.” 

“You think?” 

“T know.” 

Per my instructions, I half- 

continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 
and-halved it, stroking a brush full of 
new mix on the pink wall. It was light, 
but was it right? Or was it too white? 
Too mauvy? Too both? Clearly, I need- 
ed another opinion. 

I got it that night when my friend 
Manana dropped by for a drink. Ma- 
nana Freyre is an international corpo- 
rate lawyer. When not bringing Latin 
American companies to their knees, she 
is trying to find art up to her standards. 
I showed her my splotches. “I can’t get 
the color right.” 

By then the dusky light of a set- 
ting sun had softened the walls. “The 
color is just right,’ Manana proclaimed 
with her usual authority. “It’s these 
that aren’t,” she said, pointing to the 
pine chest and bed. “Why not paint 
them white?” 

I gasped. “You can’t paint antiques.” 

“Who says?” 

“The Antiques Roadshow.” 

“What’s that?” Pop culture is hardly 
Manana’s strong suit. 

I explained, adding, “They say that 
painting an antique decreases its value.” 

“Believe me, in this case we’re not 
talking value. And if there is any,” she 
continued, dubiously eyeing the chest 
Vd picked up for seven hundred bucks, 
“they'll strip it.” 

Instead of being insulted, I was 
thrilled. White furniture it would be. 
Before I went to bed, my friend Barbara 
King called from Carmel. Barbara has 
wonderful taste and the nerve to go with 
it. Six years ago it was she who con- 
vinced me that I should stop just buy- 
ing books and start buying furniture, 
that instead of building a library, | 
should start building a home. “Buy what 
you love to look at—we’ll figure out 
where it goes later.” 

And I had, hand-held by Barbara 
via phone. Hearing her voice in Cali- 
fornia, I cut to the color chase. “I’m 
having a crisis.” 

“Men, work or money?” 

“Paint. A new category. I decided to 
paint my bedroom today.” I paused. “7o0- 
morrow. Uhe painter’s squeezing me in 
for the day. How do you feel about 
lavender walls?” 

“How do you feel?” 

“I felt great before I found out that 


paint is like shoes: It’s always better in 
the store. Manana thinks I ought to 
paint the furniture white.” | 

“So do I. I love white furniture.” Gad- | 
zooks! I was on my way to a quorum! | 

“If you paint antiques, doesn’t the | 
value go down?” | 

“Not if the beauty goes up. Treat | 
your house like your hair—change it at | 
will.” Hanging up, I felt domestically 
empowered. In six short years I’d gone 
from a girl afraid to buy antiques to 
a girl who painted them. Move over, 
Elsie de Wolfe. | 

At nine the next morning the painter 
appeared. What Julio didn’t understand 
in terms of English, he did in terms of | 
paint. As he mixed ours, he shot me a 
confused glance. “Is...purple...you 
want?” he asked haltingly. 

Purple! Couldn’t Julio see it was 
lavender? Thirty minutes later he was 
covering my walls in it. Thirty-six min- 
utes later I knew I’d made a mistake. My 
bedroom looked like it belonged in the 
Easter egg roll on the South Lawn of 
the White House. Even Julio knew: 

“Misses, you...sure...this...you 
want?” 

“No, I’m not. Julio, stop everything. 
I’m calling...” Lois? Manana? Barbara? 
Meredith! Back to the source. Meredith 
was editing a piece on dirty sutures. 
Needless to say, I was her comic relief. 
But the terror in my voice was obvious. 
“My bedroom looks like an Easter egg,” 

I cried. “What do I do now?” 

“Nothing until I get there. I on- 
ly have fifteen minutes, but I’m on 
my way.” Almost instantly Meredith, 
dressed for success in a smart suit, 
strode into my room, gingerly sidestep- 
ping paint cans in deference to her 
high-heeled black suede boots. What 
her face didn’t say, her mouth did. 

“OQoooooooh. What happened?” 

“T wanted to paint over a few prob- 
lems, and instead I painted myself into a 
corner. A purple one.” Meredith looked 
at Julio, who merely shrugged. 

“What can we do?” What I wanted 
to do was sit right down there on the | 
floor and cry. Why hadn’t I just blush- 
pinked my way into the twenty-first | 
century? Why had I decided to color | 

continued on page 5O 
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continued from page 48 
on deadline? Why hadn’t I thought— 
painted—this out? 

Meredith, meanwhile, leapt into ac- 
tion. “Where’s the white paint?” 

“There isn’t any. I can go to the 
store.” 

“There isn’t time. Anything like 
white?” 

I pointed to the can most closely re- 
sembling that description. It was more 
off-white than white, and shiny, not 
matte. “The paint guy told me not to 
combine flat and glossy.” 

“The paint guy is wrong. Do you 
have something to mix this in?” Racing 
to the kitchen, I discovered I didn’t— 
unless you counted Mama’s crystal 
punch bowl. “Will this do?” 

“Overdo,” said Meredith, dumping 
in first lavender, then off-white. Mo- 
mentarily, this lanky, elegant blonde 
was swabbing a lilac streak across a 
virgin wall. 

Suddenly, all was right with the 
world, most particularly the bedroom. 
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among seasoned travelers that discoveries are meant to 
be shared, there are times when this code is put to a test. Such as 


those times, for example, when the discovery is deemed too special 


of friends. This may very well be the case with Casa Del Mar. 
With its glorious ocean views and overall sense of casual 
European elegance, you too may come to the most uncharitable 
conclusion that even friendship has its limits. For more information 
| "The Teading€ Hotels of the-World or reservations, please call your travel 


agent or 1-800-898-6999. Or visit us at www.hotelcasadelmar.com. 
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“What do you think?” Meredith asked, 
eyeballing her work. 

“T think Matisse has nothing on you.” 

Julio nodded. “This...now... good.” 
Meredith, meanwhile, had turned on 
her black suede heel and was halfway 
out the door. 

By nightfall my room was violet, my 
furniture white, I, exhausted. Now came 
the hard part: Telling Maury. Every dec- 
orating mess I’ve made, Maury Hopson 
has cleaned up. A hairdresser by trade, 
he is a decorator by heart. As smart as 
he is about follicles—he cuts Candice, 
snips Sigourney, makes the hair of Vic- 
toria’s Secret models as casually perfect 
as their bosoms are casually exposed— 
he is even smarter when it comes to 
shoving furniture around. 

Even white furniture, I hoped. “Guess 
what I did today? Painted my bed- 
room.” 

“Really?” His voice registered “Oh, 
my God!” surprise. “What color?” 

“Girlfriend grape.” 
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“Grape?” I could hear the blood 
draining from his face. When I finished 
explaining the tale of the mix, there was 
dead silence—which I, happily, filled in. 
“T also painted the furniture white. But 
that’s all. Everything else is up to you. 
‘Lhe boyfriend arrives next Friday. Can 
we pull it together in a week?” 

“Why give me so much time?” 

The next afternoon, in my lavender 
bedroom, Maury stared, listened, mea- 
sured, thought. “I see slick and glam- 


orous juxtaposed with raw and primi- | 


tive. Just like you, darling.” 

Does a woman argue with her hair- 
dresser? 

“The rugs should look like they’ve 
been trampled on by camels, and the 
curtains ...silk, maybe bronze...” 

“Maybe green...” 

“Maybe celadon. But unlined. It 
should look like Marco Polo slept here.” 


“Alone or with me?” A week later | 
Maury had transformed my petite cham-_ 
bre a Versailles into a marché a Marrakech | 





with Berber rugs, billowing draperies _ 
and a pair of 1930s French chinoiserie _ 
painted, decoupaged lamps courtesy of — 


Steve Mohr, my antiques coach at New 
York’s More & More. Rationalizing that 
I'd picked up my wing-back chair in a 
flea market for a song (okay, two songs), 


I splurged on Frette bedding. Banishing | 


white linen, I courageously upped the 
color spectrum to pale green and yel- 
low. In a week Maury and I had created 
a room worthy of my next century. 

And worthy of praise from my peers. 
When my friend Ann Dexter-Jones— 
the first in town to have Tibetan power 
bracelets trailing up one arm and down 
the other—stopped in for a viewing of 
my millennially friendly boudoir, she 
immediately crawled up on the bed and 
stretched out. “This is the most sooth- 
ing room I’ve ever been in,” sighed the 
sleek mother of five. “So wonderfully 
kid-free.” She laughed. Following my 
bliss, she insisted, had taken me exactly 
where I needed to go. “The other day I 
happened upon a book about color 
therapy,” she said, pausing, as always, for 
effect, “and, interestingly enough, it said 
that the best color for a bedroom is pale 
violet.” The Goddess of Hip smiled. 
“Who knew?” 

I did. O 





Think outside the box. 
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LONDON CALLING 
NINA CAMPBELL’S FAVORITE SOURCES FOR THE ENGLISH STYLE 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Alec Marshall 


"M KNOWN AS LADY TAS- 

sel,” says London dec- 

orator Nina Campbell. 
Her style is English, and her 
shopping is in England. “I 
occasionally buy Art Déco 
furniture in Paris, but be- 
cause the English have al- 
ways been so eclectic, such 
great travelers, the dealers 
here cover all the ground. 
The antiques fairs bring in 
dealers from the country too, 
so London’s a great city for 
serious shopping.” 


It’s also a great city for 
the sheer fun of shopping, 
the thrill of the chase—as 
Campbell puts it, “In the 
country they hunt. In Lon- 
don we shop. Nothing beats 
going in and out of 
working the territory, learn 
ing the character of each 
neighborhood. Shops tend to 


1ODsS, 


52 


cluster—similar ones open 
next to each other, whole 
streets develop a personality, 
and you know what you're 
likely to find there. 
“Yor example, the Pimlico 
Road antiques dealers, such 
hristopher Gibbs, Wes- 
holz, Bennison, Ciancimi- 
nd Christopher Howe. 





have large, masculine pieces. 
Anthony Outred has recently 
opened there. I’ve always 
gone to him for the substan- 
tial furniture—sideboards, 
dining tables, hall tables— 
that I need for a large house.” 

Having a showroom on 
Pimlico Road had long been 
a dream for Outred. “The 


Lert: London’s Pim- 
lico Road is one of 
designer Nina Camp- 
bell’s favorite places 
to shop for furniture 
and decorative arts. 


BELOw: Campbell 
admires Anthony Out- 
red’s “useful, substan- 
tial” furniture, such 

as a round mahogany 
table, circa 1825. She 
is seated on a circa 
1760 Chinese Chip- 
pendale armchair. 





village atmosphere is a joy,” 
he says, “and it’s wonderful to 
be part of that select band. 
It was here that the leg- 
endary Geoffrey Bennison 
made it exciting to buy an- 
tique furniture. Collecting 
was no longer about brown 
furniture; it was about de- 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 52 

sign. The shackles of style, 
place and date were lifted—a 
great George I cabinet could 
coexist with a Pugin table. 


‘That’s what interests me.” 
Outred’s stock is likely to 

include both useful and ec- 

centric pieces, such as Irish 


furniture made by craftsmen 
who had Chippendale’s book 
but did it their own way, 
adding a bit more fur to the 
lion paws or exaggerating the 
curve of an arm. He likes 
the occasional bit of fun—a 
pair of chairs made from the 
oak and copper of one of 


Nelson’s ships; a heraldic ea- 
gle, carved for a monastery in 
Germany; a child-size Bent- 
ley Brooklands. 

From there it’s a short walk 
up to Sloane Square and V V 
Rouleaux to look for ribbons 
and trims. “I may go in just to 
buy a bit of ribbon to wrap a 


Top Lert: V V Rou- 
leaux features 5,000 
trims, tassels and 
fringes. Tor RIGHT: 
The selection in- 
cludes linen flowers 
and feather fringes. 


birthday present,” says Camp- 
bell, “and three hours later 
I’m still there, lost in color, 
rifling through the archives.” 
“It happens to everybody,” 
says Annabel Lewis, owner 
and founder of the shop. 
“They intend to be business- 
continued on page 58 


Lert: “I buy chande- 
liers and wall lights 
for my clients at Mrs. 
M. E. Crick, but I also 
love their colored 
glass.” ABOVE: She ad- 
mires a candelabrum. 
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know more. call your designer or 1.800.DONGHIA. oDonghia 1999. All designs property of Donghia. 
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LONDON CALLING 


BELow: Lucy B. Camp- 
bell’s print and frame 
gallery. RicHT: Lucy 
Campbell and Nina 
Campbell examine an 
engraving from De- 
scription de Egypte. 





continued from page 56 

like, then the color gets to 
them, the excitement grows, 
the magpie instincts emerge, 
and they’re like children go- 
ing through Grandmother’s 
box of trinkets.” 


Borrom: B & T An- 
tiques is known for its 
collection of French 
furniture, such as the 
circa 1940 mirrored 
chest, right, and the 


wrought iron console. 


Professional designers also 
go on to Lewis’s trade vaults 
in south London. There, 
Campbell finds the perfect 
edging for an antique Chi- 
nese hanging. Romantics find 
ribbons—shiny, wired, dal- 


matian spotted, zebra striped. 
Minimalists find trims of lin- 
en, leather or cord; fashion 
designers find beads and cop- 
ies of antique silk roses. If 
Lewis doesn’t have what they 
want, she’ll make it. 








~ Campbell tears herself away 

and taxis to another favorite 
neighborhood for shopping, 
Kensington Church Street. 
“The quality is high, and 
the street has a friendly feel- 
ing,” she says. “The shops are 
varied—furniture, porcelain, 
Oriental art, prints—but for 
me the cornerstone is Mrs. 
M. E. Crick, the best source 
in London for chandeliers 
and wall lights.” 

The shop is one of those 
London treasures untouched 
by time; it still has its original 
mahogany display cabinets. 
It was founded at the turn of 
the century by Mrs. Crick, a 
bookseller who got interest- 
ed in chandeliers when she 
went to buy a private library. 
The owner told her he would 
sell the books only if she 
bought his chandelier as well. 
She did, and the chandelier 
sold for much more than 
a whole row of books, so 
she bought more. Mary and 
Michael Denton, the current 
owners, are the third genera- 

continued on page 60 
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BELow: Campbell’s 
own shop on Walton 
Street is a popular spot 
for gifts. “It’s small 
and special,” she says. 
“People come for the 
things I’ve chosen.” 


continued from page 58 

tion, following two uncles 
and an aunt, who “was charm- 
ingly idiosyncratic when deal- 
ing with customers,” says 
Mary Denton. “She had no 
time for those who didn’t ap- 
preciate the firm’s offerings, 
and she would frequently 
take a sudden dislike to a cus- 
tomer and usher him right 
out the door. Just like that. 


aa 
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Ricut: Campbell and 
her daughter Henriet- 
ta Konig. “Color is my 
thing,” says Konig. “A 
green bowl, a purple 
vase, and suddenly a 
room looks different.” 
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“I’m glad to say that we’re 
considerably more welcom- 
ing,” she continues. “Our staff 
loves to talk to customers, 
watch their eyes light up as 
they point out the crispness 
of hand-cut glass or show 
them the restorations in our 
workrooms behind the shop. 
There’s no such thing as 
a collector of chandeliers. 
How many does one need in 
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a lifetime? Most people need 
advice; they need to take 
their time.” 

Clients have included the 
late Sir Hugh Casson, who 
bought a gilt-bronze chande- 
lier for the entrance of the 
Royal Albert Hall and a 
lantern for the north foyer. 
A suite of their chande- 
liers hangs in the Parliament 
building in Ottawa, Canada. 
They don’t advertise, and 
they don’t usually take part 
in antiques fairs, but, in the 
time-honored way, word gets 
around. The shop may seem 
closed. Ring the bell. 





1 ANTHONY OUTRED 
46 Pimlico Road 
44-171-730-4782 
18th- and 19th-century 
furniture 






2 V V ROULEAUXx 
54 Sloane Square 
44-171-730-3125 
Ribbons and trims 





Mrs. M. E. Crick 
166 Kensington Church 
Street 

44-171-229-1338 
Chandeliers and wall lights 





frames and watercolors. The 


Across the street is Lucy B. 
Campbell’s gallery for prints, 


decorator stops there when- 
ever she is in the neighbor- 
hood. “Lucy has a great eye 
for the rare and unique; it’s 
not just the usual fruit, flow- 
ers and birds on her walls. 
She’s likely to have real trea- 
sures—views of Russia com- 
missioned by Catherine the 
Great, portraits of sultans 
from the Ottoman Empire, a 
set of three watercolor ren- 
derings of an Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts project that won the Prix 

continued on page 62 





4 Lucy B. CAMPBELL 
123 Kensington Church 
Street 

44-171-727-2205 
Frames and prints 


B & T ANTIQUES 
79-81 Ledbury Road 
44-171-229-7001 

1930s to 1950s furniture 


















Nrna CAMPBELL 
9 Walton Street 
44-171-225-1011 
Gifts and home accessories 
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continued from page 60 
de Rome late in the nineteenth century. 
She also represents a few living artists.” 

“Prints are no longer backstairs art,” 
says Lucy Campbell. “They deserve su- 
perb frames. That’s part of the art—de- 
signing a frame that’s strong but doesn’t 
dominate. I have huge archives for ref- 
erence and work with clients to plan 
each frame carefully.” 

Thirties architectural renderings catch 
the decorator’s eye. “I find myself more 
and more interested in Art Déco fur- 
niture,” she says. “I’ve never been very 
interested in English Arts and Crafts 
furniture—all that boring oak—but Art 
Déco is another thing. French Art Déco 
is better than English—the French at 
that time were more prepared to be pa- 
trons—and mirrored furniture is some- 
thing I use a lot these days.” 

With Art Déco on her mind, she’s off 
to B & T Antiques on Ledbury Road 
for good French and English furniture 
from the thirties, forties and fifties. 
Owner Bernadette Lewis frequently 
travels in France and has just returned 
with a mirrored desk and mirrored 
lamps, as well as some great picture 
frames. She shows Campbell Polaroids 
of things she bought on her latest trip 
and has not yet unpacked. “That’s my 
kind of shopping,” says Campbell. “The 
Internet may be useful for buying 
books, checking future sales at the auc- 
tion houses or doing a preliminary 
search for a client, but I need to tell the 
dealers what I’m looking for and find 
out what they’re getting next week. I 
may see a great piece that I don’t need 
now but will remember later. The In- 
ternet can never replace the chat, the 
trust, the fun of buying in person.” 

Ledbury Road, together with West- 
bourne Grove, is another great shop- 
ping neighborhood. “I love to come on 
a Saturday,” says Campbell. “It’s very 
lively, with everyone on their way to 
Portobello Road. I go with a friend; it’s 
like a club. The shops here have things 
of a later date, slightly fey, often a bit 
mad, to mix in with the more serious 
pieces. I buy shoes, look at Christopher 
Farr’s carpets, go to David Champion 
for his sophisticated ethnic finds.” 

Then it’s back to Campbell’s own 
shop on Walton Street, which is a good 
place to buy presents. Customers come 


from the United States and the Conti- 
nent to stock up for the entire year. Her 
day often begins there, having breakfast 
with her daughter Henrietta Konig at 
the coffee shop and delicatessen across 
the street. “It’s a great way to launch 
ourselves into the day,” Campbell says. 
“This is a friendly street of small shops. 
Stephanie Hoppen sails by from her 
print shop, and we sit at tables outside, 
chattering, in all weather. What I really 
love is to come back at the end of the 
day to talk to Henrietta. She manages 
the shop, does her own decorating jobs 
and keeps me in touch with the youn- 
ger generation.” 

Mother and daughter are a good 
team; both understand that, as Konig 
says, “just because people have been 
shopping here for thirty years doesn’t 
mean they don’t want something new. 
Wedding lists tend to have two cate- 
gories—‘best’ and ‘everyday.’ We add a 
third category, ‘fun.’ Perhaps a tea set 
with hand-painted stripes, completely 
unnecessary, but it makes you feel good. 
I had umbrellas made of fabric intended 
for shower curtains, a clear plastic print- 
ed with flower petals so it seems to be 
raining flowers. They make me long for 
a rainy day.” 

“Henrietta tells me her generation 
has gone beyond beige and white now, 
which is a great relief,” says Campbell. 
“They’re allowed to like color again. 
They’ve even begun to want floral, so I 
have printed roses on chenille. 

“We both love color. Raspberry, be- 
luga gray, willow green, pale blue—the 
color of a necktie my father used to 
wear—a pink that’s not too hysterical, 
the rich green of very good olive oil: 
Those are the colors of my new fabrics 
for Osborne and Little and my paint 
collection for the Paint Library. The 
days of the beige box are numbered. 

“Looking ahead is a way of going 
back to what was important to me in the 
first place—that is, comfort and color,” 
Nina Campbell explains. “Architects de- 
liver stark, hard-edged rooms. I want to 
make them a little easier to live in, not 
frill them up but give them the equiva- 
lent of a cashmere throw, create what a 
friend calls ‘a house that smiles at you 
when you come home.’ Basic comfort, 
that’s what it’s all about.” 0 
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COURTESY SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LONG ISLAND ANTIQUITIES 





BEFORE & AFTER 


EAST HAMPTON RESTORATION DRAMA 


Text by Curtis Rist/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


DLE HANDS ARE THE DEV- 
il’s workshop,” says a 
New York attorney, but 
his affliction was more a case 
of idle legs—in particular, 
the one he had just fractured 


in a skiing accident. Resigned 
to being chauffeured around 
by his wife, who is a partner 
in a property management 
firm, he agreed to spend a 
winter weekend hunting for 





RENEWING AN 1887 SHINGLE STYLE MANOR 





a new retreat in East Hamp- 
ton, New York. 

The couple had owned a 
country place for twenty 
years, but now they wanted 
something larger, “some- 
thing historic,” says the wife. 


Far Lert: Pudding 
Hill, an 1887 Shingle 
Style manor in East 
Hampton, New York, 
was restored by Penny 
Drue Baird (left). BE- 
Low: The front facade. 


And then they spied it: a 
magnificent, slightly decay- 
ing Shingle Style manor 
known as Pudding Hill. 
Stepping into the entrance 
hall—crutches and all—they 
fell in love with its grand oak 
staircase and carved lime- 
stone fireplace. “It took our 
breaths away,” says the hus- 
band. “We knew that the ar- 
chitect who designed it was 

a master.” 
Built by fabled architect 
Isaac Henry Green in 1887, 
continued on page 66 
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ABove: The oak-pan- 
eled entrance hall. 
Baird stripped and re- 
finished the woodwork 
and put in a new lime- 
stone fireplace. 


Ricut: “We kept the 
furnishings to a mini- 
mum,” she says, “to en- 
hance the room’s nat- 
ural beauty.” Elizabeth 
Eakins stair runner. 


continued from page 64 

the house indeed had a glori- 
ous past—although its pres- 
ent condition seemed less 
than robust. The plumbing, 
wiring and heating needed 
to be replaced, there had 
never been any insulation, 
and a jungle of English ivy 
had sprouted in the sun- 
room. “You know you’re in 





66 


for some work when you buy 
a Shingle Style house and the 
entire thing, roof and all, 
needs to be reshingled,” says 
the husband. 

The couple turned to inte- 
rior designer Penny Drue 
Baird, with whom they had 
worked on their Manhattan 
apartment as well as a previ- 
ous East Hampton house. In 





~ 


addition to a residence that 
wouldn’t leak or freeze in the 
winter, the couple intend- 
ed to create a comfortable 
country house that would 
be graceful without feeling 
overly formal. “When people 
get a historic home, they 
have a tendency to real- 
ly go for it and overembel- 
lish, but we hoped to avoid 


Asove: The living 
room. LEFT: Baird 
painted the room 
white “so it feels com- 
fortable in both win- 
ter and summer,” she 


BEFORE & AFTER } 


RESTORATION DRAMA 





that,” says Baird. “We respect- 
ed the architecture of the 
house—we didn’t try to pick 
the look that we liked: we 
picked the look that went 
with the house.” 

To say that the husband 
took an interest in the place 
would be an understatement. 
He immersed himself in lo- 

continued on page 69 


says. “The mahogany 
furniture keeps it 
warm, like an English 
country house.” The 
fabrics are from No- 
bilis. Stark carpet. 





. 












Asove: “The master 
bedroom had blank 
»walls and few architec- 
tural details,” she says. 
\She added crown mold- 


Ricut: “Upholstered 
walls help make the 
room cozy.” The bed- 
covering, drapery and 
tattersall fabrics are 


BEFORE & AFTER 


RESTORATION DRAMA 


‘ings and a chair rail. 
: 


icontinued from page 69 
ture, can be timeless when 
looked at individually, the 
way people use them of- 
ten looks dated and clut- 
tered,” she says. “I like things 
to be cleaner and more sim- 
plified, so that they become 
richer looking.” 

Baird searched antiques 


from Nobilis. 


shops in London and the flea 
market in Paris. For the ma- 
jor pieces—such as the late- 
Regency mahogany bookcase 
in the living room and the 
William IV table with reeded 
baluster legs in the dining 
room—she took digital pho- 
tographs in the shops and 
sent them by e-mail for ap- 





proval. “With sophisticated 
clients, this is a great way to 
do things,” says Baird. 

Her approach to the décor 
proved perfectly on target, 
beginning with the entrance 
hall. “The woodwork in the 
room is so gorgeous, I didn’t 
want to detract from it 
through decorating,” she ex- 





plains. As a result, there is 
no rug, painting or stenciling 
on the floor and no win- 
dow treatments at all—only a 
few casually elegant touches, 
such as a six-foot-tall French 
church candlestick on the 
first landing and a plaid run- 
ner on the stairs. “I decided 

continued on page 76 
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RESTORATION DRAMA 


continued from page 73 

that things should enhance the room 
the way an accessory enhances a lovely 
outfit,” she says. “I wanted to let the 
house speak for itself.” 

Elsewhere, that required using neu- 
tral colors. “There were a lot of won- 
derful architectural features in the house, 
and I chose to highlight them rather 
than fight them with color,” says Baird. 
She selected white for the living room 
to give the painted redwood wain- 
scoting—discovered intact beneath a 
covering of 1940s Masonite—more 
prominence. In the dining room, a 
green-checked fabric on the walls relax- 
es the overall look and makes the room 
more inviting. “Green is a color, but it 
can be neutral too,” says Baird. “It’s the 
color of grass, of trees, and it’s perfectly 
at home in this house.” 

In keeping with his preservation- 
ist ethic, the husband vetoed plans to 
tear down a partition to enlarge the 
living room. But his wife persuaded 
him to let Baird take out a door in 
the kitchen in order to turn choppy, 
dark rooms into a large area of sunlight 
and beauty. The result is “a fantastic 


“We respected the 
architecture—we didn’t 
try to pick the look 
that we liked; we 
picked the look that 


went with the house.” 


space,” Baird says, finished in shingles 
to mimic the exterior and fitted with 
an 1880s pickled-oak table that func- 
tions as an island. 

After nine months the labor ended, a 
mighty effort that included rebuilding 
the house’s five crumbling chimneys 
and finding creative uses for all ten 
bedrooms (the couple have two teen- 
age children). “And it’s all because I 
broke my leg—otherwise I would never 
have had the time to even think about 
doing this,” says the husband. “God for- 
bid he should break his leg again,” says 
his wife. “But if he does, this time we’re 
staying home.” 0 
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THE DEALER’S GLITTERING EMPIRE IS BUILT ON PASSION 


Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Paul Steinitz 























T’S BEEN MY DREAM FOR 
forty years to have the 
kind of extensive work- 
shops and warehouses that 
I have now,” says longtime 
Paris antiques dealer Bernard 
Baruch Steinitz. “The most 
important thing in my pro- 
fessional life is my inventory.” 
Steinitz, who was born be- 
tween the wars to Polish im- 
migrants in Burgundy, has 
lived through many of the 
horrors and societal upheavals 
of the twentieth century, as 
well as revolutions in taste 
and lifestyle. “I lost family in 


Asove: A detail from 
a circa 1700 lacquered 
boiserie, carved after 
a Jean Bérain drawing. 


Auschwitz, and I will always 
feel close ties to America be- 
cau \mericans rescued 
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me in 1744, he says. When ‘It has so much mouve- 
Steinit; in Paris in ment,” the dealer says 
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inventory, focusing 
teenth- and eightee: 
tury French furniture 
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decorative arts. “I’ve help WW 
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to build collections for muse- 
ums all over the world—in-  t 


notes Stein 
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Lerr: “We need to help 
re-create the past,” says 
Paris antiques dealer 
Bernard Steinitz, in 
one of his workshops. 


cluding the Louvre, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Getty,” he recounts, 
“and I’ve seen aristocratic 
establishments broken up, 
their priceless antiques scat- 
tered to the four winds.” 

As a dealer he has aspired 
to emulate the men who he 
feels influenced the tastes 
of several generations: An- 
dré-Charles Boulle, known 
for the elaborate marquetry 

continued on page 82 
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collection, featuring wrought aluminum styling, scrolled detailing and spring action chairs is available in a multitude of 
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paintings. $20.00 post paid. Including 
works by Bierstadt, Cole, Hassam, Homer, 


Jacobsen, Metcalf, Roesen, Shinn, “Winter Calm” 


Wiggins and many others. 
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Exceptional quality 
> ‘) - life size well-cast 
‘ iron horse’s head. 
French, 
Circa 1860 


Height: 43” 
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Mahogany Irish Centre Table, the shaped apron centered with cartouche 
flanked either side by paterae, floral carvings and S and C scrolls, the 
cabriole legs carved with acanthus leaf terminating on claw foot. Circa 1760. 
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Ricut: In one of the 
gallery’s many rooms 
are Chinese black- 
lacquered panels and 
a Jean-Francois Leleu 
ebony-veneered desk 
with ormolu mounts, 
circa 1775. 


continued from page 78 

furniture he made for Louis 
XIV; Joseph Duveen, the art 
dealer who assembled some 
of the most significant twen- 
tieth-century collections by 
guiding the acquisitions of 
such people as J. P. Morgan 
and Henry Clay Frick; and 
Stéphane Boudin, the princi- 
pal interior designer for the 
House of Jansen, who deco- 
rated rooms in the Kennedy 
White House and residences 
for the duke and duchess of 
Windsor. “These people de- 
fined the content of art col- 
lections and rooms for their 


times,” says Steinitz. “And 
then, because of the people 
they trained, their taste be- 
came part of the continuins 


flow of Western civilizat 
One of his first Americ 
clients was Jayne Wrights 


man, the New York collector 


82 


who, along with her husband, 
Charles, is renowned for ac- 
quiring some of the finest 
examples of eighteenth-cen- 
tury French furniture and 
boiseries, many of which she 
s donated to the Metropol- 
Museum. “She was the 


most polite person I’ve ever 
known,” Steinitz reminisces. 
“She had the manners of a 
forgotten world. She was also 
very informed, and her taste 
was impeccable. She always 
went right to the best piece. 

continued on page 84 


ABOVE LEFT: Steinitz 
gave one room the look 
of a Schatzkammer, 

or a treasure room. 
Asove: Carved and 
gilded wall paneling, 
circa 1650-70. 
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“T’ve probably trained 
four hundred ébénistes 
in my career,” says 
Steinitz. RIGHT: Arti- 
sans restore two early 
Leleu consoles in the 
gilding department. 


continued from page 82 
When I got to know her, it 
was plain that she was build- 
ing a collection intended for 
the museum, and I respected 
that. One treats a museum dif- 
ferently from a private client. 
There’s a responsibility to ed- 
ucate in the antiques that one 
provides for a museum.” 

For Wrightsman, Steinitz 
found a large console table 
by Jean le Pautre, and ulti- 


mately he sold her some of 


the boiseries that are now in 
the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Louis XIV room. 

Steinitz’s experience as a 
dealer has been largely with 


furniture and objects rather 


than paintings or sculpture. 
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He is adamant about what he 
calls “the life of antiques.” 
“Furniture is always more 
than just furniture,” he says. 
ere is the history of the 

d the time in which it 

There is the eye of 

th in, which may be 


7 


innovative or derivative. The 
furniture made by a great 
craftsman will approach high 
art in its purity and effect. 
And then there is the patina 
conferred by generations of 
use.” He cautions, “Some- 
times an antique is crying 


Lert: A set of painted 
Jacob armchairs wait 
in one workshop to be 
bolstered and uphol- 
stered. BELow: Early- 
18th-century stone 
garden ornaments, 
urns and pedestals. 


for attention. Sometimes the 
things that seem to have no 
soul do have a soul when 
they’re cleaned and restored. 
Some pieces have more soul 

than live people.” 
Steinitz’s passion for an- 
continued on page 86 
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BERNARD STEINITZ IN PARIS 


continued from page 84 

tiques explains his delight in his resto- 
ration workshops. Situated on the out- 
skirts of Paris in a former battery factory, 
the workshops fill half a dozen build- 
ings on several acres that he bought in 
the mid-1980s. Between thirty and forty 
employees occupy painting studios, up- 
holstery workrooms, spaces for clean- 
ing, restoration studios for damaged 
furniture and porcelain, and vast ware- 
houses containing entire rooms of boi- 
series, stonework and garden ornaments. 
Every period is represented, although 
French work from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries predominates. The 
size of the inventory explains Steinitz’s 
boast that he provided one hundred and 
eighty truckloads of furniture and room 
settings for the Merchant Ivory film Jef- 


ferson in Paris several years ago. Among 


the curiosities that stand out are mir- 
rored wall panels made in the style of 
Bugatti and a highly carved nineteenth- 
century neo-Gothic German cabinet 
embellished with figures of bears and 
motifs from rustic chalets. 

The workshops also have space for an 
entire room of beautifully finished Art 
Déco burl walnut paneling that Steinitz 
furnished with a mirrored table and a 
fireplace. “I buy everything from antiq- 
uities to furniture from the forties and 
fifties,” he says. “I’ve discovered recent- 
ly that I love pieces made between 1945 
and 1960. There was such an explosion 
of creativity after the war.” 

To help identify and to give the prop- 
er provenance for the pieces he buys 
and sells, Steinitz maintains a library of 
twenty-five thousand volumes at the 
workshops. “I’ve always believed that 
everything is in books,” he says. 

It is the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century, however, that pervades the work- 
rooms, where on a typical day a set of 
Louis XV fauteuils is being re-covered 
in a replica of period silk while restorers 
repair an enameled metal footbath from 
a shop that was patronized by Marie 
Antoinette. The rooms are full of pieces 
by the great craftsmen of the century. 
There is a miniature marble temple in- 
tended for use as a centerpiece, made by 
Valadier, and a barometer by Crescent 
that Steinitz hopes to sell to the Getty. 
In the larger workrooms, the endless 


supply of paneling, Steinitz’s pride and 
joy, stands stacked against the walls and 
partly reassembled, like ghostly rooms 
of palaces that have fallen down around 
them. “We dismantle everything,” he 
explains, “and some of the boiseries re- 
quire extensive restoration. There was a 
fairly casual attitude through part of the 
twentieth century about cutting boi- 
series down to size for contemporary, 
low-ceilinged rooms.” 

One assemblage of dusty-blue panel- 
ing set with mirrors is in a state of pre- 
restoration, although two pilasters have 
already been reproduced to replace 
ones that disappeared over the cen- 
turies. “These boiseries were made by 
Juvarra, a Spanish carver who worked in 
Turin, which was then in Savoy,” says 
Steinitz, “and there was a great deal of 
intermarriage between the French royal 
family and the princely House of Savoy.” 
Nearby lean boiseries inset with panels 
of Chinese Export lacquer that Steinitz 
says are earmarked for the American 
Embassy in Paris. 

After being repaired, some boiseries 
are installed in Steinitz’s Right Bank 
gallery, where they are complemented 
with the appropriate furniture to simu- 
late grand and subtle period rooms. 
Steinitz moved from the rue du Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré around the corner 
to the rue du Cirque in 1996. “The 
previous galleries were in a beautiful 
eighteenth-century hétel particulier,” ex- 
plains Steinitz’s son Benjamin, who 
works closely with his father in the 
business, “but the rooms were relatively 
small, with ten-foot ceilings, which 
made it difficult to display boiseries. 
The new gallery is in a modern build- 
ing, and it was raw space when we took 
it over, so we had the freedom to do 
what we wanted.” 

One room is designed to resemble a 
Schatzkammer, meaning the treasure 
room found in many German castles 
from the sixteenth through the nine- 
teenth centuries. The walls are sheathed 
in dark, elaborately carved seventeenth- 
century chinoiserie panels that Bernard 
Steinitz believes were made in Europe, 
and the room is furnished with a seven- 
teenth-century Savonnerie (historically 

continued on page 88 
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CONTEMPORARY CARPETS FOR THE ANTIQUE CARPET LOVER 


The naturally dyed carpets of 
WOVEN LEGENDS*®s BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS® 
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SOR INTERNATIONAL - DAVID E. ADLER, INC. 
DENVER, CO * 303. 320. 6363 PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 i a 
RILEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 SHAVER-RAMSEY MATERIAL CULTURE SEATTLE, WA * 800. 624. 6273 
NDLE IN THE NIGHT PANDE CAMERON 
HARTFORD, CT * 860. 522. 6368 PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 ’ 
FALO AREA, NY ® 716. 634. 2727 J. NAMNOUN ORIENTAL O’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS WASHINGTON, DC # 202. 328. 8440 
OT BY KNOT RUG GALLERY “ TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 
ROCHESTER, NY # 716. 325. 3110 
RLOTTE, NC ® 704. 375. 5101 KANSAS CITY AREA ® 913. 362. 2006 THOS. R. PADDOCK 
RIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


CLEVELAND, OH ® 440. 333. 2320 
KELEY, CA * 510. 526. 1087 
METT EILAND RUGS 





VEN WHEN A DESIGN IS REPEATED, THE WEAVERS’ INTERPRETATIONS ARE SUBTLY UNIQUE. FEATURED: A BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS MAHINDRA CARPET WOVEN IN AGRA, INDIA. 








ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 


continued from page 86 

significant as a reflection of the com- 
mercial ambitions of Louis XIV) and a 
taboret, which held an important place 
in the elaborate court etiquette of that 
century—visitors were allowed to sit on 
stools in front of the king. “We can 
dream that all this furniture was made 
to go together,” says Steinitz. 
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BERNARD STEINITZ IN PARIS 


His favorite boiseries engage him on 
several levels. “There’s such a sense of 
mouvement,” he says, using the French 
word that refers to carving that seems 
to lead the viewer’s eye through its 
undulations rather than merely present- 
ing a static surface. “When you see 
a man carving a garland from a flat 
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wood surface, in the style of Grinling 
Gibbons, for instance, you can see that 
he’s releasing a natural shape from 
the living wood, and the result contin- 
ues to be kinetic.” 

Steinitz also is impressed by the dura- 
bility of vegetable paints. In the gallery, 
he gestures toward a console table made 
for Marie Antoinette; it took two em- 
ployees two years to carefully remove 
the overpainting on the gilt decoration. 
“The original vegetable color has kept 
for two hundred years,” he notes, “while 
the chemical overpainting had become 
dull and ugly in a much shorter time.” 

To get to his position as one of the 
world’s leading antiques dealers, Stein- 
itz says, “I’ve fought and competed all 
my life, but the more we fight, the more 
we become strong.” Now he is satisfied 
with his establishment and happy that 
his family plays a big part in the busi- 
ness. There is talk of opening a shop in 
New York that Benjamin will oversee; 
Steinitz’s wife, Simone, has been a help- 
mate in the two galleries he has had 
since moving to Paris in 1961; and his 
son Paul, a photographer, frequently re- 
cords the inventory on film. 

His experience leads Steinitz to make 
some observations about his clients’ 
changing buying patterns. “When I 
started, people would buy anything. 
Now I find that people are more com- 
petitive and more informed, and that’s 
good for the market.” 

Steinitz’s enjoyment of his own ex- 
pertise is immense. He chuckles over 
the discernment that led to his buying 


at auction a pair of Louis XV armchairs — 
that were being sold as reproductions, — 


only to prove them authentic. These 
ended up at the Getty. And he relishes 
still being the dealer of the moment af- 
ter forty years, having recently installed 


boiseries in the London house of luxury- — 


goods mogul Bernard Arnault, the 
LVMH chairman, whom Steinitz char- 
acterizes as “today’s Wanamaker.” 

The essential quality that Bernard 
Steinitz sees as defining his life is 
passion—passion for his family, passion 
for his antiques, passion for making 
the sale. “Without passion you cannot 
do anything,” he concludes. “When 
you have passion, life gives you back 
a reward.” 0 
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TRIESTE’S MIRAMARE CASTLE 


MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTA’S STORIED REFUGE 


Text by Prince Michael 
of Greece 

Photography by 
Giancarlo Gardin 


E WAS RICH, HAND- 
some, twenty-three 
and a prince. The 

year was 1855, and Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria—royal 
prince of Hungary, younger 
brother of Emperor Franz 
Josef—had found the place 
of his dreams near Trieste, in 
northern Italy, then ruled by 
Austria. The site was a rocky 
promontory surrounded by 





blue sea and flooded with 
golden light. He decided not 
only to build a castle there 
but also to plant a garden in 
which to grow the rare plants 
he had brought home from 
his travels. 

Maximilian began by com- 


90) 


missioning the civil engineer 
Carl Junker to provide a rough 
sketch of what might be pos- 
sible. Though the first set of 
plans did not satisfy the prince, 
a second set did. Junker envi- 
sioned a house that would 
epitomize the then fashion- 
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able strain of German-Goth- 
ic Romanticism inspired by 
Karl Friedrich Schinkel, the 
nineteenth-century architect 
who had essentially invented 
the style in the castle of Ba- 
belsberg at Potsdam. 
continued on page 92 





ABOVE: Miramare, 
built in the mid-19th 
century in Trieste, was 
the consuming passion 
of Maximilian, emper- 
or of Mexico. ABOVE 
Lert: Maximilian and 
his wife, Carlota. 
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AsBove: Maximilian 
modeled his study on 
the officers’ mess of 
the Novara, the Aus- 
trian ship on which he 
served. The skylight 
was a favored motif. 


Q? 


RIGHT: Paintings in 
the dining room fea- 
ture scenes from Max- 
imilian’s travels in the 
Orient. The chairs 
and trestle table are 
Renaissance Revival. 


continued from page 90 

Work began immediately, 
in the first months of 1856. 
At the end of that year Maxi- 
milian became engaged to a 
ravishing seventeen-year-old 
princess, Charlotte of Bel- 
gium, known to posterity as 
Empress Carlota of Mexico. 
‘The young couple had barely 
exchanged vows when they 
were sent by the emperor of 
Austria to northern Italy to 
be viceroys of the troubled 
Austrian provinces. They re- 
sided in Milan, spent money 


AD TRAVELS | 


TRIESTE’S MIRAMARE CASTLE 


Asove: Busts of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Homer flank,the 
doorways in the library. 
The ormolu-mounted 
writing table is in the 
early—-Louis XV style. 


lavishly and toured the region 
extensively, but Maximilian 
still found time for Miramare, 
seizing every opportunity to 
rush to the coast, embark on 
his yacht Fantasia and sail 
away to inspect the construc- 
tion of his new home. 
continued on page 94 
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continued from page 92 

As the movement for Italy’s 
unification gained strength, 
the situation eventually de- 
generated into open rebellion. 
Within weeks the Austrians 
were evicted from Lombardy 
—and with them went Max- 
imilian and Carlota. Mira- 
mare, which had started as a 
summer retreat, now became 
their permanent residence: 
They had nowhere else to go. 


Work on Miramare was far 
from complete when they 
moved somewhat uncomfort- 
ably into II Castelleto, a tiny 
neo-Gothic villa in a nearby 
park with a view of the con- 
struction. Now unemployed, 
the couple used this period 
to travel, but Maximilian was 
still left with plenty of time 
to oversee the detailed deco- 
ration of his refuge. The work 


was consigned to the father- 


ABOVE: The bed in 
Carlota’s bedroom is 
said to have been a gift 
from the Milanese. 
Lerr: An 1866 painting 
depicts the couple’s 
departure for Mexico. 


Miramare has been 
open to the public 
since 1955. BELOW 
Lert: Maximilian, a 
knowledgeable ama- 
teur botanist, oversaw 


the garden’s design. 


and-son team of Franz and 
Julius Hofmann, who on Max- 
imilian’s instructions created 
the neo-Gothic and Renais- 
sance Revival décor and fit- 
ted out the first floor be- 

tween 1858 and 1860. 
Maximilian was a sailor 
and an admiral of the Austri- 
an navy, and so it was decided 
that his bedroom would re- 
semble a ship’s cabin. The li- 
brary, enormous and packed 
with rare books, demonstrat- 
ed the couple’s shared inter- 
est in the arts and sciences. 
Carlota’s small drawing room, 
known as the boudoir, was 
continued on page 96 
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TRIESTE’S MIRAMARE CASTLE 


continued from page 94 

hexagonal, with a view of the Adriatic 
on three sides; her bedroom’s adjoined 
twin beds reflected the bourgeois mores 
that at the time dominated the royal 
families of Europe, following the exam- 
ple of Queen Victoria. The sumptuous 
Gothic chapel was designed to be small 
in scale, but on the orders of Maximil- 
ian and Carlota, it was equipped with 
sliding doors to allow their servants to 
attend services in an adjacent chapel. 

Miramare was originally planned as a 
single-story building with a tower at 
one end; later Maximilian decided to 
add a second floor and a mezzanine. He 
didn’t wait for the completion of these 
additions before moving into the first 
floor, though, and there he installed his 
travel mementos—in particular his Egyp- 
tian objects, which later made up a por- 
tion of the ancient Egyptian collection 
of Vienna’s Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
He and Carlota also brought in the 
paintings and furniture they had accu- 
mulated from other residences and be- 
quests. But within just a few years of 
moving in, they would both have to leave 
—in Maximilian’s case, forever. 

The reason was that Maximilian had 
been offered the crown of Mexico and 
the chance to rule an empire that did 
not yet exist—to build, on the ruins of a 
Spanish colony, an independent imperi- 
al power. The project, though under- 
written by the major European nations, 
was doubtful from the outset. But after 
two years of negotiations, intrigue and 
delays, the royal couple departed for their 
vast, distant and exotic new dominion. 

Yet Miramare remained in Maximil- 
ian’s thoughts. Overwhelmed by the task 
of founding a new empire and constant- 
ly on the move to explore its farthest 
corners, he nevertheless found time to 
supervise the remaining work on his 
house, and even to design its gardens. 

‘Time wore on, and the Mexican project 
turned sour. The armed republican op- 
position made steady gains, to the point 
where Carlota returned to Europe to 
seek assistance in the struggle. Her pleas 
fell on deaf ears, and finally, during a visit 
to the Vatican, she had a sudden mental 
breakdown. At the age of twenty-seven, 
she was confined to Miramare. 

The site of Carlota’s idyllic love story 


had now become her jail and asylum. 
For months she was subjected to the 
most appalling cruelties, entirely cut off 
from the world—until her family ar- 
rived to carry her home to the land of 
her birth. There she lingered for anoth- 
er sixty years, hopelessly imprisoned in 
her madness. She died in 1927. 

During the couple’s life together in 
Mexico, and even throughout Carlota’s | 
incarceration and eventual removal to | 
Belgium, work on Miramare had con- 
tinued steadily. The decoration of the 
second floor by the Hofmanns turned 
out to be far more elaborate than that of 
the first floor, leaning toward Renais- 
sance Revival, with touches of the Ori- 
ent popping up in the chinoiserie and 
japonaiserie drawing rooms. The suc- 
cession of formal reception rooms was 
designed to include one area devoted 
entirely to paintings by Cesare Dell’Ac- 
qua, meant to illustrate the history of 
the Miramare site and the glories of the 
reign of Maximilian. There was even a 
magnificent throne room—but it was 
never used, for by the time it was’fin- 
ished, the man who had planned it had 
been captured by his enemies and exe- 
cuted by a firing squad. 

Though Maximilian died without 
ever seeing his beloved Miramare again, 
his spirit and sensibility live on there. 
He was deeply involved in the architec- 
tural preparations for the building, but 
it is above all the interior decoration 
that carries his stamp. Drawing and dec- 
orating were his favorite pastimes, and 
he spent many hours working at them. 
He was able to interpret the canons of 
his time with an innate expressive free- 
dom and originality that led to a pro- 
foundly personal style. 

Boiseries and dark patterns of exotic 
wood are set into pale surfaces or used 
to frame the panels hung with light blue 
brocade. The draperies and the heavy 
passementerie that frame the doorways 
trail across the marquetry floors. There 
are innumerable family portraits by 
Winterhalter and his school, of kings 
covered in decorations and queens glit- 
tering with gems; beyond these are 
landscapes from countries visited by the 
royal couple. The furniture specially 

continued on page 98 
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TRIESTE’S MIRAMARE CASTLE 


continued from page 96 
made for them is heavy and ornate but 
has an elegance that distinguishes it 
from the hodgepodge of other items 
encrusted with precious stones, me- 
dieval debris and Renaissance artifacts, 
or from the doors, panels and grilles 
salvaged from a German monastery. In 
the architecture and décor we recognize 
elements from many different coun- 
tries, cultures and eras, but they com- 
pose an eminently romantic harmony. 
The garden obeys the same romantic 
imperatives. Though small, it has a sense 
of being an enchanted place. The flower 
beds, the thick, shady copses, the tall 
trees brought from other continents, 
the arbors foaming with wisteria, the 
scented shrubs and bushes—all are part 
of a mini-paradise devised by a man 
who barely laid eyes on them in his life- 
time. In our era, when monarchs are 
only beginning to allow the public into 
their palaces, it is worth remembering 
that the garden at Miramare has been 
open to all from the very start. 
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From Renaissance to Dreamtime, our 
National Gallery is home to one of 
the most diverse collections of art in 
the world. And what better place 
to house it than our national capital. 
In fact, with Aboriginal art visible 
on surrounding rocks, Canberra is a 
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After the departure to Belgium of 
Empress Carlota, there ensued an in- 
tense round of negotiations that result- 
ed in Miramare’s passing into the hands 
of Maximilian’s Austrian family. In later 
years Empress Elizabeth stayed there; 
then came her son Rudolf, the heir to 
the throne of Austria. Next it was the 
turn of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
whose assassination in Sarajevo led to 
the outbreak of the Great War. 

During that war Emperor Franz Jo- 
sef sent a special train to retrieve ev- 
erything from Miramare that could be 
moved. But the peace treaty that fol- 
lowed the cessation of hostilities ceded 
Trieste and its region to Italy. Since the 
region included Miramare, Austria was 
obliged to return all of the house’s for- 
mer contents. 

In 1931 Miramare became the resi- 
dence of the most popular member of 
the Italian royal family, Amedeo of 
Savoy, duke of Aosta. He and his wife, 
Anne of France, transformed the place, 
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with its burden of history and tragedy, 


into a warm and hospitable family home. 
When the Italian monarchy fell, Mira- 
mare was carefully restored and opened 
to the public. 

‘Today anyone can visit this unique 
example of the period, the style and the 
character of an especially gifted ama- 
teur—a prince who loved life and died 
in a hail of bullets at the age of thirty- 
five. All the same, Maximilian had lived 
a magnificent love story with Carlota, a 
woman whose loveliness is captured in 
several of the portraits at Miramare and 
whose descent into madness spared her 
from an all-too-cruel reality. In spite of 
its tragic past and its eventual destiny as 
a museum, Miramare remains a warm 
and welcoming place—just as Maximil- 
ian and Carlota would have wished. 0 


The castle is open every day; hours vary ac- 
cording to the time of year. Miramare Cas- 
tle, 34014 Trieste (TS), Italy; telephone 
39-40-224-143; fax 39-40-43634. 


¢ Includes International and 
Domestic Air departing 
from Los Angeles 


¢ 3 nights in Canberra 
¢ 4-day car rental 
¢ 4 nights in Sydney 


¢ 5 nights at the Great 
Barrier Reef 


| (800) 554-1575 


www.austravel.com 


fare includes departure from Los Angeles with stops in Sydney and Cairns. Valid for departures January |, 2000 - April 16, 2000. 
y. Government taxes of approximately $70 not included. CST#:1005626. © Australian Tourist Commission. 
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COLONIAL REVIVAL REVIVAL 
CRISP STYLE RESHAPES A LONG ISLAND HOUSE 


Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Michael Moran 


OUSES ARE A HOBBY 

of mine—that’s the 

nice word,” says a 
peripatetic media executive 
who practices his hobby— 
for the moment—in Los An- 
geles, New York, Jackson 
Hole and East Hampton. “Pas- 
sion is another nice word, 
but obsession probably comes 
closer to the truth. You 
could say—I’ve said it of my- 
self—that I ought to enter 
a twelve-step program for 
house addiction. I just love 
the experience of initiation, 
problem solving and comple- 
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tion that comes with each/ 
new project. Each one gets 
better, and each one teaches i 
me something new about ar- } 
chitecture, construction and | 
interior design.” | 
Strolling to the beach) 
three years ago from his for- 
continued on page 102 i 
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“The facade was reor- 
ganized to give the 
house a Colonial Re- 
vival style,” says Brian 
Sawyer, who recently 
redesigned a client’s | 
East Hampton, New 
York, summer retreat. 


| 
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Asove: To create a 
more coherent focal 
point, the living room 
fireplace and wood 
storage area were re- 
built. RiGutT: Interior 
designer Geoffrey 
Blatt used neutral 
tones throughout. 


continued from page 100 

mer East Hampton residence, 
the executive saw a For 
Sale sign newly planted in 
front of a house that, “from 
a distance, and when you 
squinted,” looked instantly 
appealing. He was drawn to 
the house’s siting, next to 
a golf course; its views of 
the pond; and its majestic 
elm trees, whose leafy ampli- 
tude provided shade in sum- 
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mer and (he imagined) would 
cut a striking sculptural form 
against the winter sky. The 
floor plan was traditional and 
straightforward, and while 
“a little tweaking was clear- 
ly in order,” he did not 
hesitate to buy the house, 
a 1950s Colonial Revival 
that had undergone several 
remodelings and additions 
over the years. 

Soon afterward he put a 
call in to Brian Sawyer, the 











architectural designer who 
had helped redesign his earli- 
er East Hampton place. “I 
have to say, I was crestfal- 
len,” remarks Sawyer, who 
recently started a firm with 
architect John Berson. “The 
house was anomalous for 
the neighborhood. The main 
block had been revised so 
many times that its fagade 
was ruined. The windows 
and porch had no coherence 
or stylistic direction. The 





Far Lert: Sawyer 
opened up the dining 
room to the view. 
Lert: “The wainscot- 
ing was capped with a 
shallow shelf to hold 
part of the owner’s 
photography collec- 
tion,” he says. 


proportions were off. The 
fenestration didn’t take ad- 
vantage of the garden or the 
views. In the garage and gar- 
den, it had a kind of forced 
naiveté that made the prop- 
erty look suburban and clum- 
sy instead of charming and 
rural. It was a mess.” 
continued on page 104 
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Reinventing the Timeless Double Hung - 
How one manufacturer applied advances in technology to'save a classic 


he double hung window. A staple of American history and 
i architecture for over 300 years. A product rich in style and 
tradition - yet at the same time, a product known and revered 
for its simple elegant charm. When first invented, the double hung 
was composed solely of wood, glass and hardware. It was basic, it 
was beautiful, but it was high in maintenance and suffered in per- 


formance and lack of energy efficiency. 
THE PROBLEM 


Fast forward to the middle of the 20th century. In an effort to 
achieve increased energy efficiency and ease of operation, 
manufacturers sacrificed design by adding wide, obtrusive vinyl 
jamb liners. This innovation improved the operation of the 


window, but it diminished greatly from the character of the 
original design. 





THE SOLUTION 


Recently, one manufacturer introduced a product that 
solves the dilemma of compromising beauty for low 
maintenance and performance. The manufacturer, Marvin 
Windows and Doors, has announced the introduction of the 
entirely new Clad Ultimate Double Hung. 

Marvin's new Clad Ultimate Double Hung differs greatly from 
any other on the market today. Marvin has ingeniously 
combined the best advances in technology with the high quality, 
hand-crafted style of the past. 


For starters, Marvin replaced the awkward, and obtrusive 


jamb liner with a wood interior that can be painted or stained to 
match any decor. The key to this innovation is a unique thin jamb 
carrier which is concealed by the wood. The jamb carrier also 
improves the operation of the window making it smoother and 


easier to tilt and operate 
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"Even the most béautiful wood 
windows were somewhat tainted by 
overbearing vinyl jamb liners,’ said 
Susan Marvin, president of Marvin 
Windows and Doors. “We have 
solved that problem afd created a 
window with beauty 
and function that is 





unequaled in the 
industry. 

And while 
tilt double hung 
windows have 
been around for 
years, (Marvin introduced 
one of the first in the 1960s), this 
double hung is 
remarkably 
improved. To 
assist in cleaning, 
the window features 
a cleverly concealed tilt 
lever in the sash lock. A detail that 
allows for extremely easy tilting of the bottom 
sash. 

Marvin redesigned everything in this 
window - even the screen, Now, screen pins 
snap into a screen channel rather than the usual 
tiny and hard to locate holes. This makes for a 
tighter screen with the added visual benefit of a 
wider, more traditional profile. 

The Clad Ultimate Double Hung is also very 
energy efficient. When used with Low E Il and 
argon, the new clad double hung meets the 
requirements for the Energy Star® qualification. 

For low maintenance, the window features 
Marvin's extruded aluminum cladding - a 
commercial grade, baked on coating system. The) 
cladding, available in a variety of color choices, stands up to a 
battery of tests including temperature extremes, nitric acid, UV 
rays, pollutants and alkalis. Best of all, the cladding is designed with 
profiles that closely match those of wood. In fact, from a few feet 
away, it is hard to distinguish Marvin's cladding from actual wood. 

Marvin Windows and Doors offers a comprehensive) 
product catalog that details the features of their innovative Clad 
Ultimate Double Hung as well as other products. The catalog is 


available free by calling 1-888-537-8268. 
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continued from page 104 

changing its columns from 
round to square and reposi- 
tioning them so that they 
would not block the views 
from the library and the din- 
ing room. New French doors 
in the dining room provide 





ABOVE: “We replaced 
the old pool, which 
looked like a turtle 
pond,” says Sawyer 
(above right). RIGHT: 
“The guesthouse’s 
pergola serves as a 
shady refuge around 
the pool and spa.” 


a link to what he calls the 
porch’s transitional space, a 
kind of loggia that bridges 
the enclosure of the house 
and the openness of the gar- 
den. A bay window ampli- 
fies the light in the library, 
while upstairs French doors 
open the guest bedrooms to 
the balcony, which had been 
accessible only by crawling 
through double-hung win- 
dows. Pickets were replaced 
with farmhouse rails, a choice 
Sawyer was at first afraid 
might appear too decorative 
but in the end found “catchy 
—in a good way.” 

‘The rear of the house was 
left much as he found it. “I 
liked the clunky randomness 
of its massing,” says Sawyer, 
who received help on the ex- 
teriors from architectural de- 
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signer Greg Koester. “There 
was an interesting collision. 
Lots of different things were 
happening. But by adjusting 
the shapes of the windows 
and the size of the panes, and 
by attaching shutters through- 
out, we consolidated dispa- 





DAVID L. TAYLOR 


The windows and 
porch had no coherence 
or stylistic direction. 


rate elements into what I think 
is a charming reorganization.” 
Sawyer did build a new 
gallery to connect the liv- 
ing room to the kitchen, and 
he changed the profile of 
the living room by adding 
a shed dormer to the roof, 
which further opened up the 
space to the garden, the elm 
tree and the pool beyond. 
The pool itself he complete- 
ly reconstructed, changing it 
continued on page 110 
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continued from page 108 
from a stone-bordered ovoid to a crisp 
cement-edged rectangle. 

The guesthouse, too, was rethought: 
A second shed dormer was added to bal- 
ance the existing one; an inappropriate 
arched window, a cupola and barnlike 
overhangs were replaced with cleaner 
lines, simpler fenestration and the gen- 
erous pergola, which supplies yet an- 
other transitional space between the 
house and the garden. On both build- 
ings the weathered gray shingles were 
painted white, a color more consistent 
with the Colonial Revival style. 

When it came to the house’s inte- 
riors, Sawyer and Geoffrey Blatt, the 
project’s interior designer, paid close at- 
tention to the client’s model, which was 
a renovated French atelier. “I liked the 
idea of keeping to the orthodoxy of tra- 
ditional and appropriate architecture,” 
explains the client, “while infusing it 
with a kind of austerity that would make 
the room suitable for my photographs 
and my growing collection of midcen- 
tury furniture and objects.” 

What did this mean, specifically? 
First, more demolition. Sawyer stripped 
away wallpaper, light fixtures, beams, 
cabinetry, mantelpieces and a hodge- 
podge of standard moldings before 
reconceiving each element. He retained 


gre dining chairs. “The space is not 
about decoration,” he says. “It’s about 
the art and what’s happening at dinner.” 

Both men brought a good deal of rig- 
or to the living room. Sawyer created a 
tray ceiling and centered the fireplace, 
which, as throughout most of the house, 
he framed with black slate and simple 
paneled moldings. Blatt, in turn, felt that 
it was important to soften the crispness 
of the architecture with simple, textured 
fabrics, such as linen draperies and neu- 
tral slipcovers for the sofa and cushions. 

The interplay of architectural crisp- 
ness and decorative texturing continues 
in the library, where Blatt contributed a 
chaise of his own design, a Regency 
desk and Gio Ponti nesting tables from 
the client’s collection. The rhythm con- 
tinues in the master bedroom, where 
Sawyer dropped the ceiling from a loft- 
like double height to a more intimate, 
but still ample, eleven and a half feet. 
He also replaced the arched window 
with tall double-hung windows and in- 
troduced more wainscoting. The light- 
suffused shell easily accommodated 
the client’s circa 1950s Charlotte Per- 
riand cabinet and a Liaigre webbed 
bench and headboard. 

“[’m a midcentury child,” the client 
says, explaining his attraction to the 


He began by tearing off the front porch, 
changing its columns and repositioning them so 
that they would not block the views. 


the floors because he welcomed their 
patina, but he installed new millwork 
in the remainder of the house. In the 
entrance hall, for example, Sawyer de- 
signed a simpler banister, copying it 
from an 1842 Manhattan town house; 
he also added wainscoting with recessed 
panels, wide baseboards and strong 
crown moldings. 

In the dining room, the wainscoting 
rises to chest height, where it is capped 
with a shelf that displays part of the 
client’s collection of black-and-white 
photography. Blatt’s contributions were 
subtle but sure: a sisal carpet, a Cuban- 
mahogany dining table, Christian Liai- 


sleek objects and furniture that he has 
chosen for the house. “I grew up with 
these things, and I never stopped loving 
them. At least I haven’t gone as far 
as installing the orange shag carpet of 
my formative years!” Asked whether it 
isn’t more customary to rebel against, 
rather than embrace, the decorative sen- 
sibility one grows up with (think of Edith 
Wharton or Elsie de Wolfe), he says, “I 
found other venues for my rebellion. But 
there is something radical about com- 
bining a traditional home with modern 
objects. The link is quality: Aim for the 
best of any period, and you can bring 
together the most unlikely things.” 0 
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HOME-OFFICE DILEMMAS 
PROLIFERATING TECHNOLOGY PRESENTS DESIGN CHALLENGES 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HE HOME OFFICE IS 

not what it used to 

be,” interior designer 
Harry Schnaper pronounces 
somewhat dolefully. “It used 
to be a beautifully paneled 
room for the mister with 
leather-bound books and a 
swanky desk, lovely seating 
and rugs—the place where 
you'd talk to Junior about 
the birds and the bees—but 
now it’s all tech, it’s all big- 
screen IV.” 

Schnaper is musing about 
the home office before and 
after. To his mind and that 
of many another architect 
and designer, Before has a 
lot more to say for itself 
than After does. One gets 
the impression that Harry 
Schnaper is of the opinion 
that if those who are serious 
about having a fully func- 
tioning modern home office 
aren’t barbarians, they are at 
least supremely indifferent 
to their physical environ- 
ment. “The techier they are, 
the less interested they are 
in their surroundings. Their 
entire world is in that com- 
puter screen. They’re living 
in three-dimensional cyber- 
space, and they couldn’t care 
less about what’s falling 
down around them,” Schnap- 
er declares in tones that mix 
despair with indignation. 

No doubt about it, for one 
whose work is to make the 
surroundings pleasing to the 
eye and pleasant to live in, 
the home officianado can be 
something of a hard-to-swal- 
low pill. “I find that most 
of the time,” Schnaper says, 
“clients don’t want a home 
office as much as a work area, 
a computer area that doesn’t 
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have to look like anything. 
Being able to get at the thing, 
at the machine, is more im- 
portant than the aesthetics of 
it. There are those clients— 
thank goodness!—who are 
completely and totally com- 
pulsive about what rooms 
look like,” adds Schnaper. “In 
that case we tend to build 
those things into fancy cabi- 
netry so that it all opens up 
and the computer is right 
there, with the fax machine 
and the teletype machine or 
the TV set—all the stuff that 
I have absolutely no aptitude 
for or interest in.” 

In Schnaper we see once 
more the struggle between 
handmade and factory-made, 
between one-of-a-kind and 
the production-line mod- 
el. And isn’t it surpassing 
strange that electronics—the 
ultimate tool in the hands of 
homo sapiens, the ultimate 
toolmakers—electronics, 
which has poured out such 
wealth and lavished such rich- 
es on us, has not given us the 
time, the leisure or the taste 
to revive the crafts, to bestow 
our skill on bringing forth 
that which is uniquely and 





lovingly and artfully made? 
‘The mania for antiques rests, 
at least in part, on the pres- 
ent-day inability to design 
and make objects of compa- 
rable quality to those of the 
past. On the other hand, 
Hepplewhite couldn’t go on 
the Internet. 

Hence Schnaper laments 
the rather pedestrian de- 
mands put on him by people 
wanting home offices tucked 
into their places of abode. 
“It’s essential that the com- 
puter be situated someplace 
where they can get at it regu- 
larly. They all pretty much 
want the same thing,” he 
says. “All the people who ask 
for these home offices want 
the same equipment and the 
same capabilities. They all 
stress that they want the pos- 
sibility for expansion and for 
new technology.” 

But, adds Schnaper, you 
can shuck off the electronics 
and still do the designer’s 
work. “Since I don’t follow 
technology—I type on the 
same typewriter I used in 
college—I don’t really know 
what they’re talking about, 
but, fortunately, they all come 





with specialists and people 
who help them with their 
equipment, the techno-gurus.” 

For Robert Bray, another 
sought-after designer, the 
standard solutions to prob- 
lems posed by the home of- | 
fice are neither very clever 
nor satisfactory. “One of my 
pet peeves is the home office 
out of an armoire,” he says, 
alluding to the forests of ar- 
moire-ish objects in which 
furniture manufacturers try 
to tuck away a modern elec- 
tronic office. “Somehow they 
got the notion that if we 
work at home, our legs are 
shorter. Many of these little 
armoires are so confining, I 
can’t imagine spending any 
time at one. If it’s one of those 
things where you're going to 
write a thank-you note, thel’re 
fine, but I find most of them 
to be a joke. It’s just people try- 
ing to get in on the market.” 

Although Bray says, “I 
think there are no great solu- 
tions if you’re going to spend 
lots of time there,” he urges 
giving a home office a room 
of its own. And he warns 
against underestimating how 
much space the office is go- 
ing to use. “Everyone wants 
to ignore that, because they 
say, ‘No, we’re not going to 
get that sophisticated. All I 
need is just this.’ And it nev- 
er works that way. By the 
time the thing is construct- 
ed, they’re computer literate 
enough that they’ve come to 
the next stage, and it hasn’t | 
been prepared for.” 

By the next stage, Bray 
means all the extras besides 
the bare-bones home-office 
computer. “Now they want 
additions, not the old printer 
they had but the new color 

continued on page 118 
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continued from page 116 

printer that’s a little bigger, and then 
there’s the search for software. Where 
do we store it? You really need to have 
some room to grow. If you think you’re 
going to do this thing out of a closet, 
you're mistaken. You can grow out of it 
so quickly, usually by the end of con- 
struction on the first day.” In making his 
argument, Bray reminds people that the 
computer, whatever the promises, has 
not brought forth a paperless office. As 
all of us know, the electronic office 
throws off paper in volumes never heard 
of back in the era when somebody had 
to personally, physically write or type 
on a piece of paper before it could go 
flying around clogging things up. 

“All of the little things should be 
thought of in advance,” Bray cautions. 
And there are a lot more of them in the 
electronic home office than there were 
three eons ago, when Dad, smoking his 
pipe and seated at the desk in the den, 
paid the bills by writing out checks with 
his Waterman fountain pen. For in- 
stance, says Bray, “you'll have a piece of 
furniture designed with one grommet 
to handle an electrical cord, but it won’t 
fit another one that has some trans- 
former on the end of it.” 

If the home office is looked on by 
designers as less of a challenge than a 
nuisance, it’s all skittles and beer as 
far as the denizens of Electroland can 
see. “Ten years ago computers, home 
computers particularly, were islands 
unto themselves,” says Ralph Bond, In- 
tel’s consumer education manager. The 
World Wide Web was not available to 
the home-office computer that sat in 
isolation doing its word processing and 
its bookkeeping and little more. The 
games you could play on it then were 
crude, feeble and simple-minded com- 
pared with those offered in a mall. Until 
the middle of the nineties, the affordable 
computer available to most home-office 
workers couldn’t chew gum and walk at 
the same time. It was not able, as they 
say in electrolanguage, to multitask. 

“There was such a jish a few years 
ago for the stripped-de implified 
personal computer, for b ss pal 
ularly,” says Bray, “but we ve al 
multitasking i in our daily lives. a eX 
ample, | might be monitoring my stock 
portfolio ticker while at the same time 
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doing some kind of database search or 


surfing the Net. This is multitasking.” 

In the Before period of a few years 
ago, neither multitasking nor surfing 
the Net was possible for most home of- 
fices. The machines in them lacked the 
muscle. Going online involved sub- 
scribing to a CompuServe or a Prodigy 
and then getting e-mail. There was no 
way of meandering around the Internet, 
dropping in on this Web site or that. 
There were no browsers and few Web 
sites, and machines weren’t fast enough 
for the job anyway. 

“In terms of products that you could 
hook up to your computer for output, 
color printing was still rare, an exotic 
experience and very, very expensive,” 
says Bond. “Then our friends at Hewlett- 
Packard, and other companies, came out 
with the ink-jet technologies and other 
systems that not only made it less ex- 
pensive but made it a possibility.” 

If you wanted a CD-ROM drive in 
your computer so you could listen to 
music or play games, putting one in was 
a daunting business even for the techni- 


“One of my pet peeves 
is the home office 
out of an armoire.” 


cally accomplished, like Bond. “You had 
to install it. You had to fiddle with 
the setting and the inner workings of 
the operating system. I was very fortu- 
nate to be in a technology company and 
surrounded by wonderful friends who 
could help me out,” he says. “There 
wasn’t a uniform way for sound and oth- 

er multimedia elements to be played.” 
As infuriating as the year-2000 home- 
office machines can sometimes be, they 
are far easier to operate than those of 
ten years ago, and they can do more. 
The cost for increased amplitude of 
performance has been expensive for 
users, however, as every few years mil- 
s of us decide we must give up our 
i achine and endure the burden of 

et another computer. 

ns an answer for this. “People 
and others in the micro- 
id say, “What in the 


look a 


processo ines 





world are you guys doing? Why is } 
there all this new speed every six 

months for some fantastic new proces- 

sor?’ End users [electrolanguage for 
you and me] often understandably ques- 

tion what on the surface appears to be 

adrag race for more powerful comput- 

ers. But there’s more to it than that. 

The real drive is to make personal com- 

puting easier.” 

It still isn’t easy. As for their reliabili- 
ty, Bond continues, “If you go to a big- 
time college football game, there might 
be twenty thousand automobiles in the 
parking lots. After the game, all those 
cars start at the same time, and every 
one of them drives off. If instead there 
had been twenty thousand desktop 
computers out there, how many would 
have failed?” 

Yet there have been myriad small im- 
provements—and some large ones. One 
of the more important is a doohickey 
called USB. If you own a computer built 
in the last year or so, somewhere on it 
you will see two or three holes that look 
something like phone jacks. These USB 
jacks enable the user to plug in everything 
from printers to video games without 
turning the machine off, without having 
to do anything else to make the device 
work. USB, which stands for universal 
serial bus, moves home-office comput- 
ing further away from, as Bond puts it, 
“the domain of the hobbyist enthusiast” 
and closer to being the ever-reliable 
tool you never have to think about. 

But Bond, who is another kind of en- 
thusiast himself, has something else to 
say about the After home office: “The 
big new thing is networking. Five years 
ago networking was something you did 
at work. Nice technicians would come 
and make it happen, and you would turn 
on your computer, log on and do magi- 

cal things like send print jobs to a print- 
er two rows over from your cubicle. As 
time went on, you started going out on 
the Internet through big, powerful sys- 
tems called servers that were also con- 
nected to the network. The whole idea 
of networking at home was pretty far- 
out. But about three and a half years ago 
I networked the three computers I have 
in my home,” he says. “I had to drag 
wires through the house, through the 
continued on page 122 
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©1999.living.com Inc. Find us at www 


Room designed online by: 
Floyd Hale, Tennis Umpire. 


Home furnishings, design ideas and just about everything else 
to express your personal vision. AOL Keyword: living.com. 


Your home. Your design. 








© 2000 Thomas Kinkade, Media Arts Group, Inc 


Boulevard Lights, Paris 


ae 
Camelot Gallery 
Farmington, CT/Boston, MA 
800 487-8988 + 800 956-5618 


Cape Cod Signature Galleries 
Chatham/Mashpee, MA 
888-414-7773 * 888-656-0009 


Fosters’ Gallery, Inc. 
Weymouth, MA 
781-337-5595 
877-TKLIGHT 


Lynnhaven Gallery/Norfolk 
Gallery/La Promenade Gallery 
Virginia Beach/Norfolk, VA 
877-800-3994 (toll free) 
877-634-GLOW (toll free) 
877-456-1241(Toll Free) 


BR ielrcCm ec e Ae eels 

bere meray | 

Glen Allen (Richmond), VA ~ 
877-327-4273 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
beta a Cy eo ee cr 
Ty eel eee 
(610)337-9250 
(877)837-7024(toll free) 


Exclusively representing the 
work of artist Thomas Kinkade 




















SOUTH 
BM tele Galete Mier tig 
Galleries 
Promenade Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 
918-622-0084 » 918-294-8529 
Tulsa,OK 


aN a2) ea ey Veet 
6 Texas Locations 
ama eee Pritt 
888-242-0650 


Alamo City Galleries 
at Alamo Quarry Market & 
River Center Mall 


Now open at the Hyatt on the 


tla eld 
Aye Nilceli (om m4 
800-213-5234 


Cool Springs and 
« Rivergate Gallery 








Available in two sizes 


Atlanta Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Perimeter Mall/Phipps Plaza 
770-35 1-9800/404-364-0608 | 

Gwinnett Place/Mall of Georgia 
678-475-6500 * 678-482-7818 


eae 
Omelet er (lal) 
Minneapolis, MN 

Ridgedale Center/Mall of 
PN eal te- er diet Com el aalaaleya) 

612 KINKADE (546-5233) 
612-858-8080 © 612-375-1646 

800-536-4784 (toll free) 


Thomas Kinkade Galleries 
Kenwood Towne Centre Mall 
(Upper Level next to Lazarus) 

& Hyde Park Square 
Cincinnati, OH 
888-294-7774 


dae 
aN ee) acy ee 1) 
PAOFN  elaiit mw mele-teelity 
Carmel-Monterey 
tito hw AAT) 


Montclair Plaza Gallery 
Montclair, CA 
909-399-5748 


ert a eee 
* Orange County, CA 
EET Sy A ee L RL 


as Kinkade Signature Gallery 


LS elite leer Ute 

The Oaks Gallery 
Northridge/Thousand Oaks, CA }f 
818-775-0758 * 805 494-1576 


Oo] Te reer iad 
|e) gf Xe) | Le) 
970-221-1690 


Prescott Square Gallery/Sedona | 
Signature Gallery Tlaquepaque | 
Prescott/Sedona, AZ 
ye Ee PAL 





Trolley Square/Park City Galleries} 
Salt Lake City/ Park City, UT 
877-799-0502(Toll free) 
CPE LT ee 


Village Gallery 
Mission Viejo/Laguna 
TC - le Or 
800-KINKADE (546-5233) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Thomas Kinkade Gallery 
at BLUEWATER 
West Village(Ground level next to 
Waterstone Bookstore) 
Tel: 01322-427417 
Ta a asd Ue) 


At Mill House of Woodbury, you'll find enough 
sideboards and servers to furnish fifty dining rooms. 





But the only one we care about is yours. 


No matter what you come to Mill House for, you'll revel in a wealth of choice unlike any 
you've known. But because we know such a huge selection can be intimidating, we'll 
treat you with extra concern — making it a point to learn about your tastes and your 

needs, the better to guide you to the one piece that was destined to enrich your life. 


e aoe o 
Mill House Antiques 


Bone GARD ENS .O F W0.0D BUR Y 
1964 _ THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CHOICE 2000 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 





There was a time when the 






would shake the air and 
stir the soul. As the elegant 


5 paddlewheeler approached, young and old 
: alike would delight in anticipation of exciting 


travels yet to come. This is your invitation to 


join The Delta Queen Steamboat Co. 


on a journey filled with history, romance 






and discovery. 














Stephanie Cassia 
Interior Design student 


“The teaching at the 
Inchbald encourages 
an open-minded 
approach to design, 
allowing students to 
explore and analyse 


design problems 


imaginatively” 


The 





DISCOVER MARK TWAIN’ S ; AMERICA. 


cry “Steamboat A’ Comin’!” 


Come explore Mark Twain’s America on 
a 3- to 14-night Steamboatin”® vacation on 
the National Historic Landmark, the 
legendary Delta Queen®, the magnificent 
Mississippi Queen®, or the grand American 
Queen®. For reservations, contact your travel 
agent and mention offer code 01J. For a 
free brochure with complete details, call or 


visit us at our Web site. 


1-800-215-0801 


www.deltaqueen.com 


school of design 


interior design 
garden design 


The Inchbald is the leading establishment of its 
kind in the English speaking world, offering a 
wide range of certificate and diploma courses 
(from 3 days to 3 years) in Garden Design, 
Interior Design and Design History. We offer 
students a broad curriculum, uncompromising 
standards and a career-oriented approach. 

An MA Degree in Interior or Garden Design 
validated by the University of Wales is now 
available, and we also offer a Correspondence 
Course programme. 





USES are Se the 
n Cou 


> Inchbald School of Design 


nn Gate London SW1W 9BA 


730 5508 Fax 0171 730 4937 


hbald.demon.co.uk www.i bald.demon.co.uk 
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foundation. I had to drill holes. I had to 


put cards inside my personal computer 
and connect up to these funny little 
boxes called hubs where all the wires in 
each computer join together in a kind of 
Grand Central Station of data commu- 
nication. Once that was done, I had to 
go into the Windows operating system 
and do all kinds of menu setting. I said 
to my technical friends, ‘Gosh, there’s © 
no road map here for this,’” and they said, | 


‘If you’re going to do networking, you © 
should just know without the manual.’” — 


So who needs networking, anyhow? 
Although Bond has no hard figures on 


this, Intel believes that there are already © 


upward of twenty million homes with 
more than one computer. In each of 
these the computers are fighting to use 
the telephone, the printer and so forth. 
A network brings order out of anarchy 
without running more cables every which 
way so that everybody can use every- 
thing more or less at the same time. 

Unless you want to do what Ralph 
Bond did, you can get a new Intel prod- 
uct called AnyPoint Home Network 
from your local computer store for un- 
der $100. AnyPoint uses the telephone 
lines already in your home to connect 
and control all your PCs, so you can sit 
in the attic home office and share Inter- 
net access and files with your mate in the 
basement office and even get a peek at 
what the kids are up to on the Internet. 

Manufacturers are beginning to bun- 
dle AnyPoint with their new machines. 

If I had my druthers, I'd get one of them 
before I'd install Any Point on my own, 
but the indefatigable Bond says that 
with USB it’s a snap. Sometimes one 
person’s snap is another person snafu. 
The decision is yours. 

The final word on networking, in- 
tranetworking and connectivity belongs 
to Harry Schnaper: “It’s all linked togeth- 
er—it’s all connected to their offices and 
their workplaces. They’re all e-mailing 
and sending stuff and searching the 
Internet and telling me how I can be a 
better decorator by using the Internet 
because all the merchandise is out there. 
But it isn’t all out there, and how do you 
get it together and make it look like 
something? Fortunately, there’s a little 
bit of mystery left, just a tiny bit!” 0 








on artists. From links to over 30,000 art websites, to expert appraisals and restoration services. You'll also find original pieces of 
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f posters for sale. There's daily art news, a bi-monthly magazine, a virtual art book store — even a funky gift shop. 


why Artstarcom is fast becoming the world's most comprehensive website dedicated to the world of art. For more information, 


NECK OU 


+ 


: www.artstar.com There's a world of art out there, and no one brings it face-to-face with you like Artstar.com. 


e to Artstarcom, where you'll find anything and everything art. From hundreds of museum and gallery listings, to thousands of art images Jf 
to Artstarcom, where youl find anything and everything art. From hundreds of museum and gallery listings, to th ds of g 
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The Lodge at Priest Creek Ranch t 


Plato Personalized Custom’ se 
Any style, any color, any finish, any wood, any size, anywhere— 
“Go confidently in the direction of your dreams, 4 


ye 7 ‘fp , : : i” 
live the life you’ve imagined.” tenry David Thoreau 
For the dealer nearest you | 


A Tradition of Quality and Design for Over I' : L300) ea | 
J x . / Plato, Minnesota 55370 


The Intelligent Choice in Fine Cust www.platowoodwork.com 
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SCOTT SHIGLEY 


MICHAEL ALPERT 








EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
CHICAGO, LONDON, NANTUCKET, MANHATTAN, WEST SUSSEX, SANTA BARBARA... 


CHICAGO 





® David Adler 

egarded by the David 

Adler Cultural Center as 
among his finest works, the Ry- 
erson mansion is one of only 17 
remaining David Adler houses 
in the Chicago area—and 
Adler’s only town house in the 
Louis XVI style. When ac- 
quired by the current owner in 
1986, the 1921 structure had 
been divided into 11 apartments 
and was in need of repairs. 





SCOTT MCDONALD/HEDRICH BLESSING 





Adler’s blueprints were used for 
the renovation, which took 
eight years to complete. Paint- 
ing and gilding work took two 
years, and Irish plasterers who 
had been trained in Venice were 
employed to repair the exten- 
sive plasterwork. The resulting 
16,000-square-foot house con- 
tains a formal entrance hall with 
marble flooring, six bedroom 
suites, a drawing room, a li- 
brary, a kitchen and breakfast 
room and 11 fireplaces with 
their original mantels. The cen- 
tral spiral stairway has balusters 
that reflect the ironwork of the 
facade. In the oval dining room 
(left), details such as ornament- 
ed mirrors, boiseries, a Neo- 
classical-style mantelpiece and 
the parquetry flooring are true 
to Adler’s design. The emblem- 
atic “R” painted above the 
French door is a tribute to the 
Ryerson family. $8.9 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


NANTUCKET 


i in Siasconset, on the 
eastern point of Nantuck- 
et, Massachusetts, The Sheiling 
is believed to have been an inn 
and a stop along the old railroad 
line. The Shingle Style house 
was built circa 1860 and has sev- 
en bedrooms, two living rooms 
and a covered porch. There are 
unobstructed views of the At- 
lantic from most rooms. The 
property includes a guest cot- 
tage, a one-bedroom apartment 
above the garage, expansive 
lawns with mature plantings 
and more than three acres of 
private beach. $8 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 130 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 127 


MILLBROOK 


A t the beginning of the cen- 
tury Andrew Carnegie 


gave his daughter and son-in- 
law 288 acres of meadow and 
woodland in Millbrook, New 
York. By 1927 the couple had 
completed Migdale, a stone- 
and-half-timber house that sits 





LONDON 


indsey House is located on 

Cheyne Walk in London’s 
Chelsea district and was once 
the principal farmhouse on Sir 
Thomas More’s estate. Among 
its distinguished residents 
were Charles I’s physician, Sir 
Theodore Mayerne, and the 
third earl of Lindsey. A man- 
sard roof and round-headed 
dormers were added during the 
17th century, but it was not un- 
til after 1760 that the structure 
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STEVE STEPHENS 


on a plateau and commands lake 
and mountain views. The resi- 
dence has a double-height en- 
trance hall, a library/game 
room, a formal dining room, a 
conservatory and a Welte- 
Mignon pipe organ. Every bed- 
room in the main house has a 


was divided into three resi- 


dences. The largest third, at 
9,100 square feet, is four stories 
high and approached through a 
gated courtyard. The living 


room (above) and the adjoining 


JOHN DESSARZIN 


fireplace and an adjoining bath. 
The living room opens to a log- 
gia that overlooks the lake 
(above right). A service wing 
provides four bedrooms, a 
kitchen and a dining room for 
staff. The property includes a 
four-bay garage with two apart- 


drawing room have views of the 
River Thames, as do the master 
suite, a sitting room, a bedroom, 
the entrance hall and the 
kitchen. On the north side of 
the house, the library, the study, 





ments, a five-stall stable and a 
tack room with a connecting 
paddock. A secluded swimming 
pool is a short walk from the 
house. $7.5 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





the dining room and four bed- 
rooms look onto the manicured 
garden. Price on request. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 132 








Furniture.com Presents 


Georg’ ahe Cat 


“The World’s 
Greatest Furniture 
Expert.” 










Heeeeeeeere 


person person person. ae 


'f you're a good person and you visit today you'll get $100 off your first purchase. A 
"or details come to www.furniture.com or aol keyword furniture.com and enter coupon code E 
URNITURE. 


lumber P2AARC. Remember, Gecrge doesn't like to be kept waiting. Good person. A COM RO: ESOOr. HEME 
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BAC ANVAA 


Now a treasure of the Louvre. The 
Bather originally added elegance to Mme. 
DuBarry's chateau at Louvecienne.The 
lovely figure will also add elegance to your 
surroundings. Choose an appropriate size 
from these superb reproductions in 
bonded marble, practically indistinguish- 
able from hand carved Carrara marble. 
More durable in exterior placement. 

63" (original size) available base raises statue 
to 824" 

46¥4"(13 Y2" base also available) 

48)" (pictured) on marble base 

Freight charges not included on above 

23" on black marble base 

14" on black marble base 

12" on black marble base 

Check VISA, MC. Unconditional guar- 
jart-c, 128 page artbook color cata- 
log 5S. America's largest collection 
of museum reproductions. 


C 


3217 W. Sn: 
206/283-0. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


752, Seattle, WA 98199 
* www.eleganza.com 
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continued from page 130 





@ Sister Parish 

ree Farm, in southeastern 

Iowa, was one of Sister 
Parish’s final projects. Set on 30 
acres of parkland, the 8,600- 
square-foot residence has a for- 
mal dining room, a library with 
built-in bookshelves and a 
three-bedroom guest wing. The 
living room (above) has French 
doors, oak floors and an English 





Al 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


fireplace that dates from the 
18th century. In the kitchen is a 
breakfast nook with a panoram- 
ic view of the large spring-fed 
lake. The property also has a 
four-car garage, English-style 
gardens and a swimming pool. 
$2.28 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


@Joseph Urban 


$4.2 million. 








MANHATTAN 


est known for his work at 

the Metropolitan Opera 
and the Ziegfeld Follies, Joseph 
Urban designed the interior of 
this East 57th Street apartment 
in 1925. The main living area ~ 
(left) has a 20-foot ceiling, a 
glass-enclosed, conservatory- 
like library, recessed book- 
shelves, a fireplace and pegged 
wood floors. An office, a wet bar 
and two bedroom suites with 
walk-in closets are also located 
on the first floor. The mezza- 
nine is reached by a curved 
staircase and has a dining area, 
a pantry and an eat-in kitchen. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 134 





AI FIRST 


YOU'LL WONDER HOW YOU LIVED THROUGH IT. 


THEN YOU’LL WONDER HOW YOU EVER LIVED WITHOUT IT. 


There’s no getting around it. Remodeling your kitchen ts bound to disturb the household routine. But with 


a Wood-Mode design professional helping to make things go smoothly, it'll be well worth it. Especially as 


you watch your perfect kitchen become a reality. For a free brochure and the (Wood-Mode 
a 


showroom nearest you, call 1-800-635-7500 or visit us at www.wood-mode.com. FIN 


All Wood-Mode Cabinetry comes with a Lifetime Limited Warranty 
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SANTA BARBARA 


® Reginald Johnson 

| Oe acai the archi- 
tect of Santa Barbara’s Bilt- 

more Hotel, built Cuatro Vien- 

tos (Four Winds) in 1929. The 

9,000-square-foot Spanish 

Colonial Revival residence sits 


on three acres in the mountains 
above Santa Barbara, California. 
Surrounded by patios and ter- 
raced walkways, the house has 
seven bedrooms, a library, and a 
dining room with a fireplace 
and French doors that lead to a 
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flagstone patio. There is also an 
exercise room, a study and an 
office. The front door is from a 
castle in Spain. The living room 
(above) has a coffered ceiling, 
elaborate ironwork and a fire- 
place. Views of the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, the Channel Islands 
and the Santa Barbara harbor 





can be seen from the property, 
which includes a two-bedroom 
guesthouse, a formal rose gar- 
den, a swimming pool and a ca- 
bana. $6.9 million. 


For information, call the AD 


Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 138 


Amdega 
Conservatories, 


hand made in 


England since 1874 


from the finest 


timber and glass. 





AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Amdega and Machin design offices 
throughout the USA and Canada. 
For your copy of our brochure 
please call 1-800-449-7348 or 
visit our website www.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 
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Toll-free. 877-GLOSTER + Tel.804575 1003 + Fax.804575 1503 


Available through Architects‘and Interior Designers. 






Red Baron’s is for the finest homes eR 


Leela om malas ° Below: Monumental gilt bronze 

elt —ool ar Uale (a Kole) y chandelier originally from the home of 
carved alabaster central dome and ev the President of the Belgian Passenger Z 

shades. The frieze is embossed with a A a Railway.A genie bottle shaped central oi 


shaft is adorned with prominent 

feminine masks and foliate flourishes. 

C-scrolled acanthus arms radiate and 

are further adorned with cherubic 

masks. Quite simply, this is the finest pee 
chandelier of its kind for sale in the al 

world today. 
90” drop x 80” diameter 


stylized grape vine. Bears the mark of 
Edgar Brandt. 
50” drop x 

Cae eg 





































Italian wall 
fountain in a 
variety of carved 
marbles. S-scrolled 
lotus corbels support a 
large scalloped bowl.A 
finely detailed secondary 
scallop forms 
the backsplash. 
78h x 52”w 
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Parisian exhibition cabinet in Circassian 
walnut. The piece is signed Naulot-Riballier 
and was expressly carved for the 1883 Nice 
Exposition. The transitional Renaissance 
lines are enhanced by satyr adorned 
columns, fruited swags, intricate, 
Zale a ome meray eee | 
dramatic, compound pediment 
top complete with niche 

and figural Roman warrior. 
109"h x 79"w 


Taam Maa AT Lael) 
walnut and burl walnut adorned: 
relief game birds, fish and a pron 
buck head pediment top. Attribut 
Alexander Roux of NYC, this c 
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7? 7 Left: Gilded Age stained 
‘ fd SS FECA areCo melas air lb 
ae WA commissioned by Dwight David 


Mallory of Baltimore for his 
prominent Eutaw Place 
mansion. The window was 
executed by Boston's 
McPherson Co. and depicts 
FW el gx t-te eh aa) 
courtyard with a jeweled 
border. It is a spectacular 
representation of American 
decorative arts toward the 
end of the | 9th century. 
29"h x 27"w 



















Left, far right: Lights from 
the City of Lights. These 
iron and bronze streetlights 
originally lined Paris’ most 
famed boulevard, the 
Champs Elysée (see inset). 
ate a 
brightly throughout the city. 
Ta ae eee as 


fem arm aromaalialianelan 
or reserve bids of 
any kind. If you are 
building or 
fal —Tolol a-ha layer 
palatial home or 
are a designer or 
collector, you 


a at-a-e Cee eellaalolamial 
Atlanta over the 
weekend of 
March 4 & 5. 
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dollars worth of the 
Wy finest architectural 
antiques, decorative 
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ae Monumental fountain in hand cut Vicenza 
; vy - stone with groupings of cherubim, dolphin 
We a and swans in the pool. Sea horses form the 
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For a FREE color catalog, contact: Red Baron’s Dept.A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 
(404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 www.redbaronsantiques.com 
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continued from page 134 


WEST SUSSEX 


ie the 15th century a farmer 
in West Sussex, England, 
built a timber-frame house with _ 



























wattle-and-daub panels, a 
thatched roof and a sturdy front 
door. Five centuries later these 
elements remain the defining 
characteristics of the Yeoman’s 
House. The living room has a 
beam ceiling dating from the 
16th century and an inglenook 
fireplace with a breastsummer 
beam. Upstairs, the master bed- 
room has exposed timbers, a 
brick fireplace and garden 
views. The property includes a 


‘i 


thatched summerhouse, an or- 
chard, a stable and a paddock. 
£650,000 ($1.1 million). 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 0 


COURTESY HAMPTONS INTERNATIONAL 
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CAPE ALENT 


REFRIGERATOR /S/FREEZERS 
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Y . . . . . - . . . . 

Combining the highest daily ice Lieal Jor every setting and every Sleek, international styling, 
production and the quietest operation of lifestyle, U-Line offers a full line of quality ultimate convenience, and features that are 
any clear we maker, the CLR60 is just one built-in undercounter refrigeration products now industry standards are hallmarks of 

4 y 2 ae f =e 5 i ae = ~ : 5, S oe ante 
of U-Line’s remarkable innovations. Jor the home, office, or vacation getaway. the U-Line tradition. 
UFs=LINE 
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Please mention this ad when contacting us. 
8900 N. 55th Street * 245040 Vi a kee, WT 53224-9540 © 414.354.0300 © Fax: 414.354.7905 © www.u-line.com 
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or more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 

dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ighly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to 
reate a unique collection of home furnishings. 
ompilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
ifferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
ian accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 
Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

é International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 
all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 
an Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES LOcATIO N 


AR EWEXICO- 


356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
elephone: 818.769. 5090 Fax: 818.769.9425 











In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 

Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
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AUN Te TINGS ax 


17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA o 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 * Fax:949. 863.0489 





: I of years to create sandstone so beautiful. ; 
vd Quarries premium Australie in sandstone, now available for the first time in the United States. 


or office, ‘outdoors or in , design inspiration that borders on the Divine. 



















~SFORD QUARRIES 


ee ART SEL IN STONE. 
hina eee oF ci : : 
Fd 7763 Lemona Avenue Van Nuys, CA 91405' Ph: 818 9096600 Fax: 818. 
; et e-mail: stone.w gosfordquarries.com Www.gos: rdquarries.cor bet 


: For a free bth please call 800-727-4400. Dealer inquiries invited. 4 e : 
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1290 Powell Street, 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
Phone: 510.420.0383 
Fax: 510.428.1251 


www.italydesign.com 
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Lartest INVENTORY IN THE U.S. 
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494 N. NEWPORT BLVD. sssccsne 

OAKLAND ag 
555 66TH AVENUE ssissnssseennee 51064304123 
San Dizco 






SAN ERD 


|| 1775 Avaveena Steet sig 4158 864478 


SEATTLE 

| 532 Finst AVENUE SOUTH sss 206-938 13718 
Warnur Creek 
12504 Newent AVENUE concue 925-21011042 | 








NICHOLSON’S 


ANTIQUES 
SINCE 1904 


Estates Purchased 
18th & 19th Century Antiques 
Mon - Sat 10-5 Sun 11-3 


COP LY WI) 
Fax (949) 494-9833 
362 North Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 


www.nicholsonantiques.com 





Construction 
Your most Peancine 


po werful Specialists 
ee ara) Oe Pics 


*New 
when you Construction- 


: 100% of costs 
are buying, 


-Remodels- 


100% of costs 


*No Income 


building or 
rreseavere(eannate Qualifiers 
‘Loans to 


a home is 10 Million 
your lender. — 


Licensed as a R.E. Broker by the CA Dept. of R-E. License #01059680 
License fon 27-0931 


ker | 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 





www.buildyourdreamhome.com 








The 


magic 


of 


moving 


water. 


Patina Wave 


Acid-washed 
aluminum and 
translucent onyx 


Other models 

are available. 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods, 
ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and ns 
383 Kinaole Circle, Kihei, Maui, Hawaii 96753 eaten CaPSIS 
Call us on Maui: (808) 875-8841 —OU Nai 


please visit our Cyber Gallery at Available through 
www.ArtByLoyd.com architects and 


interior designers 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 
www.capsisfountains.com 





It’s not just 


Time FALLS AWAY. THE WORLD'S IN 

fs EQUILIBRIUM. YOU'VE REACHED A 

| t 

a SKI resor ’ STATE OF GRACE. WITH SECLUDED 
COTTAGES, DIVINE DINING AND 
ACTIVITIES, SUNDANCE IS THE 
PERFECT WINTERTIME RETREAT. 
It’s Rosert Reprorp’s VISION, A 
WONDERFUL BLENDING OF NATURE, 
ART AND PEOPLE. YOU WON'T FIND A 
MORE INTIMATE SETTING FOR SKIING 
ANYWHERE. YET SUNDANCE IS JUST 
A FEW SHORT MILES FROM SALT 
Laxe City AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


FROM THE AIRPORT. Come BE MOVED. 








INTERNATIONAL 


West Hollywood 
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FURNISHINGS 


Montecito 
805-565-2999 


Santa Barbara 
805-568-0803 


California's Premier Multiple-Dealer 
>» Antiques Gallery 


One of the Finest See Hote of 
“Quality Antique Clocks in the Country — 


| 486 First STREET, SOLVANG, CA ” 805- -688-4774 Tas ee 


Uo 


http ra europa-maison.com 


(805) 899-41 


AN 


Historic El Paseo, Studio 37, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 








Why Should You Care 
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About Farmland? 
Because It’s Under Attack 


More than half of America’s total agricultural supports are under siege. This productive agri- 
production and most of its fruit, vegetable cultural land is giving way to a reckless tide of 
and dairy products come from farmland just residential and commercial development—two 
outside our cities and suburbs. Today, our acres every minute of every day. Help us stop 
urban-edge farmland and the way of life it the loss of this strategic natural resource! 


Support American Farmland Trust 


en ell Eo 


American Farmland Trust 

1920 N Street, N.W., Suite 400 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(800)431-149' (800)886-5170 











SCOTTSDALE 
Downsview of Scottsdale 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 
COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

DEL MAR 

Kitchen Studio Del Mar 
MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 

SAN RAFAEL 

Lemperti Associates 
DENVER 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. 


VAIL (Edwards) 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc. 


(480 
(310 
(714 
(619 
(831 
(415 
(415 
(303 


(970| 





AZ 
563-2577 
cA 
858-1008 
cA 
545-0417 
cA 
350-5995 
cA 
899-3303 
cA 
864-5093 
cA 
454-1623 
co 
321-3232 
co 
926-1355 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


Available through interior design showrooms 


NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens (941) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International (808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) ~ IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Kitchens by Design (317) 815-8880 


LOUISVILLE (Prospect) 
Signature Kitchens 
BOSTON (Wellesley) 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 
BIRMINGHAM 

Kitchen Studio 
PETOSKEY 

Kitchen & CO. 
TRAVERSE CITY 
Kitchen & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

North Star Services 

ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 
CHARLOTTE 

Design Studio 


MORRISTOWN 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 


KY 
(502) 292-0645 


MA 
(781) 237-5973 
MI 

(248) 645-0410 
MI 

(616) 348-6906 
MI 

(616) 933-4044 
MN 

(612) 375-9533 
MO 

(314) 965-5700 
NC 

(704) 541-1189 


NJ 
(973) 829-7112 








Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


HUNTINGTON 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 


NEW YORK 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 

MT. KISCO 

Empire Kitchens 
PHILADELPHIA 

Joanne Hudson Associates 
DALLAS 

Redstone Kitchens & Baths 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) 


Design Solutions, Inc 


SEATTLE 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW 


MADISON 


Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 
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914 


215 


214) 


210 


703 


206 
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DOWNSVIEW KIICHENS 


NY 
493-0983 


NY 
688-9300 
NY 
242-9011 
PA 
568-5501 
™ 
368-5151 
™ 
341-3396 
VA 
83446121 
WA 
443-2271 


wi 
271-1313 





CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 9224620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens 613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens 514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno 809) 530-5663 
PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Disefo 787) 721-5555 








2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada LAT 1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 


Architecture and Interior Design by Shelton, Mindel & Associates 
Text by Carol Lutfy/After Photography by Michael Moran 


MODERN SOLU TION 
FOR FLORIDA 


ARCHTTECTURAL INTERVENTIONS ENDOW - 
AWKWARD SPACES WITH SCALE AND LIGHT 





ABove: “It had a series of ameni- 
ties, but it had no architectural in- 
tegrity,” architect Lee F. Mindel 
says of a residence in a gated com- 
munity near Palm Beach, Florida. 
RiGHT: His firm, Shelton, Mindel, 
redesigned the interiors, including 
the “undisciplined” entrance hall. 


Far Ricut: “The irregular roof- 
line created uneven ceilings,” says 
Mindel. To hide the original ceil- 
ings and organize the main living 
space, Shelton, Mindel added a 
65-foot-long floating ceiling that 
extends through the dining area, 
living area and study. 
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PETER FREED 


hen weer 

Mindel paid 

his first visit 

to the house 
near Palm Beach, Florida, he 
was not exactly charmed. “It 
looked like a marzipan ranch 
house with a Spanish flair 
and had as much architectur- 
al discipline as a banana,” he 
remembers. “Out back was a 
swimming pool covered by a 
screen structure resembling 
a giant hairnet. 

“You haven’t bought this 
yet, have you?” he recalls 
asking his clients hopefully. 
They responded reluctantly 
that they had. 

For the past several years 
the couple, who divide their 
time between Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Florida, had main- 
tained a modest house in a 
gated community near Palm 
Beach. When a five-bedroom 
house in the same community 
came on the market, the cou- 
ple grabbed it. Large enough 
to accommodate their visit- 
ing children and grandchil- 
dren, it was also big enough 
for entertaining. 

“We had visions of open, 
light-filled interiors,” the wife 
says. “But we knew that the 
house needed a makeover to 
get us there.” 

Reconstructive surgery was 


Lert: A pivoting wall was built “to 
manipulate light and keep the space 
from being static,” says Mindel 
(above, right, with partner Peter 
Shelton). The architects furnished 
the interiors, mixing elements such 
as the McDonald’s “golden arches” 
sign with modern furniture, in- 
cluding a Saarinen dining table. 
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more like it, according to 
Mindel, a partner in the New 
York architectural firm Shel- 
ton, Mindel & Associates. 
“The house had been filled 
with lifestyle amenities and a 
checklist of things that sup- 
posedly make life comfort- 
able yet lose sight of what 
makes life exciting,” he says. 
The couple, who had col- 
laborated with Shelton and 
Mindel on three previous 
residences, gave them one 
important restriction: ‘The 
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Se Se 


budget was limited. The ar- 
chitects would have to ad- 
dress structural problems 
without necessarily being 
able to eliminate them. This 
condition inspired a lean and 
disciplined architectural so- 
lution offset by casual, play- 
fully humorous spaces that 
were assembled with the help 
of project interior designer 
Grace Sierra. 

Located on a quiet, sun- 
drenched site, the 4,500- 
square-foot house had un- 


Lert: “The window wall in the rear 
had smeary plaster and too many 
jogs—it looked like a Pizza Hut,” 
Mindel recalls. BELow: “Where 
steel.columns and masonry couldn’t 
be removed, we masked them with 
linen draperies.” The club chairs 
are after Jean-Michel Frank. 


“The whole place is about experi- 
encing changing light,” Mindel 
says. “Materials were chosen that 
would reflect or absorb it.” RIGHT: 
The architects preserved the orig- 
inal travertine marble floors in 

the kitchen area, as throughout, 
but gave them a matte finish. 





even ceiling heights—reflect- 
ing the erratic roofline—that 
thwarted its potentially dra- 
matic interior. Irregular doors 
and windows failed to take 
full advantage of the views 
of the golf course and made 
the spaces feel jarring. At the 
same time, the public area, 
with its towering ceilings and 
polished travertine marble 
floors, seemed too vast and 
opulent. 

The architects’ goal was to 
reinvent the house, intro- 























ABovVeE: Kitchen walls and counter- 
tops were torn out. RiGHT: Shelton, 
Mindel reconfigured the kitchen, 
building birch cabinetry that “floats 
in space.” Above the dropped ceil- 
ing, Mindel says, “we put in cove 
lighting to be honest and expose 


what we were doing.” 


ducing an intimate sense of 
scale while incorporating golf 
course views. 

They did so in three sim- 
ple moves: To unify the liv- 
ing area, they installed a 
sixty-five-foot continuous 
floating ceiling. Thirteen feet 
high, the new ceiling hangs 
several feet below the origi- 
nal and masks the lighting 
system while establishing a 
“human” scale. 

‘To articulate an ordered 
sequence of rooms, they de- 
signed partitions that or- 
chestrate the flow of the 
spaces. The pavilion-like pub- 
lic area is the centerpiece. It 
contains the living and dining 
areas and has private quarters 
at either end. A stationary 
partition sets it off from the 
kitchen and breakfast area to 
the east. Creating an elegant 
asymmetry, a pivoting wall 
opens into the study, which is 
a transitional room to the 
master suite to the west. 

To strengthen the house’s 
rapport with the exterior, 
they replaced the doors and 
windows on the southern ex- 
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posure with a twelve-foot- 
high curtain wall that intro- 
duces yet another ordering 
scale into the rooms. 

With a strict architectural 
framework in place, Shelton 
and Mindel embraced a re- 
laxed look for the interiors 
that celebrates popular cul- 
ture. To a large extent, the 
clients’ personalities inspired 
this approach. “They’re open,” 
Mindel says. “They love life. 
They love to explore. They 
like modernism. They’re en- 
ergizing. That set the tone 
for so much.” 

The architects also took 
their cues from nature. “There 
was no way to ignore the po- 
tency of the sunlight or to 
compete with the green ex- 
panse of the golf course,” 
Mindel explains. “We had to 
find a way to integrate them 


into the overall concept of 
the de 

io th shelton and 
Mindel h ceiling 
linen dra shout, 
using them, in | r, to 


conceal the uneven 


and glass doors on 1 
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ern facade. They laid simple 
vinyl mats to help offset the 
shine of the travertine marble 
floors. And they selected a va- 
riety of fabrics—terry cloth, 
Ultrasuede, canvas, muslin, 
linen, leather—in shades of 
white and ivory. 

“We had to create a uni- 
fied palette,” Mindel says. 
“We didn’t want any element 
to pop. We looked to materi- 
als rather than color to pro- 
vide interest. The light does 


AFTER 


incredible things as it hits the 
different textures.” 

That was the original idea, 
at least. In his quest for pop 
culture icons for the house, 
Mindel came across an old 
McDonald’s “golden arches” 
sign. “When it was hung,” 
the wife says, “it felt like sun- 
shine coming in. So we de- 
cided to use yellow accents 
throughout the house to 
warm up the interiors.” 
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“The tight budget was kind 
of rewarding,” Mindel says. 
“We were forced to think eco- 
nomically on more levels than 
one. hi 
to the dé 
are plea 


’5 no preciousness 
Che architects 
with the 


easy inter) inely 
incongruou voh- 
out. “If the ka: use 


were crossed \ h- 
burger,” Mind¢ 
would be the love { 





1 BREAKFAST AREA 
> KITCHEN 
AMILY ROOM 





4 DINING AREA 
5 LIVING AREA 
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Lert: The floorcovering in the 
master bedroom was replaced with 
a sea-grass carpet. BELOw: “Over- 
size furniture and maps of the lo- 
cale scale the space appropriately.” 
Borrom: The floor plan displays — 
the spine of the house, which is de- } 
fined by the dropped ceiling. 


Opposite: The white-lacquered 
Parsons table, the headboard, the 
bed skirt and the fitted microfiber 
bedcovering—“It’s very Octopussy,” 
notes Mindel—were all designed 
by Shelton, Mindel. A Robert 
Motherwell lithograph rests on the 
table. The chair is Alvar Aalto style. 





6 STUDY 
7 MASTER SUITE 














“WE LOOKED TO MATERIALS RATHER ‘THAN 
COLOR ‘TO PROVIDE INTEREST. THE 
LIGHT-DOES INCREDIBLE THINGS ASTI 
HITS THE DIFFERENT TEXTURES.” 
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REVAMPING 
A CLASSIC 
NEW YORKER 


NEW THEMES ENLIVEN A 1920S 
ROSARIO CANDELA APARTMENT 





or years New York 

interior designer 

Pamela Banker and 

her husband, David, 
knew exactly how they want- 
ed to live: in a large country 
house close to the city, with a 
pied-a-terre in Manhattan. 
But things didn’t quite turn 
out as planned. Instead, be- 
tween work and friends, the 
city kept them in its thrall, 
while their “wondrous old 
carriage house” in the coun- 
try was too often empty— 
“Just waiting for us,” as Bank- 
er puts it. 

So she and her husband, 
who’s a financial adviser, 
faced up to the fact that their 
lives were, after all, city lives. 
They sold the big place and 
bought a cottage for occa- 
sional weekends instead. In 
New York, they set out to ac- 
quire more space. As a de- 


Pamela Banker reworked her Man- 
hattan apartment. ABOVE: “The 
windows were wrong for a 1920s 
building,” she says. Lerr: The liv- 
ing room has a vase, from Marvin 
Alexander, and a round table, from 
Yale R. Burge. Candlestick lamp 
base, Florian Papp. Mirror, Hyde 
Park. Sentimento chest. Chair 
cushion and all trims, Scalamandré. 


signer, Banker knew what 
she was after: “I didn’t want 
to buy an apartment that had 
been fixed up and glitzed up, 
not in my taste. I loved the 
idea of buying something 
that needed help anyway, re- 
gardless of taste.” 

What needed help—but 
not dramatically—was a sev- 
en-room, 2,200-square-foot 
residence on New York’s Sut- 
ton Place. The prewar build- 
ing had all the right creden- 
tials, having been designed 
in the late 1920s by Rosario 


Interior Design by Pamela Banker 


Text by Penelope Rowlands 


Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Ricut: “The double exposure 
made the dining room too busy.” 
Far Ricut: Banker covered the 
north-facing windows and glazed 
the walls Chinese red, creating “a 
cozy, stylish room.” A Kashmiri 
centerpiece, from Yale R. Burge, is 
on the table at rear. Baccarat glass- 
es, decanters and candleholders. 


“What I love about this apartment 
are the architectural details and the 
qualities of air and light,” says Bank- 
er (below), who recently reopened 
her own design firm after spending 
four years at Parish-Hadley. “Those 


are special things in New York.” 





Candela. “The good news 
was Candela’s architectural 
detail,” Banker says. “There 
were good doors, good floors, 
good hardware and good, 
solid plaster construction. 
And the light is wonderful— 
every room has a view, which 
is unusual for a New York 
apartment.” 

Her mandate was simple: 
“to keep the good old bones, 
to only enhance the architec- 
tural detail and to do away 
with anything extraneous, 
without losing the period 
feeling.” She reconceived the 
apartment herself, working 
closely with a trusted con 
tractor. Making the job eas- 
ier was the fact that little 





renovation work had been 
done to it over the years; the 
sole exception was the acid- 
green kitchen, which had last 
been revamped in the 1970s, 
Banker guessed. 

Banker once described her 
design work as “a classical, 
historical approach to con- 
temporary, comfortable liv- 
ing,” a description that still 
applies. For a number of 
years she ran her own firm 
in New York; she then 
spent four years at McMil- 
len before joining Parish- 
Hadley Associates as execu- 
tive vice-president. “Albert 
Hadley called me after Mrs. 
Parish died and said, ‘Okay, 
kid, it’s time to come with 
me,” Banker reports. “In the 
decorating world he’s sort 
of the great guru, so, of 
course, I went.” In Septem- 
ber of last year, though, after 
Hadley announced plans to 
retire and close his firm, she 
decided to revive her own, 
and she now heads up Pamela 
Banker Associates. 

For her residence, Banker 
created rooms with a strong 
identity, developed through 
color and theme. Starting 
with the elegant, silvery en- 
trance hall, each room has 
the capacity to surprise. And 
the rooms’ sheer inventive- 
ness also extends to their 
functionality. Almost every 


One seems to have many 


purposes, fro e kiichen/ 
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Lert: The designer “wanted to 
do a minimum of construction in 
the kitchen,” so she retained the 
steel lower cabinets and kept the 
plumbing where it was. Opposite: 





She added more steel cabinets, 
from Neff, Pottery Barn stools 
and a Sub-Zero refrigerator. 
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breakfast room to a guest bed- 
room/dressing area/study. 

In the living room, where 
no major construction was 
undertaken, Banker opted for 
a Regency mood; as in that 
period, many of the room’s 
pieces have a gentle whimsy. 
(The era is also evoked by 
the contemporary Regency- 
inspired mantelpiece, which 
replaced one that Banker de- 
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scribes as a “very-not-great 
Louis XV” reproduction.) 
Complementing these items 
are some Asian touches, in- 
cluding a matching pair of 
Ming figurines. 

Ten nineteenth-century 
Japanese paintings of birds 
of prey project a minimalist 
quality in spite of their four- 
foot scale. “I think they’re 
very tranquil,” Banker says. 








“Especially in a room where 
you want things to be all of a 
piece. You don’t want things 
to jump out and hit you.” 
One thing that does sur- 
prise is the room’s canvas 
floor cloth. Banker smiles 
as she recalls the startled 
expressions visitors assume 
when they first step onto its 
pile-free surface. She came 
up with the idea for pure- 


Top: “It was a very bad red before,” 
Banker says of her husband’s study. 
ABOVE: She selected rich colors 
and fabrics, such as camel suede, 
from Kravet, and deep green che- 
nille, from Schumacher. The 
bamboo table is from Sotheby’s. 
Swing-arm lamps, Hinson-Hansen. 





BANKER REMOVED ‘TWO 
WINDOWS IN THE DINING 
ROOM TO HEIGHTEN 
ITS ALMOST HERMETIC 
ATMOSPHERE. 


ly practical reasons. “I had 
a budget that I was go- 
ing through very fast. I sud- 
denly remembered these 
eighteenth- and early-nine- 
teenth century floorcover- 
ings.” Working with Diana 
Cook Reed—“one of my fa- 
vorite decorative artists”— 
Banker scoured books on Re- 
gency design for a suit- 
able pattern and coloration. 
She chose a pale palette for 
the cloth, in keeping with 
the room’s light fabrics and 
ivory-lacquered walls. 

To step from this space 
into its vibrant, Chinese- 


red neighbor—a combination 
dining room and library—is 
to feel ou’ve left one 
world and « d another. 
Banker 


dows in th 

en its alm« 

mosphere. “| w 

peaceful,” sh¢ 

were two winu 

north, which I clo 

cause it was just 

The consequent los 
seemed incidental, sinc« 
room still has a wide windo\ 
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facing west. Like the living 
room, the space has an East- 
ern cast. Several elements in 
it come from India, includ- 
ing a bright red cloth paint- 
ing that depicts the life of 
the Hindu god Krishna. Two 
prints of a temple at Deo- 
garh, in Bihar, “carry out the 
Indian theme,” she says. 

She came upon a couple of 
the dining chairs that Albert 
Hadley designed for his part- 
ner, Sister Parish, in the Par- 
ish-Hadley warehouse, and 
she so admired their simple 
lines that she had eight more 
made to match. Hadley has 
had an enormous effect on 
her career. “I’ve been greatly 
influenced by Albert,” Bank- 
er avers. “In my years with 

continued on page 230 
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BACHARACH BRIO 


RESCORING THE COMPOSER'S PACIFIC PALISADES RETREAT 







































JIM MCHUGH 


BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY MARSCEILL DESIGN 


“Tt didn’t have to be Tudor Tudor,” 
says designer Douglas Marsceill, 
who renovated the 1935 Los Ang: 
les residence of composer Burt 
Bacharach and his wife, Jane (top). 
“We wanted to keep it more casu- 
al.” Anove: A second-floor exercise 
room was added in the rear. 
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ome three years ago 
composer Burt Bach- 
arach’s career began 
its grand revival. There 
was the full-scale biography 
for the BBC; the album col- 
laboration’ with Elvis Cos- 
tello and even a cameo role 
in the film Austin Powers. 
Meanwhile, in the Bacharach 
household, there was also a 
revival of sorts. 

“We had decided to move,” 
Jane Bacharach says, “and 
wanted a place where Burt 
could work at home, with a 
yard for the kids—a place we 
could move right into.” None 
of the properties they viewed 
had the large open family 
room they needed, but a two- 
story Tudoresque house with 
a big yard had potential. 
The couple called on Doug- 
las Marsceill, who designed 
their residence in Aspen, 
Colorado, to help them. 

“Remodeling a house is 
nothing like building one 
from scratch,” says Marsceill, 
who worked with contractor 
James Williams on the reno- 
vation. “You're faced with de- 
cision making along the way; 


Asove: “The living room needed 
more detail,” says Marsceill. RIGHT: 
A box-beam ceiling was built, shell- 
capped niches were carved into 

the walls, and a new mantelpiece— 
which displays Bacharach’s Oscars 
and Emmys—was installed. Elijah 
Slocum print fabric. 








Se eriar Design by Douglas Marsceill/Landscape Design by Sarah Munster 
Text by Irene Borger/After Photography by Dominique Vorillon 
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“Burt likes light colors—that’s prob- 
ably the only thing he’s adamant 
about.” Opposite: The living room 
was finished with a parchment glaze. 
Asove: The solarium lacked inter- 
est. BELOw: Marsceill retained the 
limestone floors but repainted the 
trim. Elijah Slocum print fabrics. 








“THERE'S A CORRELATION 





BETWEEN THE WAY I 
ORCHESTRA AND) Pre 
WAY I WRITE A SONG, AND THE 
WAY TEI, TORIVIE” 


you constantly have to rethink 
things. Jane is great about 
making decisions quickly.” 
With contractor, landscap- 
ing team, drawings and per- 
mits in place by the time 
escrow closed, they were 
ready to proceed—as Jane 
Bacharach puts it, “to do it 
all, and do it right, once.” 


The day the former owners 
moved out, there were fif- 
teen trucks in the driveway. 

By knocking down multi- 
ple walls, a bedroom, a break- 
fast room, a galley kitchen, a 
pantry, a mudroom and a stair- 
case were all joined to become 


the 800-square-foot center 
of the house. “The kitchen/ 
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Lert: “There was just a galley 
kitchen. One of the Bacharachs’ 
main requirements was a kitchen/ 
family room combo.” BELOw: 
Marsceill, who collaborated with 
contractor James Williams, knocked 
out several walls, joining five 
rooms to create one large space. 
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family room was a key re- 
quirement—it’s really where 
the Bacharachs live,” Mar- 
sceill says. “When the stair- 
case was removed, we had to 
put in a beam to carry the 
weight upstairs so we could 
open everything up. I was 
adamant there not be a post 
anywhere in the kitchen.” 
During the construction 
phase, Bacharach was often on 





. 

} 
the road, sometimes accompa- 

jnied by the family. (“I remem- 
ber faxing Douglas from a 

boat off Australia,” Jane Bach- 

arach says with a laugh.) Best 

known for dozens of pop- 
ichart hits, including “I Say a 
{Little Prayer,” “What the 
| World Needs Now Is Love,” 
“What's New Pussycat?” and 
) “Alfie,” as well as for his cool 
| elegance and iconic southern 







tee! 





Californian sensibility (see 
Architectural Digest, April 1982 
and October 1987), Bacha- 
rach favored light colors and 
spare, deliberate beauty. 

“T like spaces that are open, 
that don’t have too much 
furniture in them,” the com- 
poser remarks. “I prefer an 
economy of lines, an econo- 
my of objects. I guess there’s 
a correlation between the 
way I orchestrate and the 








Lert: “The dining room was dark.” 
BreLow: Marsceill enlarged the win- 
dow on the right and replaced the 
rear windows with French doors— 
one of five sets he added throughout. 
A dome inset above the chandelier 
helps define the ceiling. Osborne & 
Little drapery lace. 
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way I write a song, and the 
way I like to live. Nothing 
crammed in. No clutter.” 
Function and restoration 
were high on Jane Bacharach’s 
list, as was a third element: 
recycling. “It was important 
to me to use the original ma- 
terials whenever possible,” 
she says. Nothing of archi- 
tectural merit was discarded. 
Tongue-and-groove siding 
moved upstairs, while living 


So WS - 





room moldings came to 
adorn the entrance hall and a 
powder room. Nine baths 
were fully gutted, save for an 
old turquoise tub that now 
anchors the children’s bath. 
They took advantage of 
details in the original 1935 
plans that had never been 
built, adding door casings 
and moldings. They con- 
structed a second-floor gym 
over what had been the flat- 
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BELow: “The master bedroom 

was so big it was impersonal,” says 
Marsceill (bottom). “The flat ceil- 
ing was like a blank canvas.” RIGHT: 





| After raising and vaulting the ceil- 

| ing, Marsceill put up natural beams 
“to give character.” Osborne & 

| Little drapery fabric. 
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JIM MCHUGH 


BEFORE 
(2% 
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| roofed solarium and, in the 

| master suite, mightily raised 

the ceiling inside a high ga- 
ble, adding a vestibule with 
arched French doors and a 
second dressing area and bath. 
Even hallways were widened. 

“We didn’t know it was go- 

ing to be such a big remodel- 

ing,” Jane Bacharach says. “I 
remember when we realized 
that Burt’s music room didn’t 
have space for his piano. That 
was an interesting phone call. 
‘Jane, I think we’re going to 
have to make the music room 
bigger.’ ‘How much, Doug? 
How much?’” 
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Lert: The small rear balcony off 
the second floor was not struc- 
turally sound. BELow: It was torn 
out and replaced with a pediment- 
ed portico. Sarah Munster land- 
scaped the grounds with box 
hedge, English roses, lavender, 
scented geraniums and wisteria. 





In the living room, Mar- 
sceill replaced the oversize 
mantel with one he had fash- 
ioned in lacquered wood. He 
devised shell-capped book- 
shelves and, inspired by the 
antique linens Jane Bacharach 
relished, designed two-tone 
parchment walls. In the din- 
ing room, walls were glazed 
and stenciled. Retaining the 
solarium’s limestone floors 
and adding hand-painted sisal 
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jugs and a period banana- 
eaf-print wallcovering (the 
jsame pattern that was used in 
the restoration of the Bever- 
Hy Hills Hotel) gave the room 
jan Anglo-Indian flavor. 
) After tearing down the ex- 
}sting poolhouse, Marsceill 
‘craveled to Newport, Rhode 
Msland, and returned with the 
‘idea for a pavilion with a per- 
zola. Complete with chang- 
jing rooms and an outdoor 


fireplace, it’s become a prime 
spot for entertaining and a 
space used daily. 

“When you're remodeling 
a house, the project doesn’t 
stay the same from begin- 
ning to end,” says Jane Bach- 
arach. “It evolves, and so must 
your vision.” Yet from the 
outset she knew she sought 
warmth throughout, as well 
as period tiles, brick and wood 
in the kitchen. She didn’t 
want slick surfaces or lots of 
marble and granite anywhere. 

Her husband, on the other 








hand, had a preference for 
marble, stainless steel and 
white in his bath. “‘Keep it 
clean and make it big, please,’ 
is what he said,” Jane Bach- 
arach recalls. 

Burt Bacharach, who re- 
cently composed the score 
for Isn’t She Great2, the new 
film about author Jacque- 
line Susann starring Bette 
Midler and Nathan Lane, 
enjoys the grace and com- 
fort of his house and the 
large indoor and outdoor 
spaces for his children. But, 


Lert: “We decimated the old pool- 
house, which had been added circa 
1947,” Marsceill notes. BELow: In 
keeping with building codes, he 
constructed the new poolhouse to 
the same dimensions, incorporat- 
ing a pergola and preserving the 
original brick chimney. 





he points out, “I don’t have 
to be in a place that stimu- 
lates me with beauty to be 
able to write good music. I 
used to write songs with Hal 
David in a room in the Brill 
Building where we had a 
bad upright piano, and Hal 
smoked all day and the win- 
dow didn’t open. It’s like Ian 
Fleming said when he was 
down in Jamaica—he’d have 
to close the curtains to ob- 
scure the beauty, because the 
more you see it, the more 
you don’t write.” 
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Architecture by fohn B. Murray, AIA 
Interior Design by Cullman & Kravis 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Before Photography by Peter R. Peirce 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


A FRESH 
EYE FOR 
OLD ROOMS 


UNIFYING STYLES AND 
STREAMLINING SPACES IN A 
MANHATTAN APARTMENT 


n January 1997 a recently divorced 
investment banker arrived at the 
office of Cullman & Kravis to dis- 

cuss with Elissa Cullman the task 

of decorating his new apartment over- 
looking Central Park. Cullman didn’t 
know it, but she was already hired. “He 
had followed our work for many years,” 
she explains, “and came to the interview 
with a stack of our clippings dating back 
to the mid-eighties. No one had ever 
walked into my office like that. He’d de- 
cided that if he ever bought an apart- 
ment in the city, he wanted us to do it.” 
His decisiveness didn’t stop there. He 
told Cullman he would defer to her on 
aesthetics and allow flexibility in the 


“It had too many competing architec- 
tural styles,” Elissa Cullman of Cull- 
man & Kravis says of the Manhattan 
apartment she redid with rchitect 
John B. Murray. ABovi RIGHT: 
The entrance hall. Mirr« con- 
sole, Kentshire Galleries R 
Company settee; Christopher Hy- 
land fabric. Hyde Park Antiques tea 
iddy, right. Brunschwig & Fils 
rapery silk. Houlés settee trim. 
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budget. There was, however, one condi- 
tion: The apartment had to be finished 
by Thanksgiving. That meant Cullman 
had less than a year to execute a major 
renovation of a ten-room prewar apart- 
ment and do a wall-to-wall decorating job. 

The apartment suffered from a 
number of problems—space-wasting 
built-in cabinetry, and paneling that 
gave the rooms a cramped feeling. “It 
was also a mishmash of period styles,” 
says Cullman. “There was a Baroque 
entrance hall with a massive faux fire- 
place. The dining room was Adam- 
esque, with overdone plasterwork; the 
living room was Georgian and the bed- 
room Louis XV.” 


Top: Cullman and Murray. ABOVE 
AND Lert: The living room. Highboy, 
Sotheby’s. Florian Papp tables near 
windows. Table under mirror, Chris- 
tie’s. Stair & Company lamp base, 
left. David Duncan Aubusson frag- 
ments for pillows, rear. Fred Mo- 
heban rug. Sofa velvet, Christopher 
Hyland. Brunschwig & Fils dam- 
asks. Gold pillow fabric and finials, 
Tassels & Trims. Houleés sofa trim. 
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The plan was to clean up, reshape 
and refine the architectural details and 
unify the individual spaces to create a 
sense of continuity. For this, Cullman 
turned to John B. Murray, an architect 
with whom she has done several proj- 
ects. The job was to be his last for the 
firm Ferguson Murray and Shamamian 
before striking out on his own. “Fortu- 
nately, we didn’t have to knock down 
walls or rearrange rooms,” he says. “The 
bones of the apartment were relatively 


THE APARTMENT 
SUFFERED FROM 
A NUMBER OF 
PROBLEMS. “Tl WAS A 
MISHMASH OF STYLES,” 
SAYS CULLMAN. 


correct, and that enabled us to take a 
sizable portion of what we already had 
and make it better.” 

The entrance hall had wall panels 
covered with murals and red damask. 
The good news was that fluted Ameri- 
can black-walnut pilasters framed them; 
they were retained and stained a deep 
mahogany. The new wallcovering, a 
pale, neutral fabric, complements the 
richness of the columns and the arch- 
es. Cullman envisioned the entrance as 
a gallery for displaying the owner’s 
collection of American samplers and 
needlework. “We had to work with the 
pilasters, and it was difficult to figure 





ABOVE AND LEET: “The dining 
room wall panels were stream- 
lined,” says Murray. English chairs, 
Stair & Company. Russian chan- 
delier from H. M. Luther. Re- 
gency decanter case on stand, 
breakfront and Chinese vase at 
left on breakfront, Hyde Park 
Antiques. Sultanabad carpet, Ga- 
lerie Shabab. Baccarat goblets. 
Christopher Hyland chair fabric. 











out how to highlight them,” she says. 
“We made templates for each one and 
arranged the lighting to give the sam- 
plers a glow.” 

The rust tones in the existing marble 
floor helped set the palette for the rest 
of the apartment. “It became the domi- 
nant color for the living room carpet,” 
Cullman points out. “I selected ter- 
ra-cotta for the walls in the library. 
There’s also yellow in the entrance hall 


THE PLAN WAS TO 
CLEAN UP RESHARE 
AND REFINE THE 
ARCHTTECTURAL 
DETAILS AND UNIFY 
THE SPACES. 


floor, so that was carried into the dining 
room. I wanted a flow of color from 
room to room.” 

Unlike many prewar apartments, 
which have a proportionate amount of 
graceful architectural details, this one 
had, in some places, too much. The din- 
ing room ceiling and walls required sig- 
nificant editing to make a less cluttered 
and more open space. Ornate plaster- 
work was stripped away and replaced 
with a classical chair rail. Murray re- 
moved built-in cabinetry that weighed 
down the room and drew the eye away 
from the park view. To accommodate 
Cullman’s preference for draperies that 
reflect the organization of the window 
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ABOVE: “Two closets were combined 
to create the master study niche,” 
says Cullman. Ricut: “The own- 
er can spread out his trave! books 
and maps on the peninsula.” Dutch 
chandelier from Florian Papp. 
Christopher Norman sofa chenil 
Hermés ottoman suede and sofa 
welt. Chair upholstered in Old 
World Weavers fabric; Houlés trim. 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. 








RIGHT AND BELOow: “The master 
bedroom’s cabinetry and wall details 
were replaced by a simple hand- 
drawn cornice,” says Murray. 
Charles X table, left, gilt vase lamp 
bases and brackets from Florian 
Papp. Regency armchair, Kentshire 
Galleries. Chandelier, H. M. Luther. 
Brunschwig & Fils bed silk. Christo- 
pher Norman chenille for skirted 
chairs and ottoman. Rosecore carpet. 


system, he enclosed the radiators so the! 


room’s three windows would have bal- ) 


anced units under them. “The cabinets 
with the setback allow the draperies to 
fall in a way that looks gentle and un- 
contrived, when in fact the whole treat- 
ment is very well thought out and 
contrived,” says Cullman. 

The living room still had its black- 


walnut paneling, “but its surface was || 


totally dead,” she recalls. “It had no) 


burnish and was almost a green hue.” 


She engaged a wood finisher with whom | 





he has worked for many years to 
estore the fine woodwork and intri- 
ate hand-carved details. The wood’s 
enewed luster provides a dignified 
ramework for the explosion of col- 
pr in the Sultanabad carpet. Cullman 
vanted the room to be both comfort- 
ble and a suitable setting for the 
lient’s collection of nineteenth-cen- 

ry American art and antiques. The 
-‘raditional blue and rust in the Orien- 
ral rug lend the room warmth and 
are a historically correct accompani- 








ment to the mixture of American and 
English pieces. 

Cullman and the owner shared a 
fanaticism for light. “Because of the 
paneled walls, lighting was extremely 
important,” she observes. “The pictures 
were carefully arranged so that they were 
lit properly. The drapery poles were 
gilded because gold catches the light.” 
She opted for venetian blinds in the 
room and throughout the rest of the 
apartment. They are, in her experience, 
the most functional way to regulate nat- 
ural light and still preserve the views. 

How to create space for the owner’s 
varied interests was high on the list of 
priorities. One of several collections, 
for example, is his extensive assemblage 
of travel folios and books. Designer and 
architect, therefore, reworked a room of 
diminutive dimensions to serve a double 
purpose. The resident wanted the room, 
which adjoins the master bedroom, to 
also be his personal office. Murray re- 
moved two poorly placed closets to 
fashion an alcove for the books and 
maps; a graceful arch separates the niche 
from the main sitting area. “The study 

continued on page 230 


Agove: “The master bath was a 
challenge because of its very nar- 
row configuration and lone natural 


light source,” recalls Murray. BELOw: 


“The barrel-vaulted ceiling opens 
up the room; the mirrors and glass 


shelving increase the sense of space.” 


Pair of Chinese porcelain figura- 
tive sculptures from Kentshire Gal- 


leries. Christopher Norman sconces. 


Crystal jars from Sentimento. 
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AFTER 


COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY 


A DESIGNER TRANSFORMS TWO 
WRECKS ON LONG ISLAND 


Interior Design by Todd Hase, Asi 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
After Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


e wanted a 

true escape,” 

New York 

City furni- 

ture, textile and interior 

designer Todd Hase says 

about his search for a week- 

end home for himself, his 

wife and business partner, 

Amy, and their baby daugh- 

ter, Chloe. “That meant that 

we needed a lot of land and a 
lot of privacy.” 

The first place the couple 





looked was the Hamptons, 
where Amy Hase had grown 
up and where her late father, 
Eugene Futterman, had been 
a well-known residential ar- 
chitect. In such a popular 
area, though, it was diffi- 
cult to find the sweep of 
land the Hases wanted. Then 
they saw a plot of eleven 
wooded acres with two dilap- 
idated little 1930s tract hous- 
es on it. For the Hases, it 
was the answer. “The land is 





so beautiful, it wouldn’t have 
remained available without 
those two eyesore cottages,” 
says Todd Hase, “and we 
knew we could do something 
about them.” 

“Todd always liked the 
idea of a family compound 
with a big house and little 
cottages around it,” says Amy 
Hase. “There’s so much 
property here, he can do 
landscaping and plan future 
buildings as well. It’s a rest- 








BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY TODD HASE 


“Tt’s unheard of to find a lot this size 
in the Hamptons,” furniture, textile 
and interior designer Todd Hase 
says of his 11-acre retreat on Long 
Island. Lert: The land included 
two run-down cottages. ABOvE: He 
renovated and landscaped the es- 
tate for a “country French formality.” 











“Tt’s our folly,” says Hase (above, 
with his wife, Amy, and their 
daughter, Chloe). BELow: In the 
larger cottage, “we completely 
started over.” RIGHT: He raised 
the flat ceiling in the living room, 
which doubles as a guest bedroom. 
Red chair leather from Edelman. 


ful change from his design- 
ing furniture.” 

The cottages were in dire 
need of work. One was clap- 
board with a tacked-on ply- 
wood kitchen; the other was 
in very bad repair and lighted 
only by slitlike 1950s eye- 
brow windows. The rela- 
tionship between the two 
was nice, however, with the 
smaller one standing on a 
gentle rise about one hun- 
feet away from the 
larger building, and the size 


dred 


of each was perfect. One of 


the structures could be a 
guesthouse with the main 
kitchen; the other could be 
a secluded master suite. 

‘We didn’t expand the 
footprints, and technically 


what we did were renova- 





tions, even though in one 
house we probably only kept 
one or two planks and the 
foundation,” explains Todd 
Hase. “And calling it a reno- 
vation made things much eas- 
ier with the zoning board.” 
Hase also changed the ori- 
entation of the buildings. 
“When the larger house was 
built,” he says, “it just looked 
out at the street. There 
weren't even any windows on 
the south side to look out 
at those glorious woods, ex- 
cept for tiny ones in the 
shed kitchen.” 
the house 
in cedar shingles and com- 


He sheathed 


missioned matching French 
doors to be used throughout 
both houses. Three of these 
now distinguish the south 
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ABOVE: Hase carved out a space 

for a small study. Lerr: There, as 
throughout the house, he replaced 
the floors with stained oak and 
used furnishings from his own line, 
such as the daybed and the low 
table. Suede for draperies, valance 
and pillows, Edelman Leather. 


side of the guest cottage, 
which faces what he calls “a 
sweep” across the pool and 
the sloping lawn up to the 
other cottage. Beyond lie 
the woods. 

“Both houses center on the 
pool between them,” Todd 
Hase points out, “which was 
intended to look like a pond 
in a formal French landscape. 
It’s smaller than a swim- 
ming pool would normally 
be, because I didn’t want it 





to overpower the cottages, 
and it’s set into the hill, so 
from certain perspectives, it’s 
invisible.” 

Hase redesigned the mas- 
ter suite cottage entirely, cre- 
ating a hip roof with a high- 
ceilinged interior that gives 
what he calls “a ballroom 
feel” to its single large room. 
It also serves as Todd, Amy 
and baby Chloe’s bedroom, 
and the main bed is fitted out 
as a sofa during the day. That 


BeLow: Although the designer did 
not increase the size of the two 
cottages, “I used full window treat- 
ments and generous furnishings to 
create an intimately luxurious bed- 
room suite, despite its small scale.” 
He designed the armchair, the 
draperies and the bedding. 
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“We want to take our friends to an- 
other place when they come here,” 
Hase says. “We want them to really 
feel they’ve left the city.” Tor: The 
master suite cottage had a flat roof. 
ABovE: He reconstructed the roof 
and had cedar siding made to 
match that of the larger cottage. 


sofa is complemented by two 
other sofas from Hase’s fur- 
niture line, and eighteenth- 
century French chairs and an 
Art Déco ballroom chande- 
lier lend a certain jazzy for- 
mality to the space. There 
is no rug, and Amy Hase 
says, “We often dance here 
with our guests after din- 
ner.” With no windows, just 
French doors on three sides, 
it is truly a garden pavilion. 
‘The master suite cottage 
vas required by law to have 
; own kitchen, since it is 
freestanding house, but 
Hases didn’t really need 
because all the meals 





RicuT: In the living/bedroom, 
Hase placed antiques such as a 
1920s ballroom chandelier and a 
Directoire writing desk alongside 
furnishings of his own design. 
“That’s what we encourage our 
customers to do,” he says, “use fine 
antiques with our modern pieces.” 


would be cooked in the 
large kitchen in the guest 
cottage. The answer was to 
hide a sink, miniature refrig- 
erator and a microwave in an 
eighteenth-century French 
armoire. “You can make cof- 
fee, and you can have a glass 
of wine before bed,” says 
Amy Hase, “and that’s all we 
need in that cottage.” 

In the guest cottage, al- 
though there is a discernible 
bedroom, a living room and 
a small study/dining room, 
each space can be converted 
to a bedroom, making sleep- 
ing accommodations for six 


continued on p 3] 
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GOTHAM 


REVIVALISM 


DISCOVERING THE GEORGIAN ROOTS OF 
A TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY TOWN HOUSE 


Interior Design by George Dandridge 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 


After Photography by Gordon Beall 


t doesn’t take that much 

to spoil a good early- 

twentieth-century town 

house. Add some dor- 
mer windows, suppress a fan- 
light over the entrance, then 
pepper the fagade liberally 
with air-conditioning ducts, 
and the job is as good as done. 
You don’t have to continue 
wreaking havoc inside, drop- 
ping ceilings, pulling rooms 
out of proportion and strip- 
ping them of their moldings. 
But over time—as residents 
come and go and one layer of 
graceless innovation follows 
another—the original con- 
cept disappears, and instead 
of living in a period building, 
you end up with a patchwork 
of architectural errors. 

This has been the fate of 
so many town houses in New 
York that it would hardly be 
worth citing another exam- 
ple, were it not for the fact 
that in at least one instance, a 
house on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side, the process has been 
reversed. The new owners, 
a professional couple with 
grown children, did not want 
so much to express their own 
personality as to remove the 
traces of other people’s ran- 
dom changes and mistakes. 
“Re-creating and redecorat- 
ing took a backseat the mo- 
ment we arrived,” the wife 
recalls. “Most of our job was 
undoing and restoring.” 

It wasn’t difficult to spot 
the many changes that had 
compromised the architec- 
tural integrity of the house 
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Top: Designer George Dandridge 
was hired by a New York couple to 
restore a 1919 town house. ABOVE: 
Previous renovations had distorted 
the living room’s proportions. LEFT: 
Glass-shelved niches helped restore 
balance. Over the fireplace is Miré’s 
La Reine des Ephémeres, 1975. 
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BELow: A print by Robert Mother- 
well, Burning Elegy, 1991, is one of 
several artworks in the living room. 
J. Robert Scott drapery and sofa 





since it was designed by Mott 
B. Schmidt in 1919. Rectifying 
them, however, was another 
matter. When asked to take 
the house back to the way it 
looked when it was built, New 
York designer George Dan- 
dridge got down to some se- 
rious research. “There were 
no interior plans or photo- 
graphs of the house in its 
original state,” Dandridge says, 
“so we began by finding out 
everything we could about 
other town houses Schmidt 
had designed. He took the 
leading role in the creation 
of Sutton Place, and he built 
for the Vanderbilts, the As- 
tors and the Rockefellers. 
That gave us plenty of town 
houses to compare this one 
with, and it helped us make 
some of the finer decisions. 


Why 
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fabrics; Jim Thompson drapery lin- 
ing silk; Brunschwig & Fils fauteuil 
passementerie; John Boone lamps; 

Mrs. MacDougall low table. 


“Our first step had always 
been obvious, though. The 
dreadful dormer at the top was 
rebuilt, and we added some 
limestone detailing. We also 
created a fence in front of the 
house based on one we had 
seen in England, designed 
around 1770 by the Adam 
brothers. Schmidt worked in 
the Georgian Revival style. So 
what we were doing, in fact, 
was reviving the revival.” 

Once the renovation of 
the fagade was under way, de- 
signer and clients turned their 
attention to what they felt 
was the property’s most ne- 
glected asset: the garden. A 
large part of it had been tak- 
en up by a bulky shed used by 
previous owners for storage. 
“The first landscape gardener 
I showed it to said, “That’s not 



























OpposiTE Borrom: “The dining 
room was dark; a shed in the garden 
was obscuring the view.” BELOw: 
French doors and an 18th-century 


palette opened the room up and re- 
called the Georgian Revival spirit in 
which the house was built. Sconce 
and chandelier, Marvin Alexander. 
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Betow: “The library was painted a 
dull green color,” Dandridge recalls. 
Bortom: He brought in a faux-boi- 
serie specialist to add warmth to the 


,” 


a garden, that’s an air shaft, 
the wife remembers. “So we 
asked George to redesign the 
garden as well.” Dandridge 
began by removing the of- 
fending structure and divid- 
ing the whole area into two 
levels, which he paved in lime- 
stone. At the same time, he 
added two large French doors 
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walls. A Philip Pearlstein work, Mod- 
el in Green Kimono, is over the fire- 
place. Marvin Alexander sconces; 
Chelsea Editions Roman shades. 





to the house’s garden facade 
so that some much-needed 
light could flow into the din- 
ing room. An antique fountain 
was installed against the far 
wall, and the two side walls 
were lined with trellises. “I 
felt that if we transformed 
the garden, the whole house 
would be transformed too,” 








Installing central air-conditioning cian, is above the fireplace. Chris- 
allowed Dandridge to remove units topher Norman bedcovering and 
beneath the windows inthe master _ drapery fabric; J. Robert Scott chair 
bedroom. Nude, an oil by Bill Tripi- and ottoman fabric; Stark carpet. 











“I FELT THAT IF WE TRANSFORMED THE GARDEN, THE WHOLE 
HOUSE WOULD BE ‘TRANSFORMED TOO,” SAYS DANDRIDGE. 


Dandridge explains. “Our cli- 
ents love to entertain, and we 
knew they would be giving 
dinner parties and receptions 
out here. We put in a lot of 
white flowers, because they 
look particularly cool and 
inviting on summer evenings 
in the city. The clients have 
told us since that what they 
find especially magical is the 
moment when the light fades 
and the blooms start glowing 
in the darkness. So even at 
night the garden lends color 
to the house.” 

The extra light afforded by 
the new French doors enabled 
Dandridge to transform what 
had been a rather lackluster 
dining room into one of the 
focal point the house. “It 
was so dingy b .”’ the de- 
signer recalls yuldn’t 
imagine peopl ) 
linger over a meal 
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“Having a garden without much di- 
rect sunlight is no easy matter,” says 
Dandridge (opposite top, seated, 

with partner Marcos Tychbrojcher). 


OpposirE BotTom: The designer 
took out an unsightly shed. BELOw: 
In its place is a terraced entertain- 
ing area. Brown Jordan furniture. 











REDEFINING 
THE RANCH 


A VINTAGE CALIFORNIA 
RESIDENCE IS IMBUED WITH 
A CONTEMPORARY TOUCH 


n the early 1950s teen- 
aged Barbara Warner, 
daughter of Jack, the 
most forceful of the 
four original Warner broth- 
ers and the head of the 
Warner Bros. studio, was rid- 
ing around Los Angeles with 
a couple of schoolmates when 
lenly decided to pay 


a nd of a friend. 
VW h on Sunset 
Boul incline 
in tiny ind 


drove thi 


Architecture by | 

Interior Design by 

Text by Steven M. 1 

Before Photography by 1 

; fier Photography by Domi 
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Top: Barbara Howard’s ranch house 
in Los Angeles was refurbished by 
M (Group)’s Carey Maloney and 
Hermes Mallea. Asove: The living 
area. RiGut: The designers used Old 
World Weavers linen on the walls. 
The chairs, by Paul Frankl, are up- 
holstered in Edelman leather. 


that truly creaked,” she re- 
calls. “And then we hit a dirt 
road, with walls of overhang- 
ing trees on each side, and up 
we went through this tunnel 
of untamed landscape. We 


had the thrilling sensation 
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The dining area retains the original _ from the 1950s, covered in Edel- 
brick wall. “It made sense, because man leather, surround a marble 
it forms the fireplace and chimney table. The mask, at right, and the fig= 
as well,” notes Mallea. Frankl chairs __ ure next to the hearth are African. 

















Top: Howard with Mallea, center, 
and Maloney. ABove: Two guest 
bedrooms were combined to create 
a study. RicuT: Heavy wood grain 
on the walls was covered up with 
paint. Sofa upholstered in Clarence 
House fabric; rocking chairs coy- 
ered in Edelman suede. Stark rug. 


of not knowing where we 
were going.” 

They presently arrived at 
a clearing. Up ahead, gnarled 
old olive trees silvered the 
hillside, and the house could 
be seen all the way at the top. 
“It was like an enchanted 
cottage—all that wood, very 
rustic. The whole place had 
a real forest quality, which 
was such a rarity for there, 
even then,” she says. “That 
house just stayed with me.” 

Barbara Warner had also 
made a note of the owner, 
producer-writer-director Cy 
Howard, who beguiled the 
girls with the story of how he 
had recently built the house 
as a bachelor pad, wanting it 
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to look just like the king 
of Denmark’s hunting lodge, 
which he had actually seen. 
“I always remembered Cy as 
funny and attractive,” she says. 
“He served us champagne in 
the middle of the afternoon.” 

Twenty-odd years later, 
having turned the key in the 
door of her life in Paris, 
where she had been married 
to restaurateur Claude Ter- 
rail of the legendary Tour 
d’Argent, Barbara Warner 
asked someone back in Los 
Angeles, “Does Cy Howard 
still live in that house?” 
It turned out he did, and, 
well... Reader, she married 
him. And they lived there 
happily ever after—or at least 
for sixteen champagne-filled 
years, until his death in 1993. 

Recently she decided it 
was high time to make at 
least some changes; it was a 
very masculine house, after 
all—dark, though without, 


she hastens to add, being 
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gloomy. She invited her 
friends designer Carey Ma- 
loney and architect Hermes 
Mallea of the Manhattan- 
based M (Group), who had 
transformed her New York 
apartment (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1996), to re- 
new and update the house 
for her. Having by now been 
her guests not only in Holm- 
by Hills but in her 1920s 
Spanish-style house in Palm 





with a thick wood-shingled 
roof; it crested a property of 
some four acres. “We'd never 
done anything in California 
ranch style before; we had to 
learn a whole new vocabu- 
lary,” says Mallea. “In the end 
we decided that what we 
wanted to do was reinforce 
the clean architecture. We 
were responding to what was 
there—because what could 
be more appropriate in Cali- 


“WE’D NEVER DONE CALIFORNIA 
RANCH STYLE BEFORE; WE 
HAD TO LEARN A WHOLE NEW 
VOCABULARY,” SAYS MALLEA. 


Springs (a peaceful retreat 
rented over the years by the 
likes of Elizabeth Taylor, 
Elvis Presley and Herman 
Wouk), they knew firsthand 
exactly how their client lived 
in all three of her dwellings. 
The linear, ground-hug- 
ging 4,000-square-foot house 
newly entrusted to Mallea 
and Maloney had been built 
of wood siding and brick 
(with mortar oozing out of 
the joints to give it a more 
natural, naive feeling) and 


ABOVE: The project began with a 
guest suite. Lert: “We wanted it to 
have a separate entrance,” says Ma- 
loney. William Haines armchair 
covered in Manuel Canovas fabric. 
British Khaki bed (with faux-fur 
throw); Clarence House bed linens. 
Donghia drapery fabric. Stark rug. 


fornia than a ranch house? 
And yet it was almost unique 
in Barbara’s neck of the 
woods. To us, the great charm 
of it was that there it was, 
beset by mega-mansions— 
Hollywood palaces, if you 
will: Georgian, Tudor, Med- 
iterranean—and it had such 
simplicity.” 

At first, Howard requested 
that only the guest wing 
be redone, so they set about 
turning a warren of small 
rooms into a suite consist- 
ing of a study, a bedroom 
and two good-size, windowed 
baths. One of the demol- 
ished small rooms had con- 
tained a cabbage-rose-chintz 
English four-poster—with a 
canopy and bedding custom- 

continued on page 238 
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“Since there were so many large from a house in Palm Springs that 
windows, we carefully designed the — belonged to Howard’s parents, Ann 
lighting inside and out,” says Ma- and Jack Warner. Color consulting 
loney. The outdoor furniture came —__ was done by Donald Kaufman. 











NEOCLASSICAL UPDATE 


BUILDING ON TRADITION ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE 


owre a tailor to your client,” 
says New York interior de- 
signer Juan Montoya. “As you 
work with him, you see how 
e changes and how you can emphasize 

is strengths.” 
Montoya understands change well, 
Moth in his clients’ lives and in his own 
design repertoire. In the late seventies a 
high-tech Montoya “destroyed in order 
| 0 create” minimalist rooms; today, af- 
Wer working through many styles—in- 
cluding those of eighteenth-century 
Latin America and Japanese country 








_ “Tt was important to retain its origi- 

_ nal architectural detailing,” Juan 
Montoya says of a prewar Manhat- 
tan apartment he redesigned. Oppo- 
SITE: Faux-limestone walls frame 
the entrance hall. Grande Tete, 1960, 
is by Alberto Giacometti. Flemish 
mirror, right, from Lee Calicchio. 





rooms—he appreciates the richness of 
neo-traditional architecture, antiques 
and fine fabrics. 

Speaking of a client for whom he has 
done fourteen projects over twenty years, 
Montoya says, “In 1979 he asked for 
a contemporary, clean space done in 
black and white. Then, over the years, 
he developed a variety of interests and 
a different outlook about the way he 
wanted to be perceived. He became less 
trendy and more intrigued by the sense 
of permanence generated by luxurious 
fabrics and beautiful antiques.” He has 


Interior Design by Juan Montoya, ASID 
Text by Feffrey Simpson 


’ Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 


After Photography by Bruce Katz 





Top AND Asove: The living room. 
George III bergéres from Florian 
Papp. Brunschwig & Fils sofa and 
chair fabrics. Manuel Canovas 
pillow fabrics, left. Ottoman fab- 
ric from Boussac Fadini. J. Robert 
Scott drapery fabrics. Houlés 
trim for pillows near window. 


“We combined two adjacent apart- 
ments,” says Montoya (below), who 
worked with associate Shaler Ladd 
If. Borrom: “The woodwork and 
moldings unify the spaces.” RIGHT: 
The living room. Lamp base, Nancy 
Corzine. Scalamandré trims for 
draperies and pillows. Stark carpet. 


also amassed an impressive art collec- 
tion that includes sculptures by Alberto 
Giacometti, Henry Moore and Aristide 
Maillol and paintings by Klee, Chagall, 
Modigliani, Matisse and Picasso. 

For the current project, client and de- 
signer searched for a space that would 
serve as a dignified, traditional back- 
ground for the art. They found it in one 
of Manhattan’s grand old buildings 
overlooking Central Park—an apart- 
ment that had been owned by another 
art collector. The rooms had Neoclassi- 
cal detailing on the fire surrounds and pi- 
lasters, and the library was paneled. “My 
client was impressed by the layout of the 
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Ricut: The dining room. BELow: 
“The Neoclassical feeling is empha- 
sized by the architectural elements 
and the antiques.” Le Plaiget, 1942, 
is by René Magritte. Swedish chairs, 
Ritter Antik. Regency console table, 
Florian Papp. Christie’s bronze 
urn. Drapery fabric from Donghia. 





rooms, by the way the art looked in them 
and by the furniture,” says Montoya. 
What the client did not like was the 


cramped dining room and the lack o 
space for a separate guest suite. An 
Montoya realized that the baths wo 

have to be reconfigured to create a mas 
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ter suite and that the public rooms 


needed more Neoclassical detailing to 
give them a consistent feeling. 

lo solve the problems of the dining 

mm and the euest -uite, the client 

uch smaller apartment next 

work 


Opposite: “The library’s carpet was 
inspired by one that had belonged 
to the duke and duchess of Wind- 
sor,” notes Montoya. Modigliani’s 
La Fille au Collier dates to 1917. 
Chinese lacquered table, Lee Ca- 
licchio. Manuel Canovas sofa fabric. 
Chair fabric, Bergamo. Stark carpet. 


with the city, as well as design issues,” 
says Shaler Ladd II, Montoya’s associate 
and the project director. “This is a build- 
ing where changes fall under the juris- 
diction of the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission, and that took a long time.” 

Once the designers’ plans were ap- 
proved, they were able to incorporate the 
living room of the adjacent apartment 
into the dining room of the main apart- 
ment, forming a long, elegant space and 
doubling the dining room’s size. They 
then remodeled the remaining large 
room, small kitchen and bath next door 
so that they function as a self-contained 
guest suite with its own entrance from 
the hallway of the building. There is a 
connecting door to the dining room. 

To make the new dining room more 
interesting and to bring its atmosphere 
in line with the rest of the apartment, 
Montoya designed a vaulted and coffered 
ceiling and placed paired Corinthian 
columns halfway down the room. 
“There’s nothing more boring than a 
long, long, Jong room with flat ceilings. 
Vaulting the ceiling slightly makes the 
room seem taller,” he explains. Ladd 
points out that they also bought a coro- 
mandel screen that can be positioned 
across the room at midpoint, where the 
pillars stand, thus making a more inti- 
mate space where six or eight people 
can have dinner comfortably. 

At the opposite end of the apartment, 
Montoya gutted the master bath, in 
addition to one for an existing guest 
bedroom; he put in a door between the 
master bedroom and the guest bath. 
“Now there’s a suite of rooms,” he says, 
“where before there were simply two 
bedrooms, each with a bath.” 

Once the dining room was completed, 
Montoya refined the other public rooms 
to make a smoothly flowing Neoclassical 
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setting. The library, which stands be- 
tween the living and dining rooms, had 
handsome paneling and a beam ceiling, 
but the wood was a light-colored pine. 
“We had it stained and painted in a dark- 
er tone to make it more formal,” he says. 
“I wanted the cozy cocoon of the li- 
brary to be a bridge between the pale 
taupe of the living room and the ivory 
tones of the dining room,” continues 
Montoya. “There’s a great sense of 
‘whiteness’ in the rooms.” He therefore 
signed a wall-to-wall carpet for the li- 
iry that has a white background and a 
ern of flower-filled octagonal medal- 

ck up colors of the an- 


case 


Sse ae 


nN, 
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tiques and paintings in the other rooms. 
The antiques range from an enor- 
mous Georgian breakfront that anchors 
one end of the dining room to a pair of 
French urns from the Second Empire— 
also outsize—to an exquisite seven- 
teenth-century French red-lacquered 
chest. “Once I see the completed space, 
I visually place ‘the buttons on the 
dress,’” says the designer. “My choices 
of antiques and other furniture have to 
do with color, richness and interplay of 
forms; they have nothing to do with 
whether the pieces are Scandinavian or 
Italian or from a particular period.” 
The strongest evidence for the flexi- 
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OPppoOsITE AND OPPOSITE ABOVE: 
“The space functions as an informal 
entertainment room and study, but 
it can also be used as a guest bed- 
room.” Lacquered table from Karl 
Kemp. Christopher Norman drap- 
ery fabric. Brunschwig & Fils che- 
nille for Avery Boardman sofas. 


Ricut: The master bedroom. 
AsBoveE: The designer softened the 
linearity of the room by uphol- 
stering the walls; he also added 
cove lighting. Over the bed is Re- 
clining Odalisque on a Red Sofa, 
1923, by Matisse. Table lamp bases, 
Nancy Corzine. Frette bed linens. 





bility of the design for these rooms is 
the powerful presence of the client’s art, 
most of it classically modern. “He started 
collecting in the late seventies,” says Juan 
Montoya. “The pieces he bought then 
were not necessarily important, but he 
had a strong sense of shape, movement 
and form. Over time he began to collect 
major work by artists such as Balthus, 
which requires a very sophisticated eye. 
The collection keeps developing.” 
“Juan constantly evolves and changes 
in his work, and so does the client,” says 
Shaler Ladd. “That’s why they’ve been 
able to have such a long ‘conversation’ 
over the years.” 














DO WITH COLOR, RICHNESS AND INTERPLAY OF FORMS.” 





CLEAN SWEEP ON 
THE WEST SIDE 


ORGANIZING AN ADDITION WITH FLOWING 
SPACES AND MIDCENTURY SPIRIT 


Interior and Architectural Design by Thad Hayes/Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Scott Frances 
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mong the measures of domes- 

tic good fortune that can befall 

a New Yorker, few can com- 

pare to so simple yet elusive a 
scenario as this: The apartment next 
door comes up for sale; you, hitherto 
cramped neighbor, buy it. By the mere 
elimination of a wall (or two), square 
footage soars, new vistas emerge, and 
you haven’t really budged at all. 

One young Manhattanite has spent 
the better part of the last decade “ac 
quiring disparate pieces of real estate to 
create a convincing whole.” He began 
with a modest apartment on the Upper 
West Side, overlooking the American 
Museum of Natural History. “Above 
all,” he says, “I was taken with the view.” 
\s the years passed, he bought and in 
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corporated a contiguous studio apart- 
ment. But the quantitative leap came 
only recently, when an adjacent one- 
bedroom unit went on the market and 
he, just married, scarcely thought twice. 
Now he needed a designer. 

“My wife and I were immediately 
drawn to Thad Hayes’s work,” he re- 
calls. “His classical take on modern- 
ism suited both the apartment and 
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COURTESY THAD HAYES DESIGN, INC 





Lert: In the sitting room, paneling 
and moldings were removed to cre- 
ate a clean shell. Far Lerr: A day- 

bed, with Edelman suede, was built 
into a niche. The circa 1945 chair is 
by William Haines. Hinson-Hansen 
lamp. BELow: The kitchen and living 
area became the master bedroom. 
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our sensibilities.” The couple, both of 
whom hold demanding jobs on Wall 
Street, met with Hayes and expressed 
a desire for an interior that would instill 
a sense of peace. “Serenity is what we 
need when we get home from work,” he 
insists. “Thad’s interiors convey that.” 
Hayes, alas, was all but booked up. 
“The commission consisted of design- 
ing only the new apartment and one 
toom of the existing unit, and frankly, I 
was too involved in other work,” he says. 
“Still, when I met with the clients, I 
liked them instantly. I realized that I had 
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reached a point in my career where the 
prospect of working for good, intelli- 
gent people was as important to me as 
the relative size of a project. I accepted.” 

The newly added space that Hayes 
was to transform “bore the mark of the 
Woodstock generation,” the designer 
remembers. “It was all rather hippyish, 
with fake beams, closed, poorly lit 
spaces and bad cabinetry.” Out went 
the mock beams, the shoddy shelves, 
cabinets and doors, and the obstruc- 
tive walls. Hayes, in collaboration with 
Donald Blender and John Butterworth, 
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“The built-in furniture bridges the 
architecture and the freestanding 
pieces,” says Hayes (above). BE- 
Low: The old master bedroom is 
now a living room. RiGcut: Hayes 
added rosewood shelves. Edelman 
suede and Houlés bullion on chairs. 
Beauvais carpets throughout. 


BEFORE 


began creating the new master bed- 
room, a sitting room, a guest bedroom, 
the master bath and a living room 
that links the new areas to the old. “Be- 
cause these would be the counle’s most 
intimate quarters,” explains | 
wanted to develop 
interior, where they 
between uncluttered 1 

Size, however, posed 
though the ceilings are | 
are relatively small,” say 
had to build open, lofty sp 
there were none.” He enlarged thi 
openings and put in pocket doors. 
Rather than opting for freestanding fur- 
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Ricut: Beams were taken out to Ee ae niture exclusively, Hayes incorporated © 


make the new master bedroom more ene — rag” storage and other elements into the 


contemporary. BELow: A recessed ae: ; 
shelf was “inspired by a design I had existing ar chitecture. 


seen in an old film still,” says Hayes. . ST a ' By combining fabrics in warm, nat- 
On the wall isa work by Ellsworth E ural hues with white-lacquered walls — 
: : and a spare but top-notch collection 


Kelly. Jim Thompson headboard 


ic. & Tout chair fabric. : : : | 
i  aales a of twentieth-century furniture, objects 


and art, Hayes managed to convey the | 
almost Zen-like tranquillity that his 
clients were seeking. That Hayes’s min- | 
imalism does not come across as stark ; 
is due to his ability to enhance volumes | 
with rich tones and textures, such as the » 





AFTER 





theen of the rosewood cabinets and 
lloors and the pearl-gray silk of the bed- 
-overing in the master bedroom. 

In the midst of so polished a back- 
Reon, Hayes arranged a selection of 
noteworthy modern furniture, which, 
e says, “appears to float in the space.” 
here are chairs by William Haines and 
rwin Lambeth, a pair of Dunbar tile 
ables and a circa 1930 silver lamp by 
acques Adnet. Hayes also designed some 
pieces himself, such as the mahogany- 
and-parchment bedside tables in the 


a 


master bedroom. “I always want to re- 
duce my interiors to what is absolutely 
necessary and at the same time take care 
to ensure that nothing is lacking,” he 
says. “The magic is in the equilibrium.” 

When it came to selecting works of 
art for the rooms, the clients admit they 
were at a loss. “Our tastes had always 
run to figurative works,” the husband 
explains, “but they would have been out 
of place here. Thad introduced us to a 
low-key abstract aesthetic.” Hayes also 
included ceramics by such artists as Gun- 


ner Nylund and Carl-Harry Stalhane. 

“This commission was an exercise in 
modernism in that I had to blend the 
new shell for the apartment, the built-in 
elements, the midcentury furniture and 
the pieces I designed,” says Thad Hayes. 
“And I really had to play with scale to 
make the small spaces more interesting. 
But more than any other recent proj- 
ect, this one demanded a command of 
architecture and not just decorating. For 
all its modest size, it challenged me to 
use all of my resources.” 0 
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A PRIVATE PALETTE BRIGHTENS A TIRED PIED-A-TERRE 


he client, a self-de- 

scribed “bachelor 

girl from Missis- 

sippi” with seven 
grown children and many 
more grandchildren, was in- 
terested in moving from a 
small East Side pied-a-terre 
to a place with ample room 
for small dinners and a steady 
stream of houseguests. She 
would also need two rooms 
of her own. And as the cli- 
ent’s primary residence is in 


A Manhattan pied-a-terre designed 
by Alexa Hampton is marked by the 
client’s affinities for certain colors. 
ABOVE: Beside the entrance hall’s 
Georgian-style arched doorway is 
an early-19th-century parcel-gilt 
and caned méridienne. The 19th- 
century Agra rug is from Beauvais. 


BreLow: Hampton stripped the living 
room’s “awkward chair rail and giant 
crown moldings that threw off the 
scale.” RiGuT: The new living room 
emphasizes warmth and informali- 
ty. Lee Calicchio low table. Cowtan 
& Tout sofa fabric and striped pil- 
low fabric, with Scalamandré trim. 
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Interior Design by Alexa Hampton/Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Bruce Katz 
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“The client loved it on first sight?” 
says the designer of theliving 
room’s chinoiserie bird wallcoyver- 
ing. “It really helped establish the 
tone of warmth forthe whole 
room.” Cowtan & Tout drapery 
fabric; Brunschwig & Fils lounge 
chair and slipper chair fabries, 

















Connecticut, she wanted this 
project to have a distinctly 
urban feeling. 

She found both the space 
and the designer close at hand. 
The apartment she chose was 
in the same neighborhood, 
and the person she commis- 
sioned to decorate it was Alexa 
Hampton, whose late father, 
Mark Hampton, had designed 
her Connecticut house. 

“The client is a great fam- 
ily friend and has been a won- 
derful champion of mine,” 
says Hampton, who started 
working with her father at the 
age of thirteen. “My father was 
already ill when she brought 
the job to us, and she said, ‘I 
want to do this with Alexa.’” 

Hampton began her work 
with a practically clean slate. 
The proportions of the apart- 
ment were good, but it had 
been neglected: Every win- 
dow needed to be replaced, 
and the walls were in a state 
of disrepair. “All the surfaces 
had to be replastered and 
sanded, and the previous own- 
ers had added one too many 
crown moldings,” she says. 
“We were able to subdue most 
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of them with paint, though we 
did end up ripping out the 
chair rail in the dining room.” 

There were a number of 
small but significant struc- 
tural adaptations. A tiny bed- 
room was dispensed with and 
integrated into the kitchen, 
and the room that now does 
duty as the master sitting 
room was taken back to its 
original configuration. “It had 
been split in two,” remem- 
bers Hampton. “The previ- 
ous owners had used one half 
as a windowless dining room, 
and the remaining space, 
reached through a wall with 
pocket doors, housed a sofa 
bed.” Hampton shakes her 
head. “Truly bizarre. We im- 
mediately blew out the wall.” 

Because the living room 
and the adjacent library—the 
primary public rooms—are 
at the opposite end of the 
hall from the kitchen, enter- 
taining guests posed a prob- 
lem: The client didn’t want 
to tramp from one end of the 
apartment to the other for 
ice. Hampton solved it by 
turning a vestibule off the li- 
brary into a bar, lining it with 





vious owners had 
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PETER FREED 


BELow: A small vestibule off the li- 
brary had been used as a dressing 
room. RiGHT: The designer (above) 
turned the space into a mahogany- 
paneled bar and let the greens of a 
William Morris wallpaper dictate 
the palette of the new library. Lee 
Jofa sofa fabric; Stark carpet. 


mahogany and installing a 
drinks cabinet and a hidden 
ice machine. 


Proportion, comfort and a 
sense of what color and tex- 
ture can accomplish are hall- 
marks of the Hampton style. 
Although the client’s house 
in Connecticut is by no means 
casual (it’s filled with English 
antiques and wha impton 
describes as “cabl ntz”) 
she saw this project 
portunity to create a 
urban scheme. She broue! 
to It her knowledge ot Re 


gency furniture and her tast 
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dred shades of 

came our battle cry.” Christopher 
Norman bedcovering, canopy, head- 
board and drapery fabric. 


“The master bedroom has a sexy, 
Syrie Maugham, 1930s Hollywood 
kind of look to it,” says Hampton. 
“The client said she wanted ‘a hun- 
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Augusta Hopkins has been 
going through lots of 
physical changes lately. She 


in years. Truth is, Augusta 





has diabetes. The problem 


is, she doesn't know it. 





thinks she's just getting on 
| 


Just like 8 million other 
Americans. And you could 


| be oneotthem, [fyoure 

| over 45, underactive, 

| overweight and have a 
family history of diabetes 
like Augusta, call the 
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(1-800-342-2383). 
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A CLASSIC NEW YORKER 


continued from page 156 

him, I began to see things as he does, 
through his eyes. I’m definitely a better 
decorator because of him.” 

Perhaps the most dramatic transfor- 
mation took place in the kitchen. The 
key to its metamorphosis, Banker real- 
ized, was right before her eyes. “The 
lower steel cabinets were there. I'd al- 
ways wanted to do a steel kitchen, and 
all I had to do was get the upper cabi- 
nets made and put in steel appliances.” 
Granite-and-steel counters were also 
added, as was a new floor. To avoid ma- 
jor construction, she kept the plumbing 
and wiring as they were, leaving the 
room’s configuration unchanged. 

There, as throughout the apartment, 
windows were replaced with tradition- 
al paned ones “to conform to the rest 
of the facade.” (They afford a wonder- 
fully modernistic-seeming view of the 
Queensboro Bridge. “I consider the 
bridge my sculpture,” Banker says.) In a 
wing off the kitchen, an intricate war- 
ren of tiny rooms was entirely recon- 
structed, yielding a new guest bedroom, 
bath and laundry area. 

“This is where I completely changed 
things,” Banker says of the master bed- 
room, which she jokingly calls “my 
command post,” since she fields busi- 
ness calls in it from almost the minute 
she’s awake. With a view to expanding 


‘The most dramatic 
transformation took 
place in the kitchen. 





the room’s dressing area, she length- 
ened a hallway, then carved out a 
new entrance. With the square footage 
gained, she fashioned a dressing area, 
consisting of a hanging closet, a dress- 
ing closet and a bath. 

The bed was positioned to catch the 
best view of the East River, with its 
passing tugboats and, in the distance, 
the low buildings of Queens. “I love to 
wake up to this,” says Pamela Banker, a 
lifelong resident of the Upper East Side, 
for whom Sutton Place once seemed to 
be at the edge of the earth. “Having the 
water in one’s life is terrific,” she adds. 
“That morning sun glittering on the 
water is just the prettiest thing.” 0 


*- Cullman chose pale blue, gray and ° 


A FRESH EYE | 


continued from page 177 
proves the point,” says Cullman, “that in- 
any renovation, it’s all in the details.” | 
She kept the décor simple and used a 
blend of taupe and other neutral shades / 
on walls and upholstered furniture to | 
adhere to the concept that the room 


would be the owner’s inner sanctum. 



















oatmeal for the master bedroom. “The 
owner and I thought the bedroom 
should have a tailored look,” she says. 
The designer covered the walls in ham- 
mered silk with a geometric grid that 
echoes the motif of the wool sisal-. 
weave carpet. She concentrated more» 
on textures than on patterns, however. 
Herringbone silk was selected for the. 
bed treatment and chenille for the skirt- | 
ed chairs and ottoman. | 

By contrast, Murray constructed an } 
elaborate bath. “It required some in-- 
tense design work,” he explains. “It had 
long, narrow dimensions and a single’ 
natural light source. Originally the bath } 
was beyond an arched dressing room, so © 
we took that and made it all one area.” ” 
To open up the space visually, he in-- 
stalled a vaulted ceiling, using three an- - 
tique bell-jar lanterns for illumination. - 
The addition of mirrors and glass shelv-- 
ing also aids in the illusion of space and 
distributes the room’s light. 

Due to the limited time and the level | 
of architectural work that was needed, 
the project was more than a substantial | 
challenge. It was also a lesson in team-- 
work that included Cullman’s senior! 
design associate Allison Babcock, Mur- 
ray’s associate Reginald Thomas and a. 
number of expert craftspeople. “There 
was a phenomenal collaborative spirit,” 
says Cullman. ‘ 

‘Teamwork, however, is but one ele- 
ment that goes into a successful design 
experience. For Elissa Cullman, the 
Before and After process begins the 
minute she walks through the door. 
“Clients are often instantly turned off 
by a place,” she says, “because of the ex- 
isting décor or condition. It’s helpful for 
them to take a designer and architect 
to a space while they’re still deciding 
whether or not to buy it. A professional 
team will be able to tell immediately 
what they can achieve and whether that 
will match their clients’ goals.” In this 
apartment, the goals were not only met 
but surpassed. 0 









COTTAGE INDUSTRY 


ontinued from page 184 
yr seven people. “Because there’s only 
ne bath and one kitchen in the house,” 
Amy Hase explains, “all rooms open to 
e outside through the French doors to 
snsure privacy.” 
| Todd Hase envisioned the interiors 
| s “a place to display the collections of 
fhe Asian and French antiques that Amy 
and I love.” The living room of the 
Buest cottage, for instance, has a fif- 
reenth-century Ming platform bed that 
tan be used as a sofa or a bed. The room 
also has a Ming ancestor painting, a 
Tang horse sculpture and a miniature 
Ming temple that he says is one of their 
favorite pieces. 
| Asubtle pairing of opposites charac- 
terizes the room. The elaborate carving 
and paintwork on the Ming pieces is 
balanced by the cool severity of Louis 
XVI- style chairs. Historical paint col- 
prs, such as the green on the eigh- 
reenth- -century mantel and the doors 
etween rooms, work well with the 
odernist forms of Todd Hase’s furni- 
re, which he says was inspired by 
Louis XVI and Directoire styles. 
The next room, between the living 
room and the bedroom, is the red- 
alled study, in which the twin bed can 
Iso be used as a banquette for dining. 
“I wanted to emphasize the coziness 
f this room,” says Todd Hase, “so I 
ad draperies made of suede.” The 
bedroom, although small, has the dig- 
nity of full formal draperies and val- 
ances, as well as a bed fabricated from 
working drawings for one made for 
Marie Antoinette. 
_ Each room opens onto the terrace. It 
is there, illuminated by light streaming 
through the French doors of all three 
rooms, that the Hases and their guests 
eat when it’s warm enough. Living in 
these cottages is really about living in 
the landscape that enfolds them. 
_ That landscape will also enfold—in 
the not-too-distant future—a two-story 
main house bordered by a formal allée. 
Like the cottages, the classically in- 
spired structure will incorporate lots 
of French doors and, in keeping with 
the area, be covered with cedar shin- 
gles. “We want to create a family com- 
pound with many different buildings,” 
Todd Hase says of the plans to expand 
their new arcadia. “It’s going to be a life- 
Jong project.” 0 
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continued from page 226 
for porcelain and miniature chairs— 
perfect for visiting grandchildren. 

“We started less with a concept than 
with a feeling for color,” Hampton says. 
“Green kept popping up. My father al- 
ways told me never to steer anyone 
away from their palette; the colors peo- 
ple like generally have a real emotional 
resonance.” She glazed the walls of the 
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fact that while the resident is clearly 
hospitable (a pair of sofa beds attests to 
that), this is a dwelling primarily in- 
tended for private, individual use. 

The two rooms making up the master 
suite are of a piece. The silver-walled 
bedroom—an homage to Syrie Maugham 
—shines like mother-of-pearl, and its 
tones are replayed in the sitting room. 


The proportions of the apartment were good, 
but it had been neglected: Every window needed to 
be replaced, and the walls were in disrepair. 





entrance hall a pale lettuce green and 
stained the parquetry a warm mahogany. 

The apartment’s layout is unortho- 
dox. Directly across from the entrance, 
where one would expect to find the liv- 
ing room and perhaps a study, is the 
master sitting room; the master bedroom 
is adjacent. The plan underscores the 


The same raw silk, albeit differently 
pleated, was used for the bedcovering 
and canopy and for the sitting room 
draperies; the diamond pattern on the 
cuffed silk slipper chair in the bedroom 
(“It looks like a Chanel bag,” jokes 
Hampton) is echoed by the grid of the 
carpet next door. “In pale rooms I like 
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to use dark mahogany furniture as a 
counterpoint,” the designer explains, 
referring to the bed and to the chinoi- 
serie low table in the sitting room. “It 
creates a dramatic moment.” 

Color takes over, however, in the liy- 
ing room, where the wallcovering’s flo- 
ral pattern is underscored by the sisal 
rug painted with a flower motif. The 
upholstery fabrics there are also muted, 
but visual punch is provided by the red- - 
lacquered secretary, whose colors are | 
repeated—like bright daubs of paint— — 
in the Chinese wedding chest and the | 
red leather nursing chair in the library. 
There, a wallpaper in a William Morris : 
design sets the tone. “The library is green | 
and red,” says Hampton, “but it’s decid- - 
edly not Christmassy. It’s a nice muddy | 
Edwardian green.” 

The library’s loden green is echoed in } 
the painted woodwork in the dining } 
room. “It’s a jewel box,” Hampton says. 
“Among other treasures, it houses a { 
Rembrandt drawing and a portion of { 
the client’s porcelain collection. The 
nineteenth-century English table and | 
klismos chairs were brought by the cli- 
ent when she moved in.” The painted | 
floor—of Hampton’s own design—is an | 
Arts and Crafts touch that links this } 
space to the Morris pattern in the library. © 

The dining room is down the hall | 
from the kitchen, whose thirties green- - 
marble countertops were left intact (al- 
though the cabinets were replaced). 
The American round pine table is from © 
the client’s own collection, as are the © 
nineteenth-century painted chairs. The 
focal point is a mural painted by Susan- 
nah Martin of a lakeside retreat bor- 
dered by mountains—a pastoral touch 
for an urban, but still decidedly human, 
apartment. “She’s not one-dimensional,” 
Hampton says of the client. “She want- 
ed to figure it out as she went along, and 
it was fun figuring it out with her.” 

Would Alexa Hampton’s father have 
liked the result? 

She pauses. “I certainly hope so. 
We’re all influenced by his taste. I loved 
working with my father, and I loved his 
sensibility. But I am younger. I get com- 
puters and fax machines; I know how 
people live now. And I don’t think I’m at 
all intimidating! But I miss him. He had 
the answers to the questions I’m inter- 
ested in asking.” 0 
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contemporary interiors. Excellent color photography 
and descriptions, news release and designer contact 
information. Visit www.capsisfountains.com 


21-Collectors Editions. Offering catalog sheets, price 
lists and biographies on our contemporary artists, their 
paintings and limited editions. Call (800) 736-0001. 
22*Dana Queen Studios. Original oils and fine art 
limited editions by internationally known artist Dana 
Queen. Specializing in wildlife, marine life and florals. 
Call toll-free, (877) 988-1886. 


23°Eleganza Ltd. Quality reproductions of sculptural 
masterpieces of Western civilizations and Greek vases are 
pictured and described in our 128-page color catalog, $6. 


24°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period 
European and Oriental carpets—late 18" century to Art 
Deco. Large selection of oversized carpets. No 
brochure. Call (212) 371-6900. 


25°FineArtLease.com A provider of vetted, museum- 
quality artwork which is available for lease or sale to 
corporations, institutions and individuals. 


26-Fingerhut Galleries. Please call (800) 525-7456 for 
more information. 


27-Great Gatsby’s. Offering every necessity for a life 
of luxury—antiques, investment art, garden statues, 
structures, gates, fountains, classic cars and much more. 
Free catalog. Visit www.gatsbys.com 

28+ Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. Internationally renowned 
gallery specializing in 19" & 20" century European 

and American paintings, watercolors and sculpture. 
100-page color catalog, $15. www.artnet.com/guarisco.html 


29-Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted master- 
piece re-creations from $1,000. Renowned for our 
custom-quality and unsurpassed service. For a compli- 
mentary brochure, call (800) 890-9028. 

30°Jan’s & Company French Antiques, Inc. Direct 
importers of 19" century and Belle Epoque French and 
European furnishings, decorations, sculpture and 
pianos. Visit www.jansantiques.com 

31+Kentshire Galleries. Specializing in antique 
English 18" and early 19" century furniture and decora- 
tions. Pictures and descriptions from large inventory 
available upon request. 

32+Marshall Galleries Mantels. Specializing in 
Museum Reproduction Mantels®. Send away for our 
16-page catalog, $5. 

33*Maximiliaan’s House of Grand Pianos. 

A selection of rare and unique 19" and 20" century 
art-case grand pianos, Literature, $5. 

34°Mill louse Antiques. Enormous selection with 


country charm—a designer's paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and 
works of art. Free brochure, call (203) 263-3446. 


35+Randall Tysinger Antiques. Showrooms in 
Thomasville, NC; High Point, NC; Atlanta, GA. 
Please send away for a free brochure or visit us at 
www. randalltysinger.com 

36*Red Baron's Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles spanning four continents and three centuries. 
Free catalog, call (404) 252-3770. 


37+Safavieh Carpets. A superb collection of original 
masterpieces, handmade antique rugs, as well as re- 
creations of 19" century rugs. Full color catalog, $75. 


38*SOHO Editions. Exclusive publisher for Victor 
Shvaiko and S. Sam Parks. Publishes signed and num- 
bered serigraphs for both artists on paper and canvas. 


39*The Solvang Antique Center. California’s 
Premier Antique Collective, featuring 65 extraordinary 
dealers from around the world. Fine furniture, decora- 
tive accessories, quality clocks and music boxes. Free 
brochure, (805) 688-6222. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


40-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


41°Acura. Fora closer look at the full line of Acura auto- 
mobiles, visit www.acura.com or call (800)-TO-ACURA. 
Complimentary brochure available. 


42+Audi of America. The Audi A6 2.7T. Not recom- 
mended for the faint of heart. For more information, 
visit us at www.audiusa.com 


43+Lexus. For more information on the Lexus line 
of luxury automobiles, please visit our website at _ 
www.lexus.com 


44-Lincoln LS. Stirring performance. Refined 
amenities. You'll find satisfying measures of both in 
this all-new luxury sedan. Call (877) 2-DRIVE-LS or 
visit www.lincolnvehicles.com 


45-Nissan. The new 2000 Maxima from Nissan. 
For more information, call (800) 896-9694 or visit 
nissandriven.com 


46*Saab Cars, USA. Saab vs. the ordinary. Challenging 
conventional thinking to make better cars. For details, 
call (800)-SAAB-USA or visit us at www.saabusa.com 


47*Toyota. Indulge yourself with Camry Solara. For 
more information regarding Toyota’s stylish luxury 
coupe, visit our website at www.toyota.com or call 
(800)-GO-TOYOTA. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


48> Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


49-American Slate Company. The experts in slate. 
Top-quality quarry direct slate, even thickness tiles, roof- 
ing and paving. Wide range of colors. Call (800) 553-5611. 


50+Andersen Windows & Patio Door Library. The 
windows and patio doors you choose are one of the 
most important decisions you will make. For a free 
guide, call (800) 426-4261. 

51+Conklins Authentic Antique Barnwood. 
Barnwood aged over decades. Antique flooring, recy- 
cled lumber from reclaimed barns ready for a new life. 
Color brochure, $5. 


52-Exquisite Surfaces. Catalog features photos and 
information on our French antique fireplaces, foun- 
tains, antique terra cotta pavers, cement tiles and our 
exquisite French limestone, $15. 


53*Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Send away for The 
Haddonstone Collection— over 130 pages of richly 
illustrated fine landscape ornaments and architectural 
cast stonework, $10. 


54-Japanese Country Houses. 4-page color 
brochure shows examples of Japanese country houses, 
unique pole and beam architecture, and step-by-step 
assembly and erection. 


55°J.P. Weaver Co. European-style ornamental 
mouldings. Replications of the most beautiful 
European ornaments scaled for today’s interiors, $55. 
56*Marvin Windows and Doors. Our free 30-page cat- 
alog details the complete line of wood and clad wood windows 
and doors. Call (888) 537-8268 or visit www.marvin.com 


| 
| 








Pella Corporation. Receive a free Dreambook from 
company that never compromises on materials, crafts- 
ship, design or performance. Call (800) 84-PELLA. 


Rocky Mountain Hardware. Sand-cast, solid bronze 
r, bath and kitchen hardware. Simple lines, diverse tex- 
s, deep age old patinas. Free brochure. 


SM Automatic. A complete line of motors, motorized 
ems, and controls for interior window treatments. 

erate draperies, blinds or shades all at the touch of a 

on. 


Tischler und Sohn (USA) Ltd. Our literature shows 
y examples of the mahogany windows and doors 

red in practically any size, shape and style. A variety 
nishes are offered as well. Available nationwide. 
White River Hardwoods—Woodworks, Inc. 
inufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured 
dwood mouldings, specializing in curved work. New 
-page Volume III Catalog, $10. 

















































BRICS/ WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


Boussac Fadini, Inc. Manufacturer of French hand- 
eened prints and Italian wovens for the home introduces 
ew designs in March. Postcards of images will be 
ilable. 


Classic Revivals, Inc. Exclusive collections covering 
r centuries of fabric, wallcoverings, lace and trim from 
ope. To the trade only. 


CP Films. Vista Window Film—protection against 

aviolet, heat and glare. Designer kit shows how Vista 

help preserve your view and your furnishings. Call 
0) 345-6088. 

»Creation Baumann. Experience the best in high-end 

rics directly from our 1 14-year-old Swiss fabric mill. 

a free color brochure, call (516) 764-7431. 

Duralee Fabrics. Offering a CD-ROM rebroadcast 

a recent features segment shown on WCBC-TV and 

btographs of recent product introductions. Free. 


Edelman Leather. A new upholstery calfskin that 
ks and feels like baby kidskin. Better wearability and 
e with the irresistible touch and delicate look of soft 
skin. 


Glant Textiles. A beautifully coordinated woven collec- 
of color and lush chenille, boucle and jacquard textures 
imeless design and quality. Inquiries, (206) 725-4444. 


Houlés U.S.A. Inc. Beautiful, 150-page color catalog 
turing the entire Houlés trimmings line, $25. 


Innovations in Wallcoverings. Revolutionary wall 
acing materials in vinyl, non-vinyl and eco-friendly 
terials. Perfect for a variety of installations. For infor- 
tion, call (800) 227-8053. 


+J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 

iting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
owrooms in NY, London, L.A., Chicago and D.C. 
uiries, (310) 680-4300. No literature available at this time. 


*Maya Romanoff Corp. Innovative design and 

anced production technology for crafted wallcoverings 
d textiles. Celebrated Surfaces™ Sample Book—a 

ing collection of award-winning wallcoverings, $125. 

ll (800) 933-MAYA. 


*Passamaneria Toscana. Imported luxury hand- 
ished decorative pillow covers, throws, toppers, table 
ners, foot stools, fabric, trim and more from Florence, 
ly, $5. 

*Pollack & Associates. Offers an introductory infor- 
ation kit about its beautiful and unique line of classic and 
temporary textiles for upholstery, windows and walls. 


*Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, 
ullcoverings and passementerie available to the design 
ide. Scalamandré exclusively represents Elitis and 
dlony in the United States. 


LOOR COVERINGS 


'*Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


'*Brintons U.S. Axminster. Manufacturers of high- 
iality British wool-rich carpet since 1783. Beautiful styles 
d colors now inventoried in the USA and the UK. Call 
li-free, (888) 274-6866. 


!*Casa dos Tapetes de Arraiolos. Quality handmade 
rtuguese needlepoint rugs, embroidered by hand in fine 
dol. Bring your favorite drawing and let us create it 
clusively for you. 


)*Claremont Rug Company. Unique antique carpets 
th lasting, artistic appeal and solid investment potential. 
formation, call (800) 441-1332. Color brochure, $10. 


Elizabeth Eakins. Two-volume set. 64-page folio 
aturing custom-designed, hand-made wool rugs PLUS 

‘Ww 70-page catalog of hand-made cotton rugs. $30 for set 
‘two. 


82+Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Send away for our free 
brochure describing some of our carpet and rug products. 
Visit us at www.glen-eden.com 


83+Gosford Quarries, Inc. Eight beautiful color pages 
of stunning architectural applications of Gosford Quarries’ 
unique Australian sandstone. 


84*Hoboken Floors. The nation’s largest distributor of 

hard surface flooring, featuring hardwood, ceramics, vinyl 
and laminate for residential and commercial applications. 

Free color brochure. 


85-International Design Guild. The finest decorative 
floor covering available in the marketplace. For more 
information on our exclusive product offerings, call 

(800) 882-2773. 

86-°J.H. Minassian & Co. Extensive collection of new, 
old and antique Persian, European, Indian, Chinese, 
Turkish, Tibetan kilims, needlepoints, tapestries and car- 
pets. Call (310) 657-7000. 

87-The Joinery Company. Antique and rare woods for 
flooring—in heart pine, maple, wormwood, kempas and 
many others. Visit www.joinery.com Literature, $5. 
88-89+Karastan. Fully illustrated, color brochures with 
tips and advice on using carpets throughout the home. For 
$3 rug brochure, circle (#88); for $3 broadloom brochure, 
circle (#89). 

90-Mansour Fine Rugs. Free literature includes a brief 
history of this family business, details of our branches in 
London/Los Angeles, and photographs of a select group of 
stock together with descriptions. 

91*Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets and 
rugs since 1866. Available in a variety of colors, textures 
and patterns. Free brochure. 

92+Megerian Rugs. Send away for Recognizing Quality: 
10 Essential Tips. Free of charge. 

93+ Mohawk Carpets. Mohawk makes the room. Send 
away for Right Choice Carpet Guide. Free of charge. 

94+ Odegard. The benchmark for quality in design and 
materials for hand-knotted carpets from Nepal. Showrooms 
in New York City, Washington, D.C, and Chicago. Call 
(800) 670-8836. 

95-Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in limestone, terra cotta, antique reclaimed stone and hand- 
painted ceramics. Call (888) 845-3487 for 72-page color 
brochure, $10. 

96-Samad. Understated colors, subtle textures, unusual 
finishes and original designs are all hallmarks of the exclusive 
hand-woven rug collections. 

97+Saxony Carpet Co. The Nina Campbell Broadloom 
Collection illustrates 80 designs including body and coordi- 
nating borders. Created and woven in England. 
98-Shelly Tile. Where “romancing the stone” is a way 

of life. Come see our collection of the finest ceramic tile, 
marble and other stones, plus a unique degree of personal 
service. 


99+Stanton Carpet. From high-styled Wilton patterns 
and sisals to printed carpets and area rugs, we offer 
exclusive, luxury designs at value-driven prices. For infor- 
mation, call (800) 452-4474. 

100-102+Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#100) for catalog 
containing many of the company’s designs and colorways, 
available to designers and architects, $10. Also available: 
Circle (#101) for An American Approach to Antique Carpets, 
4-volume set, $150; or circle (#102) for one volume, $50. 


103+ Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. 200-page full line cata- 
log ($20) presents the Tibetan rugs individually, immersing 
you in Tufenkian’s creative artistry. Free brochure, call 
(800) 435-7568. 


104+Wools of New Zealand. Enhance your home with 
the long-lasting beauty of Wools of New Zealand brand 
carpets. For information, call (800) 452-8864 or visit 
www.woolsnz.com 

105+ Woven Legends®/ Black Mountain Looms®. Full- 
color brochure shows range of colors available when natural 
dyes and hand-spun wool are used creatively. Free of 
charge. 


FURNITURE 


106+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


107 - Antiquarian Traders. Complete catalog online at 
www.AntiquarianTraders.com 


108+ Arthur Brett & Sons. Full-color brochure with 
selected items pictured and our company history and 
description of manufacturing methods. 


109+ Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door, garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. The English Garden Tradition, $3. 


110*Bausman & Company. Complete catalog of all 
items in the line, price list, and finish color chips, $50 
(refundable with initial order). 


111°Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Presenting 
the Siena Collection for living room, dining room and bed- 
room. Visit www.bernhardtfurniture.com Catalog, $12. 


112+California Closets. When you organize your home 
you simplify your life. We offer a wide variety of solutions 
customized to meet specific needs in every area of your 
home. Call (800) 336-9195. 


113*Century Furniture. Send for a 36-page booklet fea- 
turing selections from more than 20 of our collections, $5. 
Call (800) 852-5552 or visit www.centuryfurniture.com 


114+Charles P. Rogers Brass & lron Beds. Original 
19" and 20" century headboards, beds, canopy beds and 
daybeds. Call (800) 272-7726. Catalog and price list, $1.50. 


115*Country Swedish. Reproduction furniture, fabrics 
and floor coverings that celebrate the light, color and 
charm of the Gustavian era. Catalog, $10. 


116+ Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importing the finest Italian 
furniture for over 70 years. Free, full-color catalog avail- 
able. Visit us at www.decorativecrafts.com 


117 +Design Centro Italia. Your resource for the best in 
Italian design. Discover contemporary, modern furniture 
from over 60 premier Italian manufacturers. Visit us at 
www.italydesign.com 

118*Devon Shops. Preview our collection of hand-carved 
formal and country French and English furniture. Each 
piece carved by hand on our premises. Free brochure. 


119+ Donghia Furniture/Textiles Ltd. Hand-crafted 
furniture, textiles, trim, lighting, wallcoverings and acces- 
sories that bridge the gap between modern and traditional. 
120° Elijah Slocum. Two loose-leaf volumes of full-page 
color photos of handmade English furniture, $125 (full 
refund against first purchase). 

121°The Federalist. Specializes in handmade 18" century 
and early 19" century reproductions. 

122°Fine Arts Furniture, Inc. Offering a full color cata- 
log that is updated annually and includes list pricing, $25 
(credit towards purchase). 

123+Frontera.com Complimentary brochure features 
information on our fine furniture, accessories and gifts 
produced by such renowned manufacturers as Barlow 
Tyrie, Gloster, Grange and William Stafford. 
124+Furniture.com The easiest way to design your dream 
home, offering personalized shopping, a wide selection, 
expert advice and free delivery. 

125+ Girard-Emilia. Noted for elegant, classic furnish- 
ings. Included are a custom upholstery line and some 
of the finest fabrics and accessories in the industry. 
Literature, $55. 

126°Gloster Furniture. Comprehensive consumer 
catalog presents entire range of furniture. No charge. 


127-GoodHome.com Imagine decorating with real fab- 
rics, paints, wallcoverings, upholstery and ordering what 
you like—all online. 

128*Guy Chaddock & Company. Free four-color 
brochure features popular items from the extensive 
product line and descriptions about the home furnish- 
ings collections. 

129+Harden Furniture. Our 20-page color brochure pro- 
vides a rich sampling of solid wood furniture and upholstery 
in a variety of styles and finishes. 

130*Henredon. Biscayne—a fresh, eclectic vision of clas- 
sic traditionalism, styled for today’s more open, spacious 
interiors. Dramatic dining rooms, bedrooms, accents in a 
variety of textures. Literature, $8. 

131+Henry Hall Designs. Color catalogs/price lists on 
three distinctive collections of fine teak outdoor furniture: 
Chelsea Ex-Centrics, Royal Botania and Praslin Collection. 


132-Imperial international. Full color brochure displays 
variety of style and designs on our line of barstools, bars, 
game tables and high-end furniture, $2. 


133-134 *Karges Furniture Company. Circle (#133) for 
$10 brochure, featuring a variety of the Karges line, includ- 
ing dining room, bedroom & occasional pieces. Circle 
(#134) for $20 video on the history of Karges furniture. 


135+*Kingsley-Bate. Now we offer both convenience and 
beauty with our New Wood Products Catalog, $16. Call 
(800) 349-4579 or visit www.hickorychair.com 

136+Kreiss Collection. Our collection of exclusive Kreiss 
Furnishings is presented in a full color folio that is as ele- 
gant as our craftsmanship. Furniture, fabrics, luxury bed 
linens and accessories to customize your home beautifully 
with Kreiss. $15. 


137-138°L. & J.G. Stickley. The year 2000 will mark 
Stickley’s 100" year as a manufacturer of premium solid 
wood furniture. Circle (#137) for Mission catalog, $10; 
circle (#138) for Traditional catalog, $10. 

139*La Forge Francaise Ltd. Limited-production pieces 
and custom-designed work: tables, chairs, consoles, chan- 
deliers, gates, staircases, fireplace tools and screens. 
Brochure, $10. 


continued 


140-Laneventure. The collection is an eclectic mix of 
rattan and wicker home furnishings designed for today’s 
lifestyle. The adventure begins at home. 
141+Lowell/Edwards. Our team of skilled professionals 
can integrate custom cabinetry and home theater sys- 
tems in one synergistic approach. Call (212) 980-2862. 
142+McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book. 145 
color photos featuring our classic collection of the premier 
rattan furniture designs. Also shown are designs from the 
McGuire Special Collections, $15. 


143+Niermann Weeks. Manufacturer of high-end. 
antique-inspired furniture, lighting. textiles and acces- 
sories. Literature, $50. 


144-145-O. Henry House Ltd. Manufacturer of very 
fine quality custom upholstered furniture, to the trade. 
Known for beauty, style. comfort and quality. Circle 

(#144) for free brochure; circle (#145) for $65 catalog. 


146+Pearson Company. Full-color brochure features 
best-selling styles with information on top quality con- 
struction details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered 
furniture, $1 


147+Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer and 
manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Please send 
$25 for the 2000 full-color portfolio, finish sample chart, 
specification catalog and price list. 

148+PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker. 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collec- 
tion of unique Eastern antiques and accessories. Call 
(800) 334-870L Free brochure. 


149+ Poliform USA. Italy's leading manufacturer of 
high-end closet systems, libraries. entertainment centers, 
bedroom and dining room furniture. Free catalog. call 
(888)-POLIFORM. 

150-Pompeii. Since 1955, manufacturers of highly stylized, 
aluminum casual furniture for the discerning consumer. Full 
color catalog. $5. 

151 *Quatrain. Full-color catalog shows the finely-craft- 
ed reproduction furniture. Includes tear sheets with his- 
torical perspectives, dimensions, finish options and 
price list, $50. 

152-153*Roche-Bobois. An exclusive collection of innoy- 
ative and elegant European furnishings. presented in two 
catalogs: circle (#152) for Contemporary collection, $10; 
circle (#153) for Les Voyages collection, $10. 


154-Summer Hill. A unique line of furniture. fabrics and 
wallcoverings made to last from generation to generation. 
Timeless yet fresh, the designs are created by Rela Gleason. 
Catalog, $55. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


155+Please send me all of the items in this category. 
156-Austern & Paul. Free catalog of Austern & Paul 
jewelry and watches. Includes rebate offer. 


157+Chopard USA Ltd. Since 1860 Chopard timepieces 
and jewelry designs have been created with charm and 
passion in the most precious materials. Visit us at 
www.chopard.com 


158+*David Yurman. Luxurious wearable modern designs— 
a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is certainly 
something special. Visit your authorized retailer at loca- 
tions nationwide. 


159-DeBeers Diamonds. To view diamond jewelry 
designs and learn more about how to buy a diamond, visit 
www_.adiamondisforever.com 


160-Ebel. Established in 1911. Ebel has built a history 
of excellence in Swiss watchmaking. For a catalog, call 
(212) 888-3235 or visit www.ebel.com 


161-Judith Ripka. Versatile elegance. Enduring style. 
Classically modern jewelry that can be worn for day, for night 
and forever. For information, call (800) JR-JEWEL. 
162-Omega. In the conquest of space, at sea, in sports 
stadiums and on fashion runways, we continue to record 
significant moments in time on the wrists of some of the 
world’s most outstanding personalities. 


163+Patek Philippe. Discover the heritage of the world’s 
finest watchmaker. For a free catalog, call (212) 581-0870. 


164+Rado Collection Brochure. Combining high-tech 
materials and avant-garde design, Rado is the leader in 
scratchproof watches, producing timepieces of the high- 
est quality and comfort. For a free brochure, call toll- 
free (800) 283-7236. 

165-Roger Dubuis. Manufacturer of supremely comp- 
licated mechanical timepieces meriting the Geneva 
Quality Hallmark. Each style limited to 28 pieces. Call 
(570) 970-8888. 

166+ Rudolf Erdel Platinum. Satin-finish platinum jewelry 
accented with diamonds, 18 karat gold and color stones has 
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_kitchen book, an elegant hardcover, 180 pages of design it 


Research in cities across America 
has revealed that money does in fact 


grow on trees. 


Parks and open spaces 

don’t just make cities more beautiful. 
They attract business 

and do wonders for the economy. 

That’s why, for more 

than 20 years, we've been conserving 

land for people. 
Now we need your help. 

Call 1 800 714 LAND. 
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evoked a passionate following for its unique styling and exquif! 
ite workmanship. Free brochure, call (800)-RUDOLF-8. 
167+ Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler offe 
fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. For a copy of ¥ 
our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


168+ Please send me all of the free items in this catego 


169+ ASKO, Inc. Distributor of fine quality Swedish dish 
washers and front-loading, tumble-action washers and d: 
ers, available in many style and installation options. Fre 
full-line brochure. 


170*bulthaup Corp. The bulthaup Book—the essential 


t 


solutions, $24. 


i. 
171+Canac Kitchen. Full-color Kitchen Planner is the? 
ultimate guide for creating the kitchen you’ve always 
wanted. Easy-to-read and loaded with pictures, $5. 
172+Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and com} 
mitment to quality makes us the premier choice in kitch 
cabinetry. Our 80-page color brochure, $15. Information} 
(905) 677-9354. f 
173*Grande Cuisine of America. Exclusive supplier of} 
custom gas and induction suites, rotisseries and induction 
cooktops. 


174-Hansgrohe. Literature offers comprehensive infor-/ 
mation about our high-end products and innovative tech- | 
nology. Fulline catalogs and individual product brochures 
are available. 


175+Herbeau Creations of America. 1900°sstyle | 
French provincial kitchen and bath fixtures and ine , 
Free brochure. 


176+Heritage Custom Kitchens. High-end custom 
cabinetry can be seen in this beautiful 50-page full-color? 
brochure, $12. Styles include traditional, old world and | 
contemporary. \ 
177+Independent Inc. Under-hood design incorpora 
an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create a hood f 0! 
the connoisseur. Free literature, call (800) 7- NEVADA. , 


178+ Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. Presenting the designer 

collection of whirlpool baths, shower systems, toilets, | 
bidets, lavatories and faucetry. For a free catalog, call | 
(800) 288-4002. 












+ Johnny Grey, Inc. Full-color brochure showcases 
amples of our revolutionary kitchen designs, $10. 


-181 * Kallista, Inc. Circle (#180) for our 90-page 

alog depicting our full line of products and accessories, 

). Circle (#181) for our free brochure. 

*Kohler Co. Full-color catalogs covering baths and 

irlpools, showers, lavatories, kitchen and entertainment 

ks, faucets and accessories. Call (800) 4-KOHLER, ext. 

42. Brochure, $8. 

3*La Cornue. French maker of cooking equipment 
yeted by the world’s most discerning cooks. Visit our 
bsite www.purcellmurray.com or call (800) 892-4040. 
htalog, $10. 
4-Lefroy Brooks. Classic kitchen, bath fixtures and 

essories manufactured in England. State-of-the-art 
thnology provides uniquely American, plumber-friendly 
$tallation and maintenance. Brochure, $10. 

Aiele Appliances. Superb European dishwashers, 
lnndry products, ovens, cooktops and vacuum clean- 
ls. To speak directly to your local Miele appliance 
Waler, call (800) 579-1167; your local vacuum dealer, 

10) 694-4868. 

5: Neff Kitchens. Extraordinary kitchen environments 
pet the quality and design standards that formerly only 
nropean manufacturers could offer. Send away for our 
erature portfolio, $10. 

*Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From American 

s & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, our new 40-page 

alog previews these cabinetry styles and many more, $12. 
ept #AD200C. 

»7+Plato Woodwork, Inc. Fresh ideas, exceptional 
psign, precision-crafted quality with the freedom to let 
pu create exactly what you want. The finest in custom 
sbinetry since 1893. Brochure, $5. 

#8: Poggenpohl U.S. World-renowned European 

chen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers a large 
sriety of front styles in wood, lacquer, laminates and 
ainless steel. Literature, $18. 

*Robern. Innovative mirrored cabinetry, lighting and 
Bcessories will add beauty, storage and functionality to 
bur bath or powder room. Color brochure, $1 
90-Rutt Custom Cabinetry. The only American cabinet 
Jaker who will design, cut, fit and finish to your specifi- 
Ations. Rutt’s Design Folio will inspire your creativity, 


5. 
i *SieMatic Corporation. The 130-page SieMaric 
ytchen Book features the finest kitchen design ideas, 
£9.95. For more information, call (800) 559-0796 or 
jsit www.siematic.com 
92+Sokee of Chicago. Send away for our free 
rochure on Sokee cabinetry 
93-Sub-Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
sign solutions showcases the nation’s most stunning 
jtchens in Great American Kitchens, $10. Call us at 
$00) 444-7820. 
94-U-Line Corporation. The most complete line of 
hilt-in, under-the-counter ice-makers, refrigerators, 
ha freezer combos and wine captains. Free 
talog. 


*Wm. Ohs, Inc. Exquisite Old World kitchens bring 
ye sophistication and spirit of traditional Europe into the 
remium American kitchen. Send away for our 38-page 
plor brochure, $8. 
96-Waterworks. Carefully selected exclusive products 
aclude bath fittings, accessories, unique washstands, 
rniture, tile and stone. Catalog, $15. Call (800) 899-6757 

visit www.waterworks.net 
97-Wood-Mode. Free, full-color pamphlet includes 
A offer for a free Designer Literature Collection ($20 
alue). More information, call (800) 635-7500 or visit 
= w.wood-mode.com 





98 - Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
99-Crystorama Lighting. Premier lighting manufacturer 
or over 40 years. Our traditional line of product supports 
1e strong demand for classical designs. Send away for our 
rochure, $5. 





00-H.A. Framburg & Co. One of the finest traditions 
i lighting. Over 400 styles including Gothic, Empire, 
‘ictorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco, Art 
fouveau and Soft Contemporary. Brochure, $15. 


01+ Metropolitan Lighting Fixture Co. A comprehen- 
ve collection of antique reproduction lighting fixtures. 
ixtures made of brass, bronze, iron, wood and hand- 
lown Murano glass. 

02-Schonbek. Founded in Bohemia in 1870, the largest 
1anufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North America. 
‘ontemporary, traditional, retro and custom designs. 

ree video and literature, call (800) 836-1892. 








i 2% sy 

203+American Society of Interior Designers. For our 
free Knowledge and Solutions Kit, call (800) 610-ASID. To 
take advantage of our free interior design referral service, 
call (800) 775-ASID, residential; call (800) 610-ASID, 
commercial 

204-Lincoln Financial Group. Providing clear, under- 
standable solutions to help you grow, manage and protect 
the work of a lifetime. Clear solutions in a complex world. 
For more information, call (877)-ASK-LINCOLN or visit 
us at www.lfg.com 

205+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. Custom conservatories 
utilizing traditional skills of British designers and crafts- 
men. For more information, call (800) 360-6283. 
Brochure, $10 

206-Santa Margherita. Learn about the leading wine in 
America’s most prestigious restaurants today. 


207-Theo Kalomirakis Theaters. Internationally 
acclaimed, award-winning custom or pre-designed pri- 
Free 


vate theaters, seating and accessories collections 
literature available 





208+ Mottahedeh. Free color brochure shows 
Mottahedeh dinnerware designs reproduced and adapted 
from rare original antiques. 


209-210-Steuben. For nearly a century, the master 
glassmakers and designers of Steuben have been crafting 
the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty 
Circle (#209) for Seasonal Catalog, $2; circle (#210) for 
Full-color Annual Catalog, $8 
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PROVASI - Italy 


Ph. +39-031.766.109 
Fax +39-031.768.244 


PROVASI - Los Angeles 
Pacific Design Center 





PROVASI - San Francisco 
Design Pavillion 


Available to Designers and Architects at Selected Decorators Walk Showrooms 


continued from page 201 

designed by William Haines for young 
Barbara and then “produced” by the 
Warner Bros. studio, probably over- 
night. “It was made for a little girl, but 
I slept in it till I was a teenager,” How- 
ard confesses, adding, “I remember Bil- 
ly Haines coming into my room and 
rearranging my dolls.” 

On the designers’ first several visits 
to the house, the six-foot-two-inch Ma- 
loney was constrained to sleep in that 
bed. “It was charming but not com- 
fortable,” he says. “We fled to the Cha- 
teau Marmont.” Barbara Howard took 
the point. She even likes to joke that she 
commissioned him and Mallea to create 
the new guest suite simply in order to 
entice them back. 

“From there,” says Maloney, “it was 
a natural progression to the living/din- 
ing room. Then we infiltrated the rest 
of the house, and even wound up collab- 
orating on the landscaping with Bar- 
bara’s gifted landscape designer, Barry 
Sattels. We kept it low-key—no terraced 


= a 


CONSERVATORIES OF 


Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 4 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
Nanya me LO | 





REDEFINING THE RANCH 


gardens and not a greensward in sight.” 

Today the front door, a monumental 
slab of mahogany, opens into a hall with 
low ceilings, which Maloney and Mallea 
painted—along with the walls—dark 
Chinese red. “As it’s a tiny space, we 
went with an intense, dramatic color to 
feed into a room eight feet ahead that’s 
one huge expanse of glass and light,” 
Mallea says. “You don’t want to give it 
away right away—you want to make a 
sequence of it, to create a sense of pro- 
gression from the entrance.” 

The living and dining areas that make 
up that prismatic space are partial- 
ly separated one from the other by a 
wood-and-rough-brick bar, which juts 
out like a peninsula. The designers 
hand-plastered the dark ceiling in a 
subtle off-white finish, while darkening 
the pale-gold wide-planked oak floors 
so they would “continue to draw your 
eye out to the dark slate of the out- 
doors.” The beams were dark brown, 


and “brown,” Maloney insists, “can 








bring you down,” so they painted them | 


light green. They replaced the sisal car- 
pet with a big antique dark-blue-and- 
pale-brick Sultanabad distinguished by 


the sheer simplicity of its solid-beige | 
field. Barbara Howard collects tribal | 
and Oceanic art, and they used what she | 


had “because it worked.” 


The pair of porcelain “hand” lamps | 


by Jansen came from the Warners’ 


house in Cap d’Antibes, the Villa Au- 


jourd’hui, one of the lodestars of the 
postwar Riviera; they adorn two Paul 


Frankl side tables. A beautiful long so-_ 
fa table by Frankl—an angled piece | 
of mahogany below a cork top—holds | 
photographs of Barbara Howard and | 
her parents. There is a profusion of | 
Frankl chairs as well: four, in white and | 


black leather and mahogany, in the liv- 

ing area, and eight more, in black leath- 

er and mahogany, in the dining area. 
“Frankl had a showroom in Califor- 


nia, and my husband was a friend of his,” © 
Barbara Howard explains. Also, as it~ 
turns out, Cy Howard’s decorator back 


when he was a bachelor—the great 
comedienne and singer Fanny Brice— 
was partial to Frankl, too. (Luckily for 
Howard, because when it came to deco- 
rating, Brice, who famously took no fee, 
did only what she wanted to do: “J al- 


ways tell them before I start, ‘You are - 


leaving it all to me.... You can’t have 
anything to say.’ ”) 

Through the glass walls of the liv- 
ing/dining room can be seen—beyond 
olive trees and patches of lavender, be- 
yond a slate-blue kidney-shaped pool 
—the skyscraping sprawl of Century 
City three miles distant. “Century City 
was the back lot of Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox when I was growing up,” Bar- 
bara Howard muses. Another memory 
is kindled by the good-looking out- 
door furniture, with its eagle-print 
cotton pillows that Haines designed 
in the 1960s for her parents’ Palm 
Springs house. 

The many-windowed master bed- 
room is off to the right of the entrance 
hall, wrapped around a small fern gar- 


den. Wheat-colored linen walls, a brick | 


fireplace painted wheat, and white beams 
are all in keeping with the house’s new 
tonality. Frankl pleasingly reappears 
in the form of a wood-and-cork head- 
board that incorporates bookshelves. 
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| For INFORMATION, CATALOGS, AND THE SHOWROOM NEAR YOU CALL: ; 


From the Poliform dictionary of home design 
Wardrobes 
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DESIGNED BY STANLEY JAY FRIEDMAN 





D&D BUILDING 


979 THIRD AVE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 
212.838.1630, FAX 212.838.1652. 800.221.6783 


WWW.BRUETON COM, EMAIL: BRUETON@AOL.COM 
ATLANTA © BOSTON © CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e DALLAS * DANIA e HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI * PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE 


* WASHINGTON DC ¢ LONDON e COLOGNE e PARIS 





PAOLO MOJOLT 








To connect to the showroom near you call 


1-877-VARENNA 
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US Headquarters: Poliform USA, Inc. +150 East 58th Street - New York, 
NY 10155 «Phone 212/421-1220 + Fax 212/421-1290 + www.PoliformUSA.com 
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Bakshayesh 3rd Quarter 19th Century 13.11 x 18.7 


Consulting Service: 


Galerie Shabab New York, Inc. is pleased to offer complimentary expert advice to 
individuals wishing to arrange for preservation, appraisals and exclusive purchases as well 
as discreet sale of Antique Rugs & Period Tapestries by cash payment throughout the world. 
Contact Mr. Jorge Oheb at 212 725 5444. 


A SHOWCASE FOR THE FINEST 
ANTIQUE RUG & PERIOD TAPESTRIES 


| |2@ Mavison AvENUE New York City New York 10016 
PHONE 212 725 $444 Fax 212 725 4554 WWW.GALERIESHABAB.COM 


INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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‘Villa Cipriani” 36" x 48" 
Original painting and limited edition prints available 





ONE MAN SHOW 
FEBRUARY I1" & 12” 
at The Virtual Gallery 





VIRTUAL 105 North Santa Cruz Avenue’ Los Gatos, CA 95030 
GALLERY 408.399.3456 888.972.7788 www.virtualart.com 
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New Uptown Se at the D&D Bldgis Sor ers ae York, NY ee * Suite 1502 

(212) 421-8826" She 212) 421-8826 Al 


Downtown Showroom, 808-Broadway (11th ST))NEW YORK, NX aie) 
(212) 533-3355 © FAX: (212).477-#128 


Photography: Frank Ritter 








Wm Ohs “Tusca 


> kitchen in alder wood with “Sandpoint” finish. The Sub-Zero brand fr 





-zer and refrigerator in the background are integrated 


into a French chapeau-top furniture unit. Storage within the kitchen is assisted by the lovely glass-doored hutch at the left. In the foreground, a carved 


‘grape and leaf’ motif adorns the mantle of the large range-vapors collection hood 


uite simply the most elegant traditional kitchens made in America. 


Wmnt4Ohs 


THESE SEVERAL SHO 
Wo Os CABIN 
VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space 

LA JOLLA 

Dewhurst & Assoc. 
LOS ALTOS 
Kitchens of Los Altos 


LOS ANGELES 
Euroconcepts 


Design Studio 


DENVER 
Wm Ohs Showrooms 


WROOMS DISPLAY AND RETAIL 


BC 
604.681.5994 
CA 
858.456.5345 
CA 
650.948.7420 
CA 
310.652.3472 
CA 
650.652.9430 
CA 
805.563.2003 


co 
303.321.3232 


VAIL (Edwards) 

Wm Ohs Showrooms 
GREENWICH 
Putnam Kitchens 
HOBE SOUND 

The Kitchen Strand 
ATLANT, 


Design Galleria 


CH 30 (Highland Park) 


nuHaus 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kitchens by Design 
BOSTON 

Dalia Kitchen Design 
BATTLE CREEK 
White’s Design Studio 


co 
970.926.1355 
CT 


997 


203.661.2270 
FL 
561.546.1306 
GA 
404.261.0111 
IL 


847.831.1330 


617.482.2566 


MI 
616.979.3019 


PETOSKEY 
Kitchen & Co 


ETROIT MI 
DETROIT METRO 
Bella Cucin 

LIS 

rvices 
gh Co 
ign Co. 


1{OE-RENO 


tc. by Design 


MI 
231.348.6906 


MI 
248.682.3600 
MI 
248.738.1800 
MI 
231.933.4044 
MN 
612.375.9533 
MO 
314.993.6644 
NJ 
973.377.6444 


LAS VEGAS 

Revival 

LONG ISLAND (Huntington) 
EuroConcepts Ltd 

NEW YORK CITY 
EuroConcepts Ltd 

TULSA 

Showcase Kitchens & Baths 


PHILADELPHIA 


Joanne Hudson Assoc 
SEATTLE 

Kitchen & Bath Work 
JACKSON HOLI 
Jackson Hole 


For inquiries « 


Ohs factory 
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A Table! Assisting prominent French chefs in the creation of 
wondrous food since 1908. Made one at a time like a prized recipe. 


La Cornue stoves featare a patented vaulted oven and 90 years of 


experience, research, 
and tradition lovingly 
passed from father to 
son 


ge é 
grandson. 


The unique La Cornue 


oven chamber is cone 


structed to cook with @ 


consistent flow of very 
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ell Murray Company, 
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www.purcellmurray.com 
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hot humid air producing the ultimate un flavor.and golden brow: 
color. Offered in widths from 70 to 180 centimeters with gas ani 


electric ovens, 20,000 BTU burners and the "plaque coup de feu’ 


Lane, Brisbane. 


For the dé signet! or de aler nearest you ce 


S10.00 
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@ solid cast iron surface 


: 4| 
providing graduate 
A 
heat. Each oven 7% 
| 
available in ~ fiftee 


hand-finished porcelaty 


@name! colors wits 
six different type 
of metal trim. 

| 
Es | 
CA 94005. 

' 
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Accept our old-fashioned invitation to visit our newfan sled web site: 


www.tlorianpapp.com 





| Hlorianpapp.com 
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For three generations Florian Papp has carefully selected the finest antiques and works of art, and 


have proudly exhibited “the chosen few” in our Madison Avenue gallery. 


Although we believe the Internet will never replace first-hand contact with an antique or work of 
art, our web site will provide you with immediacy and accessibility in your search. It's very easy to 
use—just like flipping the pages ofa catalog, In fact, the Florian Papp web site 
is our current catalog with our complete collection including new 


acquisitions added as we discover them. 


ANTIQUES AND PAINTINGS 


SINCE 1900, WE GUARANTEE QUALITY, AUTHENTICITY AND VALUE. 
962 MADISON AVENUE: NEW YorRK CiTy 10021 ° (212) 288-6770 


E-MAIL: papp@florianpapp.com 
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It took 24 steps to finish this kitchen, but you only have to remember one. 


Just visit EXPO Design Center. Whether you want to redesign a room or your whole house, we'll assign a 


project manager to handle every detail, from start to finish. Including the installation, which we warrant for as 
long as you own your home. So come to EXPO. It’s the first step toward a new home. In fact. it’s the only step. 
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APEX SUPPLY 
3157 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta GA 30305 
404-262-0562 


DESIGNERS HARDWARE 
239 W. Read St., Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-225-3640 


EDELMANN PLUMBING SUPPLY 
26201 Richmond Road, Cleveland, OH 44144 
216-591-0150 


EUROBATH & TILE 

2915 Redhill Avenue, Suite 102, 
Costa Mesa, CA 92636 
714-545-2284 


EUROBATH & TILE 
1923 Market Street, Denver, CO 80202 
303-298-8453 


FARREYS KITCHEN & BATH GALLERY 
1850 N.E., 146 St., Miami, FL 33181 
305-947-5451 


FINISHING TOUCHES 
16 West Carver Street, Huntington, NY 11743 
631-351-5959 


HARDWARE DESIGNS INC. 
135 New Dutch Lane, Fairfield, NJ 07004 
973-808-0266 


K & B GALLERIES 
Merchandise Mart #1368, Chicago, IL 60654 
312-645-1833 


KLAFF’S INC. 
28 Washington Street, South Norwalk, CT 06856 
203-866-1603 


KOLSON INC. 
653 Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, NY 11023 
516-487-1224 


LAVISH 

51 Greenfield Ave., Ardmore, PA 19003 
610-649-1557 

661-663 Second Street Pike, Southampton, PA 18966 
215-322-9901 


NUTMEG PLUMBING SUPPLY 
11-17 Newton Road, Danbury, CT 05810 
203-792-1250 


THE PLUMBERY, INC. 

977 Business Park Drive, Sacramento, CA 95827 
916-369-2284 

11825 Dublin Blvd., Dublin, CA 94568 
925-829-1234 : 

2 Henry Adams Street, San Francisco, CA 94013 
415-552-2500 


RUSSEL HARDWARE CO. 
36280 Woodward Ave., Bloomfield Hills, MI 48304 
248-644-0100 


SPLASH 
1237 Freedom Road, Cranberry TWP., PA 16066 
724-772-1060 


THE PLUMBING PLACE 
5678 Fruitville Rd., Sarasota, FL 34232 
941-378-5678 


PIERCE HARDWARE 
6823 Snider Plaza, Dallas, TX 75205 
214-368-2851 


SANTA BARBARA PLUMBING SUPPLY 
621 N. Milpas Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93103 
805-965-5291 


UNION HARDWARE 
7800 Wisconsin Ave. Bethseda, MD 20814 
301-654-0913 


For Free Literature FAX: 1-800-547-0084 
www.herbeau.com 


CONNECTICUT: 


New Canaan ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. - 203.972.8836 
Stamford ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. ~ 203.327.7008 


NEW JERSEY: 
Chester - Kitchens Unique by Lois ~ 908.879.6473 
Moorestown ~ Cornerstone USA, Ltd. ~ 856.234.0066 


Westbrook ~ Covenant Kitchens & Baths, Inc. ~ 860.399.6241 Ridgewood ~ Ulrich, Inc. - 201.445.1260 


FLORIDA: 


Coral Gables - L.A. Associates, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Osterville - Kitchen & Bath Desis 


West Boylston ~ Kitchens By Design, Inc 


HERITAGE 


CUSTOM 


KITCHENS 


305.444.8401 


NEw YORK: 
Goshen ~ Masterwork Kitchens - 914.294.9792 
Riverhead ~ Cabinets Plus ~ 631.727.8062 


Unlimited - 508.428.3999 


18.835.6300 


HERITAGE 
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215 Diller Avenue, New Holland, PA 17557 © 717.354.4011 © www.hck.com 
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-Interior Designers Weordinary 
world. 


66 Crosby Street, SoHo, New York City ~ Tet 


New York, NY, 10022 
2wel.com Web: www.newel.com 






CONNECTICUT: 











New Canaan ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. 


203.972.8836 





Stamford ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. - 203.327.7008 





Westbrook ~ Covenant Kitchens & Baths, Inc. 


FLORIDA: 


Coral Gables - L.A. Associates, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Osterville - Kitchen & Bath De 
West Boylston - Kitchens By Desi; 







305.444.8401 





201 Lexington CYue. 
a Nute 502 
New York ,C (YY 717076 


HERITAGE CUSTOM KivT« 





www.newel.com spells antiques on the Internet. 
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| NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
: antiques resource in the world. 


| 

; 

| Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 

| Tel: (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)371-0166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 
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“TlHlumination Refined.” 


JOHN EHRLICH 


THE FEDERALIST has reproduced a magnificent collection 
of mirrored sconces with hand-engraved antiqued mercury mirror 
and cast brass candleholders electrified for modern use. 
Shown are two examples from our collection, one featuring Hepplewhite 
details and one with applied beading in the Chippendale style. 
Please call for our color brochures 


mm CHE FEDERALIST? 


We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, 
including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories. 
365 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Cr. 06830 (203)6254727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 


Mail and telephone orders are accepted and we can ship anywhere in the world 

















For Free Catalog Please Call 1-800 521-9727 
www.patricia-taylor.com 
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The very private, 


very spec ial oceanfront 





are the perfect 


Maui destination. 
Experience ultimate 
luxury 6n the heavenly 


white sands of Wailea. 


For reservations, call 1-800-79-VILLAS 


Visit us on the internet at http: wwwikealani.com 
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Swim or exercise against a smooth current adjustable 
to any speed or ability. Ideal for swimming, water 
aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. The 8’x 15’ Endless Pool™ 
is simple to maintain, economical to run, and easy to install 
inside or outdoors. Low chlorine odor and effects. 


le) wet (e(-e Ge || 
(800) 233-0741, Ext. 903 


if www.endlesspools.com 


Endless Pools, Inc. 
'E Dutton Mill Rd, Dept. 903 
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To improve the energy efficiency of your 


home even MHOre... 


...consider replacing the fridge. 





All kinds of things can add to the cost of the energy your home consumes. Unnecessarily 
high heating and cooling bills shouldn't be among them. So consider, for the moment, the 


economic sense of installing Loewen Metal Clad Windows and Loewen Heat-Smart® Plus 


Window Systems. These finely engineered, high thermal performance window and glazing 
systems are not only extremely energy efficient, they are also beautifully designed and 


superbly constructed. 






And consider another thing before you install: doing the cross section 
test. Simply compare the structure and size of a Loewen window with any 
major manufacturer. You'll discover that no other window is built like a 
Loewen. Solid. Strong. Beautiful. 


No matter how big or small your home, lowering energy costs is 
important. So if you've already installed the right windows, it really is 
time to check the fridge. 


1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


CCWEN 


© Loewen Windows 1999 Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 
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Hand 
made, 
hand 
waxed 
antique 
ca 
“ 
Vays 
MUTA 


BSitete rime ri mG lat 
gets a UM eC eer 
Bi ee els ee sy 

Tel: 011 44 181 534 1000 Fax: 011 44 181 534 2000 
e-mail: sales@victorianwoodworks.co.uk 

web: www.victorianwoodworks.co.uk 








me Gsliehih Mash 


Dana Queen Studios ¢ Honolulu, 
original oils ¢ fine art limited editio 
www.danaqueen.com 
1-877-988-1886 


(toll free) 

















It’s a fact. 


The more you get involved in 
the lives of children, the less 
likely they are to use alcohol, 


tobacco, and illicit drugs. 


Positive, healthy activities help 
kids build skills, self-discipline, 


and confidence. 


Get into the act. 
Call 1.800.729.6686. 


Se habla espanol. 


Your Time. Their Future. 
Let’s Keep Our Kids Drug Free. 


TDD 1.800.487.4889. 


http://www.health.org 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 














The Enduring IF THEY WERE JUST ANOTHER HOOD 
Elegance 


of Limestone 
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Hand crafted z 

New England 5 

floors... Z 
from our family | 





to yours. 
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ography: Robert 


Pied de Biche Table. Phot 


A TRADITION AS OLD AS AMERICA 


4 = 
%) arlisle 
RESTORATION LUMBER Gama) 


Call for your free brochure or sample kit. 


1-800-595-9663 


STODDARD, NH e SINCE 1966 www.wideplankflooring.com 


Creative wrought iron, hand- 


LA FORGE forged in the French tradition. 
a Atelier: 176 Mariner Drive 


FRANGAISE Southampton, New York 11968 


T: 516 287 4270 ¥F:516 287 3405 
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With new treatments, 


this HIV-positive six-year-old 


can look forward to living. 


The question is, for how long? 


Can you look into the eyes of a 
six-year-old and offer anything 
less than the promise of a 
lifetime? 

Yes, there has been remark- 
able success in the fight against 
HIV/AIDS. Mortality rates 
are down in this country. 
Treatments can help most 
mothers with HIV avoid pass- 
ing the virus to their unborn 
children. Yet the ultimate goal, 
a preventive vaccine, remains 


out of reach. 


Current therapies have short- 
comings. The virus is constant- 
ly mutating and often learns to 
resist medications. And if the 
complicated drug regimens are 
not followed pre: , the virus 
roars back. 

Few organizations are as well 
positioned to lead the search for 
a vaccine as the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research. 
In fact, we have already funded 


important vaccine research. In 


amfAR 


S RESEARCH 


the late 1980s, we supported 
research that led to the develop- 
ment of protease inhibitors, 
now the most effective weapons 
against the disease. We spon- 
sored studies that led to the use 
of AZT to prevent HIV trans- 
mission to unborn children. 
We've helped make experimen- 
tal therapies more accessible. 
And we are an advocate for 
rational and compassionate 
AIDS-related public policies 
for protection of the nghts of 
people with HIV/AIDS. 


But this is hardly the time to 
rest on past accomplishments. 
We won't let up until we 
can offer real freedom to 
those living in the shadow of 
AIDS. To find out how you 
can help, call the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research 
at 1-800-39amfAR, or go to 


www.amfar.org. 


We’ve bought time. More 
research will buy answers. 








REDEFINING THE RANCH 














































The new guest suite, off to the left 
f the front hall, features a bay win- 
ow in the study and a wall of French 
oors in the bedroom. Both spaces 
pen onto a covered walkway and a 
ose garden. In the study, the designers 
aised the low, flat ceiling to twelve 
eet and peaked it with painted wood 
eams. Continuing to play to the 1950s- 
alifornia-ranch-house aesthetic, they 
aneled the walls in random-size boards, 
eaving the exceptionally deep tongue- 
nd-groove visible, anqyalso paneled 
he doors to make them “disappear” 
yhen closed. 

On the bookshelves in the study are 
couple of Best Picture Oscars—one of 
hem looking out from between pots 
f indoor ivy—won by Jack Warner for 
Casablanca and My Fair Lady. An Emmy 
yon by Cy Howard, for The Smothers 
rothers Comedy Hour, completes the 
cudos in the room. The two wood-col- 
mned parchment-shaded lamps once 
cast streams of lambent light in Barbara 
Howard’s parents’ Beverly Hills house, 
which stood as a testament to the fa- 
mous taste of her mother (Ann War- 
ner’s sense of quality—of what was good 
as opposed to glitzy—extended from 
the interiors, which she worked on with 
Haines, to the house itself, Spanish 
rebuilt as Georgian, and the way it 
was set on nine-and-a-half fountain- 
studded acres). 

In the adjacent guest bedroom, Mal- 
lea and Maloney raised the ceiling, 
keeping it flat. Among the treasures 
there: two 1960s Venetian lamps, a pair 
of swivel chairs designed by Haines and 
a Dali watercolor of a girl skipping 
rope, signed to five-year-old Barbara. 

Several years ago, in the drawer of 
a sideboard they were discarding, the 
Howards found a small brass plaque 
with the inscription “Designed by Fan- 
ny Brice.” “They nailed it up on the wall 
of the bar to commemorate her con- 
tribution, and now,” Maloney laughs, 
“we're having a plaque made that says 
‘M (Group) 1999’ to go beside it.” Bar- 
bara Howard enthusiastically endorses 
that idea: “Carey and Hermes honored 
the spirit of the place, but now it’s fresh- 
er, the colors are more my colors—light 
green, pastel earth tones. I feel like ’'m 
eighteen again and seeing the house for 
the first time.” 0 





GOTHAM REVIVALISM 


continued from page 192 

of the moldings had been stripped out 
in a moment of sixties frenzy, and we 
had to put them all back. Then we re- 
moved the totally inappropriate mantel 
and replaced it with an Adamesque one 
we found in a room at the top of the 
house. And before deciding on the exact 
colors, we went to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and studied the way col- 
or had been handled in an Adam room 
they have there.” 

Color also turned out to be a vital 
issue in the library, which stands on the 
second floor opposite the living room 
and which had been painted dull green. 
Dandridge’s idea was to find a scheme 
that would reflect as much of the light 
coming from the garden as possible. “The 
clients had already chosen this room as 
the place where they would do most of 
their indoor entertaining,” he says. “We 
wanted to emphasize its original sense 
by putting in more space for books. 
Then we lightened it by bringing in an 
artist to paint the walls with faux boi- 
series. Now the room can serve as both 
a refuge for reading and a comfortable, 
convivial space to receive guests.” 

Furnishing the town house proved 
relatively easy, since the clients had 
collected English period furniture for 


“Most of our job was 
undoing and restoring,” 
says the wife. 


many years. Their Hepplewhite console 
tables and Hepplewhite-style armchairs 
settled naturally into the living room, 
while a George I slant-front walnut desk 
brought a note of distinction to the 
master bedroom. A collection of mainly 
contemporary American paintings and 
prints complemented Dandridge’s over- 
all vision for the interiors. 

“Our clients lead modern, busy lives,” 
the designer says. “We wanted to restore 
the house, but we didn’t want them to 
feel at all constrained. It was a question 
of balance, and we got there by remov- 
ing obvious errors but not becoming 


‘too purist or pedantic. What we have 


now, I think, is a house with a strong, 
unbroken sense of its past that is per- 
fectly adapted to modern living.” 0 








Cindy can give you 
TTI A were ENG 
people who are 
deaf-blind, 

like herself, 
should be given a 


chance to work. 
But not right now. 


oF eT am TLL 
customer’s order. 


1-800 FLOWERS is proud to employ 
Cindy Gagnon. She is one of hundreds 
of skilled deaf-blind people employed 
at corporations such as the Gap, 
Hewlett Packard, Avis, and Pizza Hut 
as assemblers, computer/data entry 
personnel, and food service workers. 


If you have job openings and would 
consider hiring a person who is deaf-blind, 
please call the Helen Keller National 
Center at 1-800-255-0411 ext. 300. 


Share Helen Keller’s Vision 





Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults* 
111 Middle Neck Road, Sands Point, NY 11050 


Regional Offices: 

Atlanta ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Dallas * Denver * Kansas 
City * San Diego « New York ¢ Seattle ¢ Washington, DC 
*Operated by Helen Keller Services for the Blind. 

Design: Grey Healthcare Group, 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011 
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® Osborne & Little 

“After chintz, fabric patterns 
got simpler and simpler, and I 
thought it was time to bring 
back flowers—but in a different 
form,” Lady Victoria Way- 
mouth (right) says of her new 
Shah Jahan collection for Os- 
borne & Little (44-171-352- 
1456 and 212/751-3333). “All of 
the floral and paisley patterns 
were taken from Mughal sources, 
even though I tried to give my 
fabrics an updated look.” Print- 
ed on union cloth, Jai, which 
was copied from tent panels, or 
ganats, shows bold, stylized pop- 
pies on trailing vines between 
chevron stripes. Ameena, a tex- 
tured cotton print, contains 
stripes of scrolling floral and 
leaf motifs found in designs of 
Mughal carpets, and another cot- 
ton fabric, Chandra, has a small- 
er design of goldish flowers on 
swirling leafy stems bordered 
by a narrow strip of leaves. 


® Mimi London 

“T was inspired by the fluid form 
of an English club chair, but | 
took a distinctly American di- 
rection in the materials, scale, 
comfort and individuality,” says 
Mark D. Boone, describing the 
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new chair he has added to the 
collection of furniture at the 
Mimi London showroom in L 
Angeles (310/855-2567). “It’s 
usable in traditional interiors, 
rugged venues or coolly con- 
temporary settings.” At David 
Sutherland in Dallas (214/742- 
6501), where the collection also 
is sold, the chair is upholstered 
in Yves Gonnet’s Chinchilla 
Velour Coupe. 


\ new chair by Mark 
D. Boone at the Mimi 
London showroom 


The velvet La Jungle, 
above right, from 
Clarence House 
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CLARENCE HOUSE 


OURTESY 


® Clarence House 


La Jungle, a design of cut and 
uncut velvet based on the sculp- 
ture of Diego Giacometti, and 
‘imor, a silk printed with a soft- 
focus, brocadelike pattern taken 
from a 1700s Afghan fragment, 
illustrate the drama and rich- 
ness for which Clarence House 
(212/752-2890) is famous. 





COURTESY SCHUMACHER 


COURTESY SCHUMACHER 























® Schumacher 

The new collection of printed 
fabrics and wallpapers at Schu- 
macher (212/415-3900) is archi- 
val, drawn from many periods. 
Cantonese Bamboo (below), a linen 
has a finely drafted quality. Les — 
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Poulets, a multicolored chinoi- 
serie design on cotton or a linen 
blend, shows cocks, hens and 
chicks in straw-roofed pagodas. 
This type of imaginary Asian 
barnyard scene was made popu-| 
lar in the 18th century by Jean 
Baptiste Pillement. Petworth 
Baroque looks almost three-di- 
mensional, with a design of 
beige garlands and swags float- 
ing on an Adam-blue ground. 
Gilded Leaves (below) is a new 
hand-printed wallpaper that has 
the retro feel of the 1940s. 


continued on page 24. 
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very choice should be this clear. Vista Window Film is the S 

»bvious choice for designers who demand the extraordinary. VV STA 

(our exceptional design, priceless works of art, delicate fabrics Wo otN) plow FE LOM 
ind furniture all need Vista’s protection to block out virtually all eee e he excraordinaas: 


he cumulative damage from UV rays as well as heat and glare. 


The choice is yours. 


Call for the dealer nearest you L-OUU-ID FE IVAS www.vista-films.com 


in S BW an © 2000 CPFilms Inc. VISTA ® is a registered trademark of CPFilms Inc., Martinsville, VA. The nature of certain delicate 


CS ia Ve eS 





Eel Protection fabrics and dyes will lead to premature fading regardless of the application of any window film or protective treatment. 











EUROPEAN FLAVOR IN L.A. 


he pieces are restrained 

and work in contem- 

porary settings,” Craig 
Wright says of the selection at 
Ralf’s Antiques, a longtime L.A. 
shop owned by Inge Helmig. 
“She has an eye for interesting 
textures, grains and patinas.” 
Lately Helmig has been showing 
early Italian furniture, things like 
a ca. 1650 mirror (left), alongside 


METAL MASTERPIECES 


tah-based Historical Arts 

& Casting, which has 
made bronze railings, aluminum 
gazebos, iron lanterns, fountains 
and furniture and even orna- 
mental metal palm tree columns 
for Robert A. M. Stern, Philip 
Johnson and Ike Kligerman 
Barkley, rec entl I lished two 
of a series of seve folios 
of antique ironwork 


cI 


and Louis X VI eras for pr 


1 during the I 


eated 
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gious town houses, hotels and 
buildings in France. The orig- 
inal publication, Documents de 
Ferronnerie Ancienne, was com- 
piled and printed by Frederec 
Contet between 1908 and 1929 
for the Society of History and 
Archaeology, whose raison d’étre 
was to preserve the heritage of 
Paris’s seventh arrondissement. 
His orical Arts & Casting, 5580 
Vi y Park Rd., West Jordan, 
[ 801/280-2400. 


her standard English and French 
fare, such as a Louis XVI screen 
(above). Ralf’s will sell restored 
antiques, says Wright, noting, 
“That's typical of what comes out 
of England, but they’re priced 
accordingly.” He adds, “I like the 
furniture for guesthouses and 
ranches.” Ralf’s Antiques, 807 
N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90069; 310/659-1966. 





COURTESY ANTOINE LEBEL 


- interested in porcelain after dis- 























PORCELAIN 
SCION 


visit to Antoine Lebel’s 

Paris boutique is a must for: 
dealers and collectors from the 
United States and England. 
Lebel’s specialty: polychrome 
Compagnie des Indes porce- 
lains, mainly from the 17th and 
18th centuries. Lebel became 


covering that one of his ances- 
tors had been a director of the 
Compagnie des Indes. One rare 
piece in his small inventory is 
an 18th-century plate (above) 
with the arms of an English 
family, Lowndes. Asked about 
the lack of blue-and-white 
pieces in his boutique, he 
replies: “Blue and white was 
more common and was used 
every day; therefore much of it 
was broken. The polychrome 
pieces were less used.” Antoine 
Lebel, 8 rue de Beaune, 75007 
Paris; 33-1-40-20-02-14. 


continued on page 244 
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Arter: The transformation using "Petitsin" & imagination. 


European-style ornaments 
combine to form 
the essence of period interiors. 







Ctitivn Architectural Components 
only through "Petitsin" Design packet 
253 pgs. + 130 new pgs. $130 + SH 


"Limited Printing" 








Hundreds of pieces in scaled layouts 
Simple to install 









More Petitsin: A.D. 4/99 p.459 BEForE: The awkward staircase as we first saw it. To the Trade 
FAX (818) 500-1798 Only from J.P,;WEAVER 941 AIR WAY GLENDALE, CA. 91201 ‘Tel (818) 500-1740 





here’s a sensuous qual- 

ity to her bedding de- 

signs, but her silks are 
so practical they’re washable,” 
Thomas Beeton says about 
Ann Gish, who, to be precise, 
makes beds. Gish’s tailored de- 
signs (below and right) have won 
raves from Beeton in Los An- 
geles all the way to Samuel 
Botero in New York and Nina 
Campbell in London. “I try to 


JOHN LEI 





JOHN LEI 
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UNCOVERING A ee BEDDING SOURCE 


THE TOP BRASS 


Be Augstell, the behind- 
the-scenes metalworker for 
Harry Schnaper, Alan Wan- 
zenberg and other designers 
and architects, has come out 
with his own line of vanities 
and woven wastebaskets made 
of nickel-plated brass. “I used 
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to be a jeweler, so I like the 
suppleness of brass,” says Aug- 
stell, who produced a hand- 
woven mesh apron for one of 
the vanities, designed to be 
topped with marble or granite, 
and offers another style with 
glass legs. He cites Christopher 
Dresser and Archibald Knox as 
two big influences on his work: 
“Dresser’s forms were fantastic, 
and he used materials like ivory 
and horn.” The Hudson River 
valley—based Augstell still 
hasn’t gotten jewelry out of 

his system—one of his latest 
baskets has a rim that is studded 
with jade, onyx, carnelian and 
other semiprecious stones. 
Augstell Studio, 406 Ninth 
Ave., Watervliet, NY 12189; 
518/272-7982. 


A nickel-plated brass 
vanity and basket, left, 
by Augstell Studio 


lartin Patrick Evan’s 
i! ‘ wool rugs, 
ibove right 


COURTESY MARTIN PATRICK EVAN 








RUGS OF A CUSTOM NATURE 


N {| artin Patrick Evan is a 
custom rug company that 


was started three years ago by 
three young alumni of Hokan- 
son and already has many 
clients, from Naomi Leff to 





- lanta, GA 30303, 404/525-2522. 






create bedding that’s pleasing to 
all the senses and is easy to use,” 
says Gish. Her staff of 30 in 
southern California works with 
solid-color duppioni or embroi- 
dered silks, taffetas, velvets and 
Ultrasuede to produce French 
mattress pillows with welted 
sides, quilted bedcoverings, du- 
vets with French seams on the 
inside and pillows with chiffon 
covers. The result is “couture, 
but handled in a way that makes’ 
it available for a larger market,” © 
says Beeton, who sends Gish 
snippets of fabric with instruc- 
tions on the look he wants, “and 
she does it perfectly.” Ann Gish, ' 
805/498-4447; 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10001, 212/447- 
0331; 240 Peachtree St. N.W., At 


i 


Frank Pennino to Terry Hun- 
ziker. The firm’s specialty is silk, 
wool, linen or combination rugs 
in 12 different weaves. Although 
most of their work is custom, 
they have a few proprietary de- 
signs—a 1940s-inspired pattern 
done in a loop weave and a zig- 
zag design in a thick worsted- 
wool pile. Martin Patrick Evan, 
331 E. 58th St., New York, NY 
10022, 212/421-8011; 3660 N. 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, IL 
60613, 773-528-0085. 0 
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100,000 Sq.Ft. Warehouse-Showroom 


ealuiing 2 Cagquisite Scledion , 


Cupid's Dart, signed (L.L.) “G. Seignac” Guillaume 
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ee Fine Antique 4 
Furniture 
18th & 19th c. 
Oil Paintings 
Mantels 
Chandeliers 
Stained Glass 
Classic Cars 
Garden 


Statuary 
& Fountains 


Palatial Gates 
















Steinway piano with 
extraordinary 
marquetry inlaid case 


Wine Tasting & 
Pub Bars 
Billiard Tables ‘ m3 


Architectural % 
Elements 


Quality 


Reproductions 





» Exquisitely hand- 
carved, gold gilt 

cherub mirror, 
m 63”H x 43”"W 





Call for complimentary auction catalog 


Hand-carved limestone gazebo 
with copper top 


Extremely rare, turn 
of the century, 
mahogany Brunswick 
Del Monte front and 
back bar, 30’L 


Selling to the public six days a week and at auction ¢ Special consideration to the trade 
5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Atlanta, GA 30341 ¢ phone 770-457-1903 * www.greatgatsbys.com 
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AD DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 52-62: SARAH MUNSTER Pages 194-203: 

Nona CAMPBELL LIMITED LANDSCAPE DESIGN M (Group) INCORPORATED 
9 WALTON STREET 2036 AMES STREET 207 West EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET 
LONDON SW3 2JD, ENGLAND Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90027 New York, New York 10024 


44-171-225-1011 323/663-4609 ~ 212/874-0773 

Pages 64-76: JAMEs WILLIAMs CusToM BUILDERS SATTELS 

PENNY DRUE BAIRD 8033 SUNSET BOULEVARD 2005 NorTH BRONSON AVENUE 
DEssINS Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90046 Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90058 
787 MADISON AVENUE 310/556-3444 323/962-5565 


New York, New York 10021 
212/288-3600 


Pages 78-88: 

BERNARD BARUCH STEINITZ 
9 RUE DU CIRQUE 

75008 Paris, FRANCE 
33-1-42-89-40-50 


Pages 100-110: 

GErorFReEY A. BLATT 

164 West TWENTY-FIFTH STREET 
New York, New York 10001 
212/633-0995 


SAWYER/BERSON ARCHITECTURE & 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

430 West FOURTEENTH STREET 

New York, New York 10014 
212/924-7690 
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216 West EIGHTEENTH STREET Pages 168-177: 


New York, New York 10011 
212/243-3939 


Pages 150-157: 

PAMELA BANKER 

30 SUTTON PLACE 

New York, New York 10022 
212/308-5030 


D1anA Cook REED 

304 CLINTON AVENUE 

SALT Point, NEw York 12578 
914/266-8221 
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“I FELT LIKE I WAS FACE-TO-FACE WITH THE 


I just finished the magnificent January 
2000 issue of Architectural Digest. There 
aren’t enough adjectives to describe the 
excitement I felt as I explored each 
page. I was especially thrilled to read 
the article on Frances Elkins by Stephen 
M. Salny. Reading about her work and 
that of her brother, David Adler, and 
the knowledge Mr. Salny has of them 
makes this issue worth the price of 
a subscription and more. The scope 
of professionals you covered is mind- 
boggling. Bravo and congratulations! 
Wouldn’t it be a wonderful twenty-first 
century if the world could be half as 
beautiful as the talents you gathered? 
Trupy G. MAGarILyt 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


January’s “Interior Design Legends” 
was wonderfully done and a real keep- 
sake. I was perplexed, however, that 
your historical perspective did not in- 
clude the influential and collaborative 
work of Ogden Codman, Jr., and Edith 
Wharton, who have been closely associ- 
ated with the birth of interior design in 
the United States. 

STEPHEN W. Foote 

PORTLAND, MAINE 


Congratulations on the gorgeous and 
informative January issue. It’s a histori- 
cal look back at some of the most ex- 
quisite homes on earth and a tribute to 
those imaginative professionals whose 
work is so artistically portrayed. 

BARBARA Morrison 

VAIL, COLORADO 


I really enjoyed the article written by 
Suzanne Trocmé about Michael Taylor 
in your January issue. I was awed and ju- 
bilant the moment I saw his work. 
KEVIN F. SCHELL 

Caprrov HEIGHTs, MARYLAND 


As we enter the next century and the 
new millennium, we need new architec- 
tural environments-—the old won’t do. 
We need to create gregarious spaces to 


GREATEST DESIGNERS OF OUR TIME.” 


foster the development of each per- 
son and each community. Form must 
complement function; the activities of 
the future will be very different from 
those of today. 

Louis ZREBIEC 

NrAGArRA Fats, NEw YORK 


I have been receiving your magazine for 
three years, and I found the January 
2000 edition to be your best yet. I felt 
like I was face-to-face with the greatest 
designers of our time. Thank you for an 
excellent learning experience. 

DEANNA GINDER 

NorMat, ILLINOIS 


I look forward to reading your maga- 
zine each month. The layouts are par- 
ticularly delightful. Your January issue 
was so thrilling that I would have been 
hard-pressed to state my preference of 
designers. 

KAREN ADAIR 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


I was disappointed to see page after 
page of rooms with twenty-foot ceilings 
and heavy draperies in your January 
issue. The clutter of velvet-covered 
chairs, Baroque pictures, mirrors and 
busy carpets makes for a mess. Let the 
eighteenth century die in peace! 

Bos WEsTLUND 

Epina, MINNESOTA 


In February 2000’s “Neoclassical Up- 
date,” interior designer Juan Montoya 
tailors an apartment to a client’s varied 
interests. The excellent photography 
puts it all into perspective. 

I. Kir Hupson 

CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 


Nancy Collins’s Guest Speaker column 
in the February issue reminded me of a 
lavender inspiration my husband and I 
experienced forty years ago. The mem- 
ory of that room still lingers. 

Rutu H. Ostrowski 

PrrrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





The editor 


invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail letters@archdigest.com 
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Claire Danes, Samuel L. Jackson, William H. Macy and fames 
Coburn are just a few of the stars of next month’s special Hollywood 
issue, our sixth since we debuted the popular theme in 1990. As 
usual, the issue is also filled with classic images of great figures from 
the past, including Clark Gable, Natalie Wood, Glenn Ford, 
Charles Boyer, Hedy Lamarr and Busby Berkeley. In addition, we asked Paul Theroux 
to attend the Marilyn Monroe auction at Christie’s and write about the experience. 


“There is a powerful element of fetishism in any auction of celebrity memorabilia,” he 
begins, “but this was fetishism in its highest form, and at the highest prices.” We ex- 
plore the set designs of two highly anticipated films, Merchant Ivory’s The Golden 
Bowl and Robert Redford’s The Legend of Bagger Vance, and visit Goldeneye, the 
luxury resort in Jamaica that was once lan Fleming’s private retreat—not to mention 


the birthplace of Fames Bond. 


SusAN Mary ALsop is a historian and an 
Architectural Digest contributing writer. Her 
books include Yankees at the Court, Letters to 
Marietta and Lady Sackville. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He 
is currently writing Class Act: The Life of 
Leland Hayward. 


ANN E. BERMAN is a freelance writer who 
specializes in the arts. 


Avis BERMAN edited an updated ver- 
sion of The Artist’s Voice: Talks with Seven- 
teen Modern Artists by Katharine Kuh 
(1962), which was published in February 
by Da Capo Press. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. Her memoir Note 
Found in a Bottle was published last year by 
Simon & Schuster. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


GIANCARLO GARDIN 





Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Pau GERvaIs is the author 
of Extraordinary People, 
which was a finalist for the 
1991 PEN/Faulkner Award. 
His forthcoming book, A 
Garden in Lucca, will be pub- 


lished by Hyperion in March. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and the author of the 
“Suzy” column for Wand Women’s Wear Daily. 


MiIrcHELL OWENS is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. He is working on a 
biography of Pauline de Rothschild for 
Clarkson Potter. 


MicHakL PEppmaTT is curating an exhibition 
of sculpture by Raymond Mason for the 
Musée Maillol in Paris and a retrospective of 
paintings by Zoran Music for the Sainsbury 
Centre for Visual Arts in Norwich, England. 


Both shows opened in February. 


PETER FREED 


RoseErT Pinsky is poet lau- 
reate of the United States. 
He is the author of five — 
books of poetry, including 
The Figured Wheel: New and 
Collected Poems 1966-1996, 
which received the 1997 
Lenore Marshall Poetry 
Prize. His new volume of po- 





ems, Jersey Rain, will be pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux in April. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDs has contributed to 
Vogue, Art & Auction, The New York Times 
Magazine, Premiere and other magazines. She 
is currently writing Weekend Houses for 


Chronicle Books. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the author of seven 


books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


Juprru THURMAN’s most recent biography, 
Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette, was pub- 
lished by Knopf last October. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist 
Fools and Citizen Cohn. 
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MARC CHARBONNET’S SOUTHERN COMFORT 





KNAPP 








t. Francisville, Louisiana, 

best known as the town 

where Audubon painted 
many of his birds, is also known 
as a place to find fine antiques 
and locally crafted furniture. So 
when Ellen Kennon returned to 
her native state after living in 
New York, where she worked 
with Peter Marino, she headed 


WwW Barry Friedman ever 
settle down? “I’m alw ays 
adding to my collections and in- 
terests,” says the New York 20th- 
century decorative-arts dealer, 
who recently partnered with 
Paris’s Galerie Vallois to open 
an Art Déco shop on the Upper 
Kast Side. “Pll consider anything 
that’s unusual. For example, I’m 
not a Biedermeier expert, but | 
just bought an incredible collec 
tion, with some pieces by Dan 
hauser.” Friedman and Robert 
and Cheska Vallois have shared 


an interest in the Art Déco period 


for many years, and the Vallois 


26 





for this quaint spot and opened 
Ellen’s at Shadetree, a shop in 
a bed-and-breakfast situated on 
a scenic three-acre hilltop. 

“My favorite is the willow fur- 
niture,” says Mare Charbonnet 
(above), who stays at Kennon’s 
establishment whenever he visits 
from New York. “It’s made with 


branches when they’re still green 


BE 


and pliable so that they can be 
bent into different shapes.” The 
willow furniture is made locally, 
as are the birdhouses (above), 
which are built with cypress, a 
wood that was used in the area’s 
plantation houses. 

Kennon also designs her own 
line of iron and stone furniture 
(above left), crafted in a Creole 


TRANSATLANTIC 
DECO DEAL 








community across the Missis- 
sippi. Irish linen, Italian pewter 
and dinnerware from Provence 
round out the mix. “It’s a great 
place to visit,” says Charbonnet, 
“and since she also has the bed- 
and-breakfast, you can spend the 
night.” Ellen’s at Shadetree, Roy- 
al at Ferdinand streets, St. Fran- 


cisville, LA 70775; 877/877-7628. 


had wanted to have a shop in 
New York because many of their 
clients are Americans. Friedman 
already had galleries at 32 and 27 
East 67th Street for his Vienna 
Secessionist, French and Bau- 
haus 1930s and 40s furniture as 
well as prewar Italian glass and 
contemporary furniture and ce- 
ramics, and when a space opened 
up in the latter building, he and 
his Paris friends decided to launch 
Friedman & Vallois, which fea- 
tures designs by Frank, Giaco- 
metti and Ruhlmann. Friedman 
& Vallois, 27 E. 67th St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212/517-3820. 
continued on page 28 
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NEW PARAGRAPH IN 
PERRIN’S HisTtORY 





[ had to be serious and classi- 
cal, with a timeless elegance,” 
Frangois-Joseph Graf says of 
the interiors he designed for 
the newly renovated Perrin 
antiques gallery in Paris. “We 
wanted to respect the spirit of 
the place and make it in total 
harmony with the pedigree of 






VINCENT THIBERT 


Louis XVI furniture.” Located 
between the place Beauvau and 
the Palais de I’Elysée, the shop 
had not been updated since the 
1980s. Graf (above, right, with 
Jacques Perrin) reconfigured the 
space to create an exhibition 
hall and a series of impeccably 
arranged salons (above right). 


THE LIGHTNESS 
OF METAL 


Aurora Studio 

sion of a Gustay * 
ley floor lamp and 
gourd-shaped Van | 


The rooms are colored in tones 
of gray and caramel and deco- 
rated with specially woven 
copies of period fabrics, such as 
lampas and brocatelles, and 
some are lined with boiseries. 
The floors are parquetry—all 
the better to display Perrin’s se- 
lection of 18th- and 19th-cen- 


ew York designer Nao- 

mi Leff has clients who 

are at the top of the 
entertainment industry—Steven 
Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberg 
and Tom Cruise—and one rea- 
son is that she has only the best 
artisans carrying out her vision. 
Among them is Michael Adams, 
a veteran of six Naomi Leff 
projects, who founded Aurora 
Studios in 1985 in the Finger 
Lakes region of upstate New 
York. Aurora specializes in Arts 
and Crafts-style light fixtures 
and architectural metals. 

Adams started 25 years ago, 
fabricating stained-glass win- 
dows, and he worked for six years 
restoring Tiffany glass owned 
by collector Egon Neustadt. His 
work has appeared at George 





tury furniture and objets d’art 
that he shows to institutions 
such as the Chateau de Ver- 
sailles and the Getty. Joanne 
de Guardiola and the top 
French designers are frequent 
visitors. Perrin, 98 rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré, 75008 
Paris; 33-1-42-65-01-38. 


Lucas’s Skywalker Ranch, Spiel- 
berg’s guesthouse in southern 
California and, most recently, 
Brad Pitt’s guesthouse, for which 
Aurora made a set of lamps. 
Pieces that are available 

through the trade include a 
Harvey Ellis pendant lamp, the 
original of which was made by 
Gustav Stickley around 1910, 
and a Gustav Stickley—style 
floor lamp. Adams also pro- 
duces a Van Erp-style table 
lamp with a rounded base at- 
tached by rivets, as well as other 
Van Erp—derived pieces, with 
their characteristic vase forms, 
that are sold at select antiques 
shops in the United States. 
Aurora Studios, 3064 County 
Route 176, Oswego, NY 13126; 
315/343-0339. 

continued on page 34 
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WINDING UP ON SOTHEBYS. AMAZON.COM 1999. 
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SOLD FOR: $626 


Every day thousands of amazing items 
go up for bid online. Choose from 
TELCO Coe em AILG IOUS 
Jewelry, and Collectibles. All items 
are guaranteed. Priced $100 and up. 
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Fine teakwood outdoor and leisure furniture, 
made with care and craftsmanship since 1920. 


Ensuring a lifetime of satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Manufactured from plantation grown teak 


Recipient of seven international design excellence awards 


Barlow Tyrie Inc 
1263 Glen Avenue Suite 
Moorestown New Jersey 08057 


Tel: 1: 800 451 7467 Fax. 856 273 919% teak.com 


Available Through Architects and Interior 


A subsidiary of Barlow Tyrie Limited, Braintree, England 
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CARLTON HOBBS’S LUTYENS FANTASY 





e spent a whole year 
pacing London in 
search of an exciting 


new space,” says Carlton Hobbs, 
who successfully bid on a Lutyens 
town house in London (AD Es- 
tates, Feb. 1997). “Lutyens was 

never one for predictability, and 


each of the six floors has its own 





OURTESY CARLTON HOBBS 


distinctive architectural flavor, 
from a cool Louis XVI through 
to Kentian, updated Georgian 
and then to a pared-down, almost 
protomodernist, feeling on the 
third floor, which is particularly 
suitable for our twentieth-cen- 
tury pieces.” Most of the build- 


ing’s architectural features were 
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intact, and Hobbs imported 26 
tons of wenge wood for the 
floors. “The dark floors work 
brilliantly in setting off the var- 
ied collection of furniture and 
objects,” remarks Hobbs, whose 
inventory of about 600 pieces 

is highlighted by a marquetry 
secretaire, decorated with scenes 
of 18th-century European cabi- 
netmaking, and a Norfolk House 
chimneypiece that was found in 
‘Texas. “Since I bought the 
property, the main change in 
my buying,” says Hobbs, “is that 
the house demands pieces of a 
more human scale, which many 
of our clients have noted with 
some relief!” Carlton Hobbs, 8 
Little College St., London 
SW1P 3SH; 44-207-340-1000. 


Hobbs’s new galleries, 
left, in a Lutyens build- 
ing across from the 

Houses of Parliament 





Carlton Hobbs with a 
secretaire, far left; an 
18th-century cabinet 

and an Italian desk 


TOWN HOUSE 
PARTE 


Te a cross between a coffee 
table book and a scholarly 
volume,” architect Alexander 
Gorlin says of The New Ameri- 
can Town House (below). Gorlin 
who has designed buildings all 
over the United States, including 
five town houses, put together the 
volume, with a foreword by Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing 
writer Paul Goldberger, to show 
how 20 architectural firms have 
reinterpreted this traditional 
building type in eight cities. “The 
town house dates back to ancient 


? 


Rome, with the London row. 
house as a more recent precur- 
sor,” Gorlin says. The range is 
vast—from a glass-and-steel 
box in Manhattan (cover) to a 
large red-rock-sandstone-clad 
town house with an atrium gar- 
den in Denver, designed by Ol- 
son Sundberg Architects. The 
challenge, Gorlin explains, is to 
ensure that the building has in- 
dividual character and yet fits in 
with the adjacent structures. 
“You can use a modern vocabu- 
lary and still be a good neigh- 
bor,” he says. Rizzoli, $60. 
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continued on page 38 
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Fine Teak Furniture 


Market Umbrellas 
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MANHATTAN OASIS FOR MARJORIE SHUSHAN 


ecox Gardens has a 

specific look. I'll al- 

ways find the perfect 
scale, the perfect color and the 
unique quality I’m looking for, 
from large pieces of furniture to 
out-of-print books,” says Mar- 
jorie Shushan (right, at the new 
Manhattan location). 

The first Mecox shop, which 
carries garden-related furniture 
and ornaments, as well as plants, 
lamps and objects for the interi- 
or, was opened in Southampton 
four years ago by Mac Hoak, 
who left corporate America 
for “the garden world.” Now 
Hoak, who named his business 
for the local Mecox Bay, has 
expanded his brand of “garden- 
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esque appeal” with shops in 
East Hampton and in New 
York, where he offers a mix of 
wicker furniture and trunks 
(favorites of Shushan’s), smaller 
plants and, in the furniture de- 


partment, “things from France,” 


such as a pair of carved lime- 
stone dogs, a ca. 1890 long zinc 
table and an old painted hutch 
from the city of Montpellier. 
Each of the stores now has a 
“book-tique” run by Kinsey 
Marable, known for his former 


Washington shop, which featured | 


out-of-print gardening books, 
society memoirs and works on 


interior design. Mecox Gardens, } 


962 Lexington Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/249-5301. 


GLASS MENAGERIE 


an Francisco—based Frances 

Binnington creates works 
in verre églomisé, an ancient 
technique in which gold or sil- 
ver leaf is applied to the back of 
glass, etched to create a design 
and then backed with pigments. 
She first began this painstaking 
craft in the 1970s, and she does 
it all herself, by hand. Mirrors 
(right) and tabletops are some of 
the most popular requests, but 
she also created a green-and- 
gold woven fretwork design on 
glass panels to “wallpaper” a 
room (left) full of Orientalist 
trompe l’oeil. 

After a five-year sabbatical, 
when she took up painting, 
Binnington is now combining 
traditional painting with gold 
leafing and is using fabric to 
back the glass. “You can sand- 
wich textiles between layers of 
glass,” she says. “I just went to 
China and got scraps of antique 
embroidery. 

“Verve églomisé dates back to 
ancient Rome, and it went in 


and out of fashion through the 


RUSSELL ABRAHAM 





centuries,” she explains. “It was 
popular in Bohemia, and the Rus- 
sians used it—there’s a lot of it 
at the Hermitage.” The most 
recent vogue was in the 1930s, 
when rooms called for shimmer- 
ing, luxurious surfaces. A current 
project of Binnington’s is a set 
of 12 door panels in a modern, 
silvered motif reminiscent of 
the Art Déco period. Frances 
Binnington, 415/566-0862. 
continued on page 40 
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My husband has an obsession with robots. 
(Too much Saturday morning TU as a kid.) 


He’d love an Atomic Man from the fifties. 


Can you help? You’ll make a 58-year old 
child very happy. 











Found by Respond.com at 
The Wind-Up Toy Company 


Respond-com 








ROBIN’S PORTE 
IN PROVENCE 


ntique doors are very ap- 

pealing, even for modern 

houses, because I can use 
them as decorative elements,” says 
Serge Robin. When he works in 
the south of France, Robin (right) 
reviews the stock of 12,000 or more 
antique doors at Les Portes 
Anciennes. The shop has every 
French style available—from a 
painted-pine-and-glass entrance 





door of a country house in 
Provence, dated 1873, to a 19th- 
century interior door from a large 
residence in a provincial town— 
as well Indian and other European 
pieces, such as a Spanish wrought- 
iron-and-wood entrance door. 
Les Portes Anciennes, Route 
d’Avignon, 13210 St.-Rémy-de- 
Provence, 33-4-90-95-02-89. 


Serge Robin at Les 
Portes Anciennes in 
the south of France 
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FOLK ART FROM THE HEART 


eslie Jones, who has bought centric folk art.” That might in- 


Amish quilts and tramp art _ clude primitive Native American 
from Evanston, Illinois, dealer figures, unusual frames and jew- , 


Harvey Pranian, says, “Harvey _ elry ora set of early Mies van 


is bound to have offbeatandec- —_ der Rohe chairs for Knoll. “For 


me to buy an antique, it has to 


have a visual impact,” explains 
Pranian, who’s been dealing in 
American folk art for about 30 
years. “I’m not as interested in 
whether something is old; what’s 
important is that it’s more an 





object of art than something 


BRUCE VAN INWEGEN 


A yacht model and a 
car weathervane at 
Harvey Art & Antiques 
functional.” Pranian enjoys boat 
models and weathervanes, and 
he usually blankets the walls 
with textiles, such as a graphic 
1920 Amish quilt from Arthur, 
Illinois. Harvey Art & Antiques, 
1328 Greenleaf St., Evanston, 
IL, 60202; 847/866-6766. D 
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COURTESY LONG BRANCH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION/GENE SOMMA COLLECTION 


N AN INTERVIEW THE GREAT TENOR 

saxophone player Dexter Gordon is 

asked, “Where do you get your in- 
spiration?” The first two words out of 
Dexter’s mouth are, “Lester Young.” He 
goes on to name Billie Holiday and the 
Ellington band. He says that the music 
that thrilled him when he was young 
still inspires him; he remembers the 
feeling that certain artists have given 
him, and he wants to give that same 
feeling to other people. 

Art comes from art. That process of 
inspiration happens across the arts, too. 
‘The excitement or comfort of music or 
architecture or poetry or film can in- 
spire work in a quite different field. If I 
derive emotion from a building or a film 
or a dance, then consciously or uncon- 
sciously the part of me that makes po- 
ems may in response wake up a little and 
look around itself more alertly. 

If any principles cross from art to art, 
one of the greatest must be the dialectic 
between surprise and regularity, the 
dance or struggle between the excite- 
ment of wildness and the comfort of re- 
currence. Particularly notable in jazz, 
but an aspect of all music, this principle 
of contrast, the expressive rhythm of re- 
lease and control, has meant a lot to me 
in my writing of poetry. The same dual- 
ity—regularity and release, order and 
disorder, the play of rhythm and the in- 
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ROBERT PINSKY 
RHYTHMS OF THE SHORE 





sistence of measure, in their expressive 
contest or dance—underlies my experi- 
ence of constructed spaces. 

In Long Branch, my childhood home- 
town on the New Jersey Shore, those two 
elements are embodied in a great local 
duality: the expanse and restless surf of 
the Atlantic Ocean, turbulent yet se- 
vere, on one side; and the herringbone 
geometry of a boardwalk, symmetrical 
yet honky-tonk, a gaudy strip hemmed 
by regular zinc railings, on the other. 

This dichotomy is made intricate by 
elements on each side: the regular 

Ocean#alvenue 
Long Branch, N. J. 


Robert Pinsky, poet 
laureate of the United 
States, teaches English 
and creative writing 
at Boston University. 
His books include five 
volumes of poetry 
and a translation of 
Dante’s Inferno. Fersey | 
Rain, his new collec- 
tion of poems, is due 
out this April. 





rhythm of the surf; the varying grain of 
the silvery boardwalk’s linear planks; 
the boardwalk’s clam-joint-and-fun- 
house flamboyance contrasted with the 
sometimes featureless prairie of ocean, 
the gigantically flat horizon; the static 
rectangles and straight lines of the 
beachfront edifices contrasted with the 
shifting, dragon surface of the sea. 

In the setting of that complex double 
frame, the notable constructed spaces of 
Long Branch—an eminent resort that 
flourished in the 1880s and a favored | 
haunt of Winslow Homer, Diamond Jim + 
Brady and presidents Grant and Garfield 
—formed my notions of elegance. The 
town’s shapes and my own proclivities 
grow from the sights, smells and sounds 
of the Atlantic and of the boardwalk. 

Where the boardwalk’s happily vul- 
gar pleasure path thinned out, Ocean 
Avenue continued through the rich per- 
son’s town of Deal, the flower beds and 
merry awnings of nineteenth-century 
Shingle Style cottages, galleried and 
sprawling eccentricities. On the sur- 
faces of their gables, dormers, porches 
and oriels, these houses displayed orna- 
ment ripe with the sensuous curvilinear 
precision of the draftsman’s tool called a 
French curve. Stretched languorously 
between casings, brackets, spandrels and 

continued on page 44 
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continued from page 42 
corbels, the summer mansions had skins 
of fish-scale or sawtooth or chisel-point 
shingles, in courses as regular as repeat- 
ed exercises in Palmer Method script. 
I’ve always responded to certain po- 
ems from the period of Long Branch’s 
flourishing, the Early Modern, partly 
for this same feeling of geometry con- 
trasted with a force that wildly over- 
flows it. In Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
great poem “Eros Turannos” (“Love the 
Tyrant”), his sentences press forward 
across the rhymes with a pressure both 
urgent and playful: 


She fears him, and will always ask 
What fated her to choose him; 

She meets in his engaging mask 

All reasons to refuse him; 

But what she meets and what she fears 
Are less than are the downward years, 
Drawn slowly to the foamless weirs 

Of age, were she to lose him. 


Robinson, who grew up on the coast 
of Maine, pushes the grammar across 
the regular line—notably from “ask” to 
“What,” from “weirs” to “Of age” 
with the invasive energy of surf eddying 
and surging around foundation pilings, 
or ornament teasing at the measured 
boundaries of a structure. 

In Robinson’s poem the interplay be- 
tween the spaces of the seaside town 
and his poem is not merely a static rela- 
tion of setting and story: The setting 
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and the human drama share a dynamic 
interchange. He says of the sinister, se- 
ductive man a little later: 


A sense of ocean and old trees 
Envelops and allures him; 


associating the ocean both with the or- 
der this intruder will upset and with his 
unruly, sexual energy. When the woman 
has allowed herself to be deceived, and 
when her story turns calamitous, the 
ocean is again invoked: 


The falling leaf inaugurates 

The reign of her confusion; 

The pounding wave reverberates 

The dirge of her illusion; 

And home, where passion lived and died, 
Becomes a place where she can hide, 
While all the town and harbor side 
Vibrate with her seclusion. 


“Harbor side” suggests a communi- 
cation between the little town and the 
vast world of possibilities symbolized by 
the ocean. The microcosm of a commu- 
nity on the ocean, with a harbor, is dif- 
erent from the microcosm of a town on 
t Plains or nestled in the hills. 
\ seas 


looks out on a vast, 
changeable, mythologized locale of 
danger and of comm , the birthplace 


of Venus, which 


vengeful h 
I remem! 
ic contrast be} 


is also the stormy, 
-arthshaking Poseidon. 
especially dramat- 

1 the town and its 


WI eee 


immense, tumultuous neighbor. The 
swimming pools, pastel terraces and 
changing rooms of Chelsea Baths and 
Cramer’s Baths were on the west side 
of Ocean Avenue—across the street 
from the beach. At both Chelsea and 
Cramer’s, concrete stairways near the 
swimming pool led down into the 
thrillingly dark, even sinister vault of a 
cylindrical tunnel that led under Ocean 
Avenue so that bathers at each club 
could descend to the beach. 

A little longer than the street was 
wide, lit by a few bare ceiling bulbs in 
protective cages, the tunnel was a clam- 
my, dim conduit between the riotous, 
turquoise glare of poolside and the oth- 
er side of the street, where the eastward 
mouth opened under the boardwalk 
onto the blinding brightness of the 
beach. The shadowy tunnel floor was 
gritty underfoot with damp sand pud- 
dled on the concrete. The curved walls, 
also of concrete, were pocked and half 
invisible. The sense of an almost furtive 
transition under the earth, of extremes 
colliding as dark met light, cool met hot, 
intensified a day at the beach by articu- 
lating the experience into dramatic parts. 

From the beach, after you passed 
through the tunnel, there were oth- 
er transitions: into the reverberating 
waves of the Atlantic itself, but also up 
fifteen or twenty riserless wooden steps 
to Max’s Hot Dogs, an eatery on stilts 
over the beach. Max’s had dual staircas- 
es down to the sand for bathers at 
Cramer’s to the north and Chelsea to 
the south. The matchless hot dogs, hot 
juice bubbling through cracks in their 
casings, were served to boardwalk 
strollers through a wide window, to 
seated diners at tables inside the build- 
ing or on a rough deck overlooking the 
waves, or to bathers from special win- 
dows, each with its own dispensers of 
hot mustard, steel pots of red and green 
pickle relish, and saucepan full of sauer- 
kraut, kept hot on the grill so you could 
heap it onto your hot dog with the 
wooden-handled, two-tined fork. 

A system of gates and barriers sepa- 
rated the bathers of each club, the board- 
walk strollers and the people at tables. 
This fallible system was a magnetic 
challenge for anyone inclined to sneak 

continued on page 46 
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continued from page 44 
from one category into a different one: 
another pleasing interplay between rule, 
and impulsive energy, between straight 
lines that divide and the disorderly hu-’ 
man force that surges across divisions. | 
tunnel between pool and beach was a_ 
little like the trek of Dante and Virgil | 
through the circular channels spiraling’ 
down into the dark, chilly regions of the. 
Inferno, the sunstruck stairways and) 
galleries of Max’s were a kind of Par- 
adise. By creating a web of constructed | 
divisions and contrasts at the margin of | 
the great contrast between land and sea, | 
the builders of Long Branch made the: 
border engagingly rich. 

The stairways down to the beach come} 
to my mind when I read the concluding’ 
lines of Robinson’s “Eros Turannos,” 
because both the great poem and the lit-/ 
tle architectural improvisation evoke the: 
community I knew—and also because: 
of the poet’s concluding image. (The: 
town itself speaks these last stanzas:) 


We tell you, tapping on our brows, 
The story as it should be,— 

As if the story of a house 

Were told, or ever could be; 

We'll have no kindly veil between 
Her visions and those we have seen,— 
As if we guessed what hers have been, 
Or what they are or would be. 


Meanwhile we do no harm; for they 
That with a god have striven, 

Not hearing much of what we say, 
Take what the god has given; 

Though like waves breaking it may be, 
Or like a changed familiar tree, 

Or like a stairway to the sea 

Where down the blind are driven. 


Here, the sense of a terrible fate is 
tempered by how the town gains digni- 
ty because one individual has made it 
the site of heroic struggle; and the indi- 
vidual gains importance because her 
drama has become a communal legend. 
The image of the stairway to the sea 
deepens that relationship for me, be- 
cause it evokes a space where the time- 
less elements of sun, sky, water and| 
earth gained human meaning from the 
work of builders. 0 
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Cayman Style 


The Cayman Islands has, over the centuries, developed an architectural flavor which both acknowledges its — 


history and revels in the advantages of island life. Cayman Islands’ architecture has its “own unique character and 
climate, inspired by the breeze, the direction of the sun, the natural vegetation and the views,” says architect John Doak, 


whose work has been recognized by the Commonwealth Association of Architects and Cayman’s National Trust. Doak’s 7, 


buildings —a few of which are shown below — evoke the traditional influences of the late 1800s Caymanian Cabin Style 
and early 20" century Upstairs Houses through such elements as shiplap boarding, metal roofs, extended verandas and 
Victorian gingerbread trim. To experience Cayman style firsthand, call 800-346-3313, or visit www.caymanislands.ky. 













Bigleman House, Queen’s Highway, Grand Cayman |» 
Architect: John Doak at OBM_ Photo: BB&P 


Set at a 45-degree angle to the ocean, atop the rugged cliffs of the 
island’s north shore, the Bigleman House has unobstructed 
panoramic views of the Caribbean Sea. Constantly cooled by the 
easterly breezes, this house has been designed to offer the very 
essence of Caribbean living. Traditional Cayman-style porches, 
elevated living spaces and vivid colors combine to create the idyllic 
private residence. 






| Davies Residence, Governors Harbour, Grand Cayman 
Architect: John Doak at OBM_ Photo: David Wolfe 












Sited on the tip of Prince Charles Quay, the Davies House com- 
mands spectacular views over the North Sound lagoon. Designed 
as three distinctive pavilions, the house is linked by covered walk- 
ways and balconies. The scale and proportion of the house recalls 
the traditional styling and spirit of Caymanian architecture, while 
bold colors, aluminum roofing and stainless steel balustrading 
provide a contemporary interpretation. 









Coe House, George Town, Grand Cayman } 
Photo: John Doak 


Built at the turn of the 20" century, the Coe House illustrates the 
shiplap-boarded Cabin homes built in the Cayman Islands 
around that time. The five-bay front porch and steep-angled 
zinc-sheet roofing are typical of this period. Porches were deco- : e 
rated with intricate, fretsaw-carved balustrades and trimmings. OSS = 


Cayman Islands National Museum, George Town, 
Grand Cayman Preservation Architect: John Doak at OBM Photo: BBEP 


Originally built to house the first Government offices, this build- 
ing now hosts the islands’ National Museum. Renovations, 
completed in the mid-1980s, earned an American Express 

iribbean Preservation Award. With its double-leveled entrance 
sy veranda and central staircase, this is a finely preserved example 


‘a Me of a two-story Cayman-style building. 
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SYDNEY SOURCES 


ALAN WANZENBERG’S BEST TIPS FOR.AUSTRALIA 
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Text by Michael Frank/Photography by fim McHugh 


HE MIXTURE OF THE 

familiar, the illicit, 

the beautiful, the nos- 
talgic, the ostentatious, the 
formidable and the quaint, 
all bathed in sunshine and 
somehow impregnated with a 
fragile sense of passing gen- 
erations, passing time, pre- 
sents to my mind a proper in- 
troduction to the feel of the 
place.” This is how writer Jan 
Morris launches Sydney, her 
thoughtful, studious poem to 
the city in New South Wales 
that was first visited by white 
(or, as Morris prefers to de- 
scribe them, “literate”) people 
in 1770, when Captain James 
Cook steered the Endeavour 


50 


along its coastline and met 
the tribespeople whose an- 
cestors had been living near 
the harbor for twenty-five 
thousand years. 

Scarcely two decades later 
Sydney, which according to 
Morris was “nothing but an 
idea in a few London heads,” 
was colonized by its famous 
shiploads of convicts plucked 
from overcrowded prisons in 
England. These disreputable, 
rough-edged men and (even- 
tually) women surely had no 
idea that with their involun- 
tary exile they were inaugu- 
rating a metropolis that, after 
a brief two centuries, would 

continued on page 52 





Top: “Sydney is very 
youthful, very much of 
the twentieth century,” 
says architect Alan 
Wanzenberg, “But it 
will be a great city in 
the twenty-first cen- 
tury—yo.. can feel it 
planning its future.” 








Asove: Tyrone Dear- 
ing, left, and Wanzen- 
berg discuss a French 
Moderne armoire in 
Dearing’s shop. LEFT: 
A screen and sofa de- 
signed by Dearing mix 
with mid-20th-century 
European furnishings. 
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Agove: At Copeland 
and De Soos, Wanzen- 
berg holds an experi- 
mental piece of Royal 
Doulton stoneware, 
circa 1920. Ricut: The 
store also features a 
shield from Irian Jaya 
and a 1960s teak desk. 


BreLow: Andrew Simp- 
son shows Wanzenberg 
a circa 1840 oil attrib- 
uted to W. B. Gould, a 
‘Tasmanian artist, at 
Simpson’s Antiques. 
BELow RIGHT: Some of 
the store’s 19th-cen- 
tury Australian pieces. 


continued from page 50 

be considered one of the most 
cosmopolitan and complex in 
the world. 

As colonial cities so often 
are, Sydney from its very in- 
ception has been enlivened by 
cultural crisscrossing—among 
Aborigines, convicts and em- 
pire builders at first and later 
among adventurers, fortune 
seekers and immigrants. It has 
also been a place of new be- 
ginnings, and these charac- 





teristics greatly appealed to 
architect Alan Wanzenberg, 
who first visited Australia in 
1998, two years after the death 
of his partner, interior de- 
signer Jed Johnson. 

“Sydney afforded me an op- 
portunity to gain some per- 
spective on my life, and I will 
always be grateful to it for 
that,” he recalls. “New York 
has a way of closing in on 
you and making you feel that 
it’s the center of the universe, 


when in truth such thinking 
is extremely provincial, Get- 
ting to know Sydney has re- 
minded me that there’s an 
enormous, fascinating world 
out there, In the twenty-first 
century there really won’t be 
such a thing as one single cen- 
ter anymore.” 

An architecture and design 
project originally brought 
Wanzenberg to Sydney, where 
he is supervising the rehabil- 
itation of a rambling, turret- 
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SYDNEY SOURCES 


ed Victorian house acquired 
by clients who are returning 
to Australia after having lived 
in Connecticut. Spending a 
few years abroad—whether 
in Europe, Asia or the United 
States—is a typical rite of pas- 
sage for many Australians, and 
this contributes yet another 
layer to the country’s cross- 

fertilization. 
“Wherever they travel, 
Australians stay long enough 
continued on page 54 
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Betow: A building with 
a traditional facade 
houses Rex Irwin Art 
Dealer. RiGuT: Irwin 
shows Wanzenberg 
Budanon, a 1998 work 
by William Delafield 
Cook. At right is a 1949 
Picasso lithograph. 





continued from page 52 
to absorb the local culture,” 
Wanzenberg observes. “And 
when they return, they rein- 
terpret their own aesthetic. 
You see this happening in de- 
sign, in cuisine, in fashion. All 
of these worlds have far-rang- 
ing antecedents, but they’re 
also consummately Australian. 
They’re adapted to the cli- 
mate, the local resources and 
something less palpable— 
the light and spirit, the sen- 
suousness, of the place.” 

In seeking out sources for 





furniture, paintings and ob- 
jects for his Sydney project, 
Wanzenberg found himself 
looking for precisely these 
qualities: a mixture of the far- 
away and the nearby, the so- 
ber and the playful, the old 
and the new. “Obviously ’'m 





no expert on Australia,” he ac- 
knowledges. “But there’s an 
approach that makes sense 
for me, as an outsider, which 
is to look at the Australian 
aesthetic through American 
or European eyes, through 
the eyes of someone who has 


Lert: A set of Japanese 
scroll pictures from the 
Edo period line a wall 
in a showroom at Mar- 
tyn Cook Antiques. 
Beneath the circa 1810 
English writing table 
is a George IV ma- 
hogany canterbury. 
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come here from elsewhere 
and is eager to learn more 
about this beautiful, friendly, 
open city and country that 

I’ve grown to love.” 
Wanzenberg began a re- 
cent trip to Sydney at Simp- 
continued on page 56 





ABOVE: A polychrome 
stucco head from Chi- 
na is on an early-18th- 
century English side 
table at Martyn Cook 
Antiques. Flanking it 
are a pair of George 
III torchéres topped 
with Regency lusters. 
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1 SIMPSON’s ANTIQUES 
40 Queen Street 
61-2-9363-3424 
Australian antiques and 
furnishings 


Martyn Cook 
ANTIQUES 

104 pares Street 
61-2-9328-1801 

Antiques from the 18th, 19th 
and early 20th centuries 


COPELAND AND 

Der Soos 

66 Queen Street 
61-2-9363-5288 

Objects and furnishings from 
the 19th and 20th centuries, 
including Aboriginal art 


TYRONE DEARING 

88 Queen Street 
61-2-9363-3225 

European and Australian 
designs from the 20th century 


Rex IRwIn Art DEALER 
38 Queen Street 
61-2-9363-3212 

Paintings and works on p 
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77 Victoria Street 
61-2-9356-4411 

Rare books, manuscripts, 
paintings and prints 





continued from page 54 

son’s Antiques, whose pro- 
prietor, Andrew Simpson, was 
one of the first dealers in the 
country to wholly specialize 
in selling colonial Australian 
furniture and objects. Every- 
thing in his shop is either 
made in or somehow pertains 
to the country. What does 
a piece of Australian furni- 


ture look like? In the spirit of 


American furniture from the 
eighteenth century, it has its 
antecedents in English mod- 
els, but it is made of local 
woods and tends to display 
what the architect calls “an 
appealing rustication.” 
“There’s a naiveté in the 
way things were put together 
here,” Wanzenberg explains. 
“Local furniture might be 
less refined, but it’s also some- 
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ABOVE Lert: Wanzen- 
berg and Anne Mc- 
Cormick of Hordern 
House study a rare edi- 
tion of Captain Cook’s 
Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean. ABOVE: Books 
and artworks fill the 
shop’s picture room. 


times more carved, exagger- | 
ated and whimsical.” Exam- 
ples from Simpson’s present 
stock include a curvaceous 
‘Tasmanian farmhouse bed, 
an early-nineteenth-centu- 
ry tall case clock and a cedar | 
rocking chair whose arms 
turn in on themselves, like a 
fanciful serpent. 

The interiors-in-progress 
that Wanzenberg is design-~ 
ing for his Australian clients 
are largely modernist and ap-— 
pointed with restrained, ele- 
gant early- to mid-twentieth- 
century furniture and objects. 
Still, says the architect, he 
might inject a contrapuntal 
tone by including some of 
Simpson’s locally made figu- 
rative ceramics, whose prim- 
itive, gargoyle-like faces would 
help to offset the refinement 

continued on page 58 
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continued from page 56 
of the house’s interiors. “It’s important 
to have contrast in a house,” he says. 

At Martyn Cook Antiques, Simpson’s 
neighbor (like all but one of these 
shops) on Queen Street, Wanzenberg 
finds the best representation of the old 
empire’s homeland. Among its eigh- 
teenth-, nineteenth- and early-twenti- 
eth-century English pieces are arm- 
chairs, torchéres and console tables, as 
well as chalk drawings of English coun- 
try gentlemen and carved and gilded 
objects hung with crystal prisms or 
trimmed with ormolu fittings. These 
are the sorts of things that would have 
been found in the homes of the most 
successful Australian entrepreneurs and 
immigrants, and they seem to embody 
an observation of Jan Morris’s: “From 
= our distance of time it seems astonish- 
ing how quickly the struggling penal 
colony turned into a rich man’s elysi- 
um,” she writes. “Everywhere comfort- 
able houses sprouted ... with imported 
silver and furniture of polished cedar- 
wood and even, whether by inheritance 
or imagination, family portraits.” 

Whenever possible, Cook tries to 
buy from Australian collections, but he 
supplements his stock with material 
from England and the United States as 
needed. Wanzenberg says that he regu- 
larly sends clients to visit Cook’s shop if 
they are traveling in Australia. 

“The ambience as a whole reminds 
me of the kind of shop you'd see in Bos- 
ton,” he says, “where English or Ameri- 
can furniture is joined with objects that 
come from faraway places and cultures 
—a result, of course, of much seafaring 
and trading.” He points out that Cook 
has paired a fifteenth-century-style poly- 
chrome stucco Chinese head with an 
early-eighteenth-century English gilt 
gesso side table with an onyx top. 

\t Copeland and De Soos, Wanzen- 

‘umps forward in time, to furniture 

xe late nineteenth and twentieth 

“This is very much the kind 

would find in England 

Arts and Crafts desks, 

1et chairs, art pottery,” he explains, 
ithough they ho a bias to:vard fur- 
1de in Australia.” 
‘sting things that 
sd on his travels 
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to Sydney is that in Australia in the 
1940s and 1950s there was a period of | 
studio craftsmanship, when Europeans 
and Australians made fabrics, weavings, 
decorative objects and furniture using | 
the Bauhaus model. 

~Wanzenberg finds the material at | 
Copeland and De Soos to be “accessible, | 
friendlier and more casual” than at 
many of his other Sydney sources. He 
also likes the way they display good eth- 
nic and Aboriginal pieces when they can 
find them. (Indeed, one of Wanzenberg’s 
regrets is that he is unable to find in 
Sydney a truly first-rate source for Ab- 
original art and artifacts.) 

Wanzenberg goes to Tyrone Dearing 
for what the architect calls “higher- 
spectrum modern furnishings from the 
twenties to the fifties,” among them 
lighting, ceramics, tapestries and chairs — 
that embody some of the best French, — 
Italian, English—and Australian—de- — 
sign of the twentieth century. “Dear- _ 
ing’s shop is the kind of place you’d find 
in Paris, refined and urbane,” he re- | 
marks. “We’ve bought from him.and 
will buy more. His stock moves quickly — 
and is generally of a high quality and © 
construction value.” Pieces on display — 
during Wanzenberg’s visit include a 
French Moderne armoire; a 1929 satin- 
birch cabinet by Australian furniture 
maker Edward Hill; and a robust Cub- 
ist-style cameo glass vase produced in 
France in the mid-1920s. 

Dearing used to work with his father 
restoring Rolls-Royces, where he learned 
a great deal about leathers, textiles and 
stitching. He fabricates his own uphol- 
stered pieces, sometimes after historic 
models (by Jean-Michel Frank and oth- 
ers), and Wanzenberg has used these in 
his Sydney project. “They’re handsome- 
ly made,” he says, “and blend comfort- 
ably with the period furniture.” 

Rex Irwin is Wanzenberg’s source for 
paintings and works on paper, by mod- 
ern masters (Picasso, Giacometti) as 
well as Australian artists. “I thought it 
was very important and very exciting to 
include in this project art made in Aus- 
tralia or by Australians,” Wanzenberg 
says. “Like so much in Sydney, this too 
was an education for me.” 

continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 
Among the Australian artists whose 
work Wanzenberg has discovered dur- 
ing his trips are Robert Dickerson, 
William Delafield Cook and Fred Wil-> 
liams. From Irwin, Wanzenberg’s cli- 
ents bought a 1950s Williams canvas. 
This versatile artist made what Wan-_ 
zenberg calls “Cézanne-like landscapes” 
(though their palettes are more sub- 
dued)—and abstractions that are “a) 
marriage of, say, Twombly and Aborigi- 
nal patterning: edgy, dense and just 
plain lovely,” he comments. “To me it’s 
always important, when possible, to 
connect a house to its setting and con- 
text, and very little does this as power- 
fully as works of art.” . 
Wanzenberg’s final stop in Sydney is | 
Hordern House, the city’s premier anti- _ 
quarian bookseller. This warm, conviv-— 
ial shop is in many ways the incarnation — 
of the cross-cultural, cross-fertilized © 
country the architect has come to know 
and love. Specializing in material per-— 
taining to’exploration, travel and local 
fauna and flora, Hordern House brings 
books together with related paintings 
and prints. A visit might turn up a copy 
of A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean by Captain 
Cook; a rare eighteenth-century fish 
book published in Amsterdam (“pure 
art” is how Wanzenberg describes its 
vivid illustrations); a nineteenth-century 
German lithograph of a kangaroo; or a 
1920 copy of Dostoyevsky’s The Grand 
Inquisitor (in English translation) in an 
Art Déco vellum binding, which is the 
sort of precious volume an English im- 
migrant or traveler would have slipped 
into his steamer trunk many decades ago. 
Sydney, which will be hosting the 
Summer 2000 Olympics, is, as Alan 
Wanzenberg puts it, “no longer a back- 
water.” How so? “One clear way you can 
tell is that it’s becoming more focused 
on its place in the world historically. 
The books at Hordern House speak to 
that, as do many of the antiques and 
much of the artwork I’ve seen and ad- | 
mired during my visits. ) 
“For a long time Australia seemed to 
look elsewhere for its inspiration,” he 
continues. “Now it’s looking to its own 
past, and it’s beginning to appreciate its 
own resources and riches. Both are 
abundant in Sydney today.” 0 
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ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


REDISCOVERING THE AMERICAN ARTIST’S UNIQUE VISION 


By Avis Berman 


HEN PRACTICING ARTISTS BE- 
come inspired teachers, the 
full extent of their achieve- 

ments tends to be obscured by the repu- 
tations they earn as instructors and 
overshadowed by the fame of their best 
students. During their lifetimes they are 
known as pedagogues first and artists 
second; too often only death brings the 
reexamination required. 

To varying degrees this was the fate 
of Robert Henri, Charles Hawthorne, 
Hans Hofmann and Josef Albers, and it 
certainly was the lot of Arthur Wesley 
Dow (1857-1922), an American land- 
scape painter, printmaker and photog- 
rapher who taught two generations of 
painters, photographers, designers and 
potters. Kor years, even among special- 
ists, he was known chiefly as an impor- 
tant teacher of Georgia O’Keeffe. 

Born in Ipswich, Massachusetts, the 
son of a weaver, Dow was a poor boy 





who didn’t awaken to art until the age 
of twenty-one. By 1884 he had saved 
enough money for a trip to Europe, and 
after attending the Académie Julian in 
Paris, he moved to the art colony of 
Pont-Aven in 1885 to paint and etch en 
plein air. On a second trip to Brittany in 
the summer of 1886, he was a boarder at 
the celebrated Pension Gloanec at the 
same time as Paul Gauguin. Dow, a 
decorous man with a retiring disposi- 
tion who was wavering between the 
Barbizon School and Tonalism, appar- 
ently could not stomach Gauguin’s 
rough manners, let alone his Impres- 
sionist technique. 

He returned to the United States un- 
touched by the radical art being made 
so close to his own. However, he did see 
Ipswich in a new and appreciative light, 
precisely because it reminded him of 
France. The picturesque quality of the 
town, with its historic buildings, wind- 
ing river and flat salt marshes, became the 

continued on page 64 
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Color woodcut, circa 
1892; 42" x 6%s". Dow 
delineated the com- 
positional elements in 
an early work with a 
black-line block in 

a typical Japanese 
fashion. Hirschl & 
Adler Galleries, Inc., 
New York. 
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subject of cool, silvery-green landscapes. ; pte oe tee . oe pe me 
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York and Chicago, Dow was unhappy | ow ere oe ET x Lert: Color woodcut, 


with his progress as an artist. He was 
hamstrung by the conventions of West- 
ern naturalism but lacked the means to 
free himself from them. In the Boston 
Public Library in 1891, Dow came 
across a book of reproductions of color 
woodcuts by Hokusai, the Japanese 
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master of the medium. Shortly after this 
encounter, he went to the print room of 
the Museum of Fine Arts to study orig- 
inal works alongside Ernest Fenollosa, 
the museum’s curator of Japanese art 
and the country’s preeminent connois- 
seur of Asian culture. 

“There’s no doubt that this was the 
pivotal moment of Dow’s artistic ca- 
reer,” says Joseph Goddu, director of 
the department of American prints at 
New York’s Hirsch] & Adler Galleries 
and the organizer of a recent show of 
Dow’s prints. “It gave him an all-con- 
suming interest in things Japanese and 
unlocked the door to his innovations in 
design and composition. He began to 
flatten forms, suggest distance through 
tonal modulation instead of linear per- 
spective and develop a concern for pat- 





1893-95; 5" x 24". The 
artist’s notes record 
the development of a 
work in progress: at 
the bottom, “ground 
probably right... 
shore—green this val- 
ue but warmer.” The 
Annex Galleries, Santa 
Rosa, California. Far 
Lert: Dow circa 1908. 


FLoop TIDE 


Lert: Color woodcut, 
circa 1916; 6%s" x 8%". 
Line blocks disappear 
altogether in Dow’s 
later works. Here, 
forms are abstracted, 
space is flattened, and 


aE ; : pattern and color are 
tern.” After absorbing the basic ele- relied on for visual 
ments of Japanese design, which he and ets ie S 
Fenollosa later codified as line, form, Adler Galleries, Inc., 
New York. 


color and notan (the relation of areas of 
lights and darks), Dow skillfully applied 
those principles in creating lyrical vi- 
gnettes based on the environs of Ipswich. 


The vehicle for his experiments was 
the color woodblock, a medium previ 
continued 
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mented with a Japa- 
nese iris design. The 
Annex Galleries, Santa 
Rosa, California. 


BELOw: Color wood- 
cut, 1893; 9'%6" x 4%". 
A folio cover of ten 
Ipswich prints is orna- 





continued from page 64 

ously neglected by American printmak- 
ers, who had preferred etching. “Almost 
single-handedly Dow revived interest in 
color woodcuts and made them accept- 
able as a fine-art medium,” Goddu ex- 
plains. “He introduced it a generation 
before the Provincetown printmakers. 
Even in the 1890s Dow’s prints verged 
on abstraction and were fully engaged 
with formal properties.” 


Dow’s attitude toward the process of 


printing was also at odds with conven- 
tional practice. Just as he saw prints 
themselves as color experiments, he 
viewed their creation as painting with 
blocks. Because the notion of a repet- 
itive multiple edition was anathema, 
each of Dow’s impressions is unique. 
No color scheme ever stayed the same, 

continued on page 68 
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SHANTIES 


Lert: Color woodcut, 
1891-93; 5" x 2/4". 
Dow experimented 
with gray and pink col- 
oration, evoking tra- 
ditional Japanese 
sumi ink paintings, in 
a print closely related 
to his 1892 oil paint- 
ing of the same subject. 
Hirschl & Adler Gal- 
leries, Inc., New York. 
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CREEK 


Lert: Color woodcut, 
circa 1914; 444"x 7". 
The artist’s late works 
were larger and sim- 
pler in composition 
and palette. More 
evocative of mood than 
of place is a print that 
is among Dow’s most 
lyrical. Hirschl & 
Adler Galleries, Inc., 
New York. 
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and the artist not only varied colors 
from print to print, but he removed or 
added blocks, or laid them down in a 
different order, which eliminated or 
augmented black lines and layered the 
spaces in a modernist manner. 

“The artist surely learned something 
new every time he pulled a print,” says 
Goddu, “from how he altered color by 
even one tone to the way in which the 
pigment was put on the blocks. Is it 
loaded or brushed on lightly? Has the 
paper been moistened to make sure it 
soaks up as much of the color as possi- 
ble, or has it been left dry to ensure that 
the texture of the paper becomes a com- 
positional element in itself?” 

Dow never sold enough of his work 
to live comfortably, but teaching was his 
true vocation. It was how he could im- 
part the underlying elements of Eastern 
art—abstraction, simplification and 
harmonious synthesis of forms—and 
see them adapted to any creative en- 
deavor. “The subject is in you,” he 
would tell students, “nature giving only 
the suggestions.” 

In 1891 Dow established the Ipswich 
Summer School of Art, which offered 
courses in traditional crafts like weav- 
ing and ceramics as well as painting 
and printmaking. The school attracted 
hundreds of students across many dis- 
ciplines, and it closed in 1907 only be- 
cause Dow no longer had the time to 
devote to it. In 1895 he was invited to 
teach at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, and 
in 1898 he became a lecturer at the Art 
Students League in New York. A year 
later Dow published Composition, a 
manual of art and design exercises 
based on articles he had written for 
Pratt’s monthly bulletin. It was the bible 
of art classes for decades, going into 
twenty editions before the final printing 
in 1941. In 1904 he was invited to head 
the art department of Teachers College 
at Columbia University. 

Thousands of Dow students fanned 
out all over the country and spread his 
doctrine, but by the 1940s the visionary 
teacher had been forgotten. Bound up 
as he was with Japonism and the Arts and 
Crafts Movement, when - aesthetic 
currents faded from fashion, > did he. 

But what students they were! Kee! 
who signed up for Dow’s courses at C 
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lumbia, testified that he “helped me to 
find something of my own.... By this 
time I had a technique for handling oil 
and watercolor easily; Dow gave me 
something to do with it.” Max Weber, 
who went to Pratt, described Dow as his 
greatest teacher, writing, “He brought 
to our West the wisdom and aesthetic 
inspiration of the great Eternal East.” 
And because Dow was one of the first to 
realize that photography was a legiti- 
mate medium for artistic expression and 
encouraged his students to take it up, he 
was a mentor early on to Alvin Langdon 
Coburn and influenced the work of 
Gertrude Kasebier, Karl Struss and 
Clarence White—among the foremost 
members of the Pictorialist school— 
and later Barbara Morgan, a pioneer 
in dance photography. The leading ce- 
ramists of the era took his classes as 
well, including Adelaide Alsop Robin- 
eau and Margaret and Mary Overbeck, 
who founded the Overbeck Pottery in 
Indiana. Dow also encouraged and col- 
laborated with LaMont Warner, a Pratt 
student who went on to design Crafts- 
man furniture for Gustav Stickley. 

In 1977 the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Collection of Fine Arts (now 
the National Museum of American Art) 


“Almost single-handedly 
Dow revived interest 
in color woodcuts.” 


presented the first retrospective of 
Dow’s paintings since his death. Interest 
slowly began to stir, in tandem with 
what turned out to be the rebirth of the 
entire market for late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury American art. But the real cata- 
lyst was the renewed popularity of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement, which 
occurred about a decade later. As the 
fortunes of Arts and Crafts objects 
rose, so too did all who were associated 
with them. Indeed, Dow’s ties to out- 
standing figures in the fine and decora- 
(ive arts were an impetus behind a recent 
flurry of homages and rediscoveries. 
i'xhibitions have just closed in two New 
‘ork galleries, a California dealer is 
abov: to open another, and the Ameri- 







can Federation of Arts (AFA) is sponsor- ¥j 
ing a show traveling to four museums. 

At Manhattan’s Spanierman Gallery, 
Betty Krulik, a coordinator of its Dow 
exhibition, chalks up the artist’s com- J 
mercial blossoming to willed serendip- 
ity. The gallery has often gone after 
Dow paintings—when they have ap- 
peared. Gavin Spanierman, who has 
worked in the gallery for eleven years, } 
says he can’t remember handling more 
than ten canvases during that entire } 
period until the recent show, which } 
opened in November 1999. Recalls } 
Krulik, “The idea of doing something } 
major on Dow was hatched in 1990, } 
when we got a painting called The Blue } 
Boat and sold it to the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Once we saw how fine a } 
painter he was, we thought it would be 
exciting to pull the oils together, but it } 
took four or five years to locate enough 
good examples.” 

The show at the Spanierman, “Arthur 
Wesley Dow: His Art and His Influ- 
ence,” benefited from a richly contextu- 
al installation. The decorative setting — 
underscored, in Krulik’s words, “that 
Dow’s voice was so pervasive that he in- 
fluenced virtually every art form at the 
turn of the century.” Dow paintings, 
prints and photographs hung above 
Stickley and Frank Lloyd Wright furni- 
ture. Chests and sideboards were paired 
with ceramics from the Overbeck, Ded- 
ham and Newcomb potteries, and Dow 
students were represented by works on 
paper and photographs. The orienta- 
tion of the gallery’s show was somewhat ~ 
similar to that mounted by the AFA, titled 
“Arthur Wesley Dow and American Arts 
& Crafts,” which opened last July in 
California and can be seen at the Georgia 
O’Keeffe Museum and the Museum of | 
Fine Arts in Santa Fe until June 18. 

The Spanierman Gallery was sur- 
prised by the enthusiasm Dow gen-— 
erated. “People on our mailing list 
started coming in a month ahead of 
time to see what we had and to buy,” 
says Krulik. “We opened on a Tuesday, - 
and the Saturday before, we sold four 
paintings and two photographs. We_ 
were floored.” Along with private col- 
lectors, the Cincinnati Art Museum, the 
Detroit Institute of Art and the Met- 

continued on page 75 
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Edouard Cortes (1882-1969) Theatre du Vauduille, Daniel Ridgway Knight (1839-1924) Dejeuner dans les Champs, 
oil on canvas, 13”x 18”, signed. oil on canvas, 29”x 37”, signed, inscibed “Paris” and dated 1884. 
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ity works by noteworthy artists, single pieces 
or entire collections. 


THOMAS NYGARD GALLERY 


19T# AND 20T™ CENTURY AMERICAN ART 


27 EAST MAIN STREET ¢ BOZEMAN, MONTANA 59715 
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William Bradford 
“Sunset at Sea” 


oil on canvas 
32 x 48 inches 
signed & dated 1860 


1610 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach, California, 92663 


phone: (949) 642-7945 
fax: (949) 631-3161 
e-mail: vallejogallery @ earthlink.net 
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Mark Murray 


FINE PAINTINGS a 


980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
TEL 212 585-2380 WWW.ARTNET.COM/MMURRAY.HTML 


-Maspet WoopwarRD 
(American, 1871-1945) a 
0. Majne, ¢. 1920 
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A Emit Barsarini 
MONTMARTE FLOWER MARKET, 


www.caldwellgallery.com 
Paris (C.1920) 3 7 


On, 10 x 16 INCHES (c.1910-11) a 
WATERCOLOR, 12 X 18 IN. art@caldwellgallery.com 
> Car. Rats. #994 ote 
WILLIAM WALLACE GILCHRIST, JR. eS i : 
Tue Party Dress (c.1905) * YEAR-ROUND MAIN OFFICE 


4574 MEADOWRIDGE Roap 
AU J " a 7 
ie a ee Man ius, NY 13104 
WIRL WITH FLOWERS a ye 
(c.1905) SEASONAL SATELLITI i rep 
Ot, 24 x 20 INCHES IN N.PALM Beacn, FL 
+. 
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We WELCOME Your INQUIRY 
ESTABLISHED 1973 


OIL, 28 x 36 INCHES 


FRED WAGNER 
PENN SQUARE, Puit. (C.1915) 
Y On, 35 x 43 INCHES 





We ACTIVELY Buy 
© Fine AMERICAN & ne 
‘EUROPEAN: ARTWORKS, poet Caldwell 
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FINE ART DEALERS 
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Dan Ostermiller 


Exhibition: June 23 through July 31, 2000 


The Bearing Wall bronze 12 1/2" x 17 1/4" x 31" edition of 20 
Also Available 53 1/2" x 122 7/8" x 66 1/8" edition of 9 


Nedra Matteucci Galleries 


1075 Paseo de Peralta, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 505-982-4631 Fax 505-984-0199 www.matteucci.com 
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William 


J. Ottis Adams 
Oscar Berninghaus 
Franz Bischoff 
Ernest Blumenshein 
Jessie Arms Botke 
George Brandiff 
Maurice Braun 
Alice Chittenden 
William Clapp 
Alson Clark 

Colin Campbell Cooper 
Rinaldo Cuneo 
Paul De Longpre 
Maynard Dixon 


Call for complimentary 


We are al\ 


aa2 


Wendt -— 1930 





Jessie Arms Botke - 1935 
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Laguna Beach, Ca 92651 


(949) 497-3356 


Twenty-four years of selling quality 19" and 20" century art 


Beautiful Web Site...www.redferngallery.com 





PAINTINGS WANTED 


Highest Prices Paid 


Francis McComas 
M. Evelyn McCormick 
Alfred Mitchell 
Bruce Nelson 

Jules Pages 

Edgar Payne 

Agnes Pelton 

Bert Phillips 
Clayton S. Price 
Hanson Puthuff 
Joseph Raphael 
William Ritschel 
Granville Redmond 
Guy Rose 


E. Charlton Fortune 
John Frost 

John Gamble 

Leon Gaspard 
Percy Gray 

Armin Hansen 

E. Martin Hennings 
Victor Higgins 
Thomas Hill 
Clarence Hinkle 
Joseph Kleitsch 
Jean Mannheim 
Arthur Mathews 
Lucia Mathews 


Joseph Sharp 

William Silva 

Jack Wilkinson Smith 
T.C. Steele 

George Gardner Symons 
Jules Tavernier 

Mary Bradish Titcomb 
Walter Ufer 

Robert Vonnoh 
Marion Wachtel 
Elmer Wachtel 
William Wendt 

Orrin White 
Theodore Wores 


brochures and catalogues, or sign onto our mailing list at www.kargesfineart.com. 
ictively purchasing quality early California and American paintings. 
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1-800 185 P.O. Box 222091, Carmel, CA 93922 
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John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1925) 


For over fifty years, Spanierman Gallery, Ltc has been 
dedicated to dealing in the finest American paintings, drawings and 
sculpture of the nineteenth and twentieth century. 





Spanierman Gallery, LLC 


45 East 58th Street New York 10022 Tel (212) 832-0208 Fax (212) 832-8114 
E-mail gavin@spanierman.com Wwww.spanierman.com 
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Landscape Near Grasse, 1883-1884 Oil on canvas, 23% x 28% inches 


FADA| 





ALFRED WHEELER, JR. (BRITISH, 1852-1932), “Ladas” 


Oil on canvas, 20 x 24 in. Signed and inscribed ‘Ladas A Wheeler’, Lr. 





Richardson~Clarke Gallery 


38 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 
617-266-3321 Fax: 617-266-0086 







































Hugh Bolton Jones 
Summer Reflections 


Signed, Oil on canvas, 30 x 36 inches 
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Ian Peck 


FINE PAINTINGS LTD. 


Specializing in Sporting, 
Western, Wildlife and 
Marine Subjects of the 
19th and 20th Centuries. 


AU Mace met tcl ear eee Le Lae Sele 


980 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
Across from the Carlyle Hotel 
Tel. (212) 396-2442 
Va OAP CCE e 


www.artnet.com/ipeck.html 
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ROD KAGAN 


represented exclusively by 


ZAPLIN 
LAMPERT 
GALLERY 


| 652 Canyon Road 
Santa Fe, NM 
7501 
505 982 6100 
FAX 505 988 2142 


zlg@trail.com 












Totem | Bronze | 96 inches high 





For 100 years, two elegantly 
simple words have defined the 
Miele philosophy: Forever Better. 
These words are exemplified 
through Miele’s dedication to 
continuous improvement, and a 
passion for bringing technology to 
life through mastertul engineering. 
Forever Better finds fresh 
expression in the G879 SCVi 
Ay dishwasher. Innovation is revealed 
throughout every inch of this superb design. Its enormous 
capacity offers extra height for oversized plates and 
stemware, and its unique cutlery tray individually cradles 
and protects the finest silverware. VWhen a smaller load is 
required, the Miele Top Solo feature allows the use of the top 
basket and cutlery tray alone, saving time, energy, and water. 





With the soft touch Novotronic console discreetly integrated 
into the door's edge, access fo an unparalleled range of wash 
programs is right at your fingertips. Miele’s unique Update 
feature allows a service technician to reconfigure these wash 
programs right in your dishwasher, increasing longevity by 
taking advantage of future advances in detergents and 
dishware. Swathed in three layers of insulation, the sound of 
all this innovation at work is... supremely quiet 

After a century of Miele technological advances that have 
greatly enhanced our customers’ lives, the next centun, 
promises to be, well, Forever Better. To learn more about the 
Miele passion for innovation, call 800-579-1167 


Miele 


anything else is a compromise 


WWW. IT 





In a small village in Germany in 
1899, Carl Miele and Reinhard 
Zinkann founded a remarkable 
company based on a simple yet 
profound philosophy: |mmer 
Besser, or “Forever Better.” Miele, 
now a global company offering 
a diverse range of products to 
over 100 countries, stands firmly 
on this foundation of tradition and 
progress. “Forever Better” ex- 
presses not only the goal of 
continuous improvement, but also 
a fervent desire to keep one step 
ahead. This unquestioning objec- 
tive of offering its customers the 
highest standard of quality has 
been the guiding principle of 
Miele throughout its first century. 
loday, third generation descen- 
dants of the founders consider 
Immer Besser to be the bedrock 
of the Miele philosophy 


Distinguished by an astonish- 


ing record of product innovations, 





ADVERTISEMENT 


MIELE: A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 
100 YEARS IN THE MAKING 


Miele has always based technol- 
ogy and design development on 
one question: “How can we 
improve the quality of life through 


our products?” This quest to 


...Miele has always 
based technology and 
design development 
on one question: 
“How can we improve 
the quality of life 
through our products?” 


increase the performance of 
Miele appliances has resulted in 
many product innovations em 
ploying state of the art and, offen, 
first of its kind technology. Yet, it is 
real life solutions that differentiate 
Miele 

In a company manual, this dis- 


tinction is addressed with charac- 





teristic Miele forthrighiness* 
“In the long run, success is 
only possible if you accept 
personal responsibility for 
the quality of your products. 
Foresight and long term 
planning should not be 
overruled by faddish, super- 
ficial trends.” 

At Miele, a broad vision 
of the word “service” be- 
gins with the belief that it 
takes absolute reliability to 
win a customers confi- 
dence and loyalty — a com- 
pany’s 
assets. From research scien- 


most valuable 


fists, designers, and engi- 


neers to the men and 
women who sign their 
name fo every machine 


before it is allowed the 
Miele nameplate, all are 
encouraged to cherish and 
respect their contribution to 
Miele’s service offerings. 
Miele'’s highly trained team 
of service technicians and 
customer support specialists 
are the final links in the vast 
Miele 


upholding this service tradi- 


family” network 
tion on a daily basis 
Indeed, consumer confi- 
dence, based on Miele’s 
advanced products and 
expert service, has quietl 
evolved into worldwide re 
nown for excellence in tech- 
nology, design, and dura- 
bility. This 


UNSUTP¢ ssed qualily 


reputation for 


has 


earned through over one hundred 


devotion lo 


years of 


Besser 


been 


Immer 
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A century of 
] Y Miele innovation 


Carl Miele and Reinhard Zinkann 
found the company, original, 
producing cream separators 


1901 


First tub washing machine is 
introduced — an idea spawned 
by a butter churn 


ib yA 


Production of vacuum cleaners begins 


1929 


Europe's first electric dishwasher 


1956 


The first fully automatic 
washing machine 


1960 


The first fully automatic dishwasher 


1966 


Europe's first electroni 
tumble dryer 


1978 


The world's first dishwashers and 


ii 
“controlled 
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laundry systems controlled 
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The world’s first ovens designed to 


automatically adjust oven temperature 


a eMISACelel ei Mele mGUl 
Advanced Emission Guard™ and 
HEPA filter combination 


Miele opens new United Sk 


headquarters in Frinceton 





To speak with the authorizee 
Miele dealer nearest you, cah 
800-579-1167. 


the Miele credo that will 


guide the company into the next 


ration, and the next century 
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~ CUTLERY ~ 


VAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING ST. JOHN HOME STORES: Scottsdale Fashion Square * 480-425-7445 South Coast Plaza * 714-668-3700 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 1-877-755-8463 
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ART NOTEBOOK 
ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


continued from page 68 
ropolitan Museum of Art were pur- 
hasers. Listed prices for Dow’s can- 
ases ranged from $500,000 for The 
Destroyer (1911-13), a painting from his 
rst trip to the Southwest, where he was 
overwhelmed by the Grand Canyon, 
and $200,000 for Mount Hood (1917), 
another exploration of the grandeur of 
the West, to $28,000 for A June Morn- 
ing (1893), which celebrates a patch of 
brilliant sun on trees in Ipswich. Other 
paintings carried price tags of $45,000 
to $75,000. The artist was also an avid 
photographer of Ipswich, making cya- 
notypes of scenes whose shapes, angles 
and cropped framing often showed up 
in abstracted form in his woodblocks 
and paintings. These poetic blue-toned 
images, whose negatives Dow manipu- 
lated as he would a woodblock, were avail- 
able for between $1,500 and $4,600. 

While the Spanierman concentrated 
on paintings and the decorative-arts 
heritage, Dow’s achievement as a print- 
maker was probed in late 1999 by 
Hirschl & Adler. “Along Ipswich River: 
The Color Woodcuts of Arthur Wesley 
Dow,” an exhibition directed by Goddu 
that opened last October, consisted of 
sixty-eight color woodcuts created be- 
tween 1891 and 1918, fifteen photo- 
graphs, both cyanotypes and gelatin 
silver prints, and a small sprinkling of 
oils. “The number of prints available 
for exhibition was unprecedented,” says 
Goddu. “Until this year the prints only 
occasionally came up on the market, 
perhaps two or three at a time. We 
would have to scrape for a year or two 
to put together twenty images.” 

Why such abundance now? “Twenty 
years ago no one wanted to look at the 
work of this gentle, self-effacing man,” 
says Barbara Wright, a grandniece of 
Dow’s and one of several family mem- 
bers who have kept the bulk of his estate 
together. “I have letters from museums 
turning down offers of prints and paint- 
ings. The 1977 show in Washington, 
D.C., was very important, because art 
historians became aware of Dow. But 
the market didn’t know him. Then 
Nancy Green [a Dow scholar who cu- 
rated the AFA show] did her show at 
Cornell University in 1990, so things 
began to pick up, especially when the 

























Arts and Crafts came into the picture. 
But I waited for the right time—until 
someone fell in love with the material— 
and I was absolutely right.” 

The Dow family’s willingness to 
make so many prints accessible repre- 
sented an “unparalleled opportunity,” 
says Goddu. “We were able to show 
color variants for each image, which was 
so critical to what Dow was concen- 
trating on.” Most of the prints were 
offered at $4,000 to $12,000, save for a 
handful of scarce prints of historical 
importance or existing in one impres- 
sion. The rarer woodcuts were priced 
between $20,000 and $40,000. The re- 
sponse to Hirschl & Adler’s exhibition 
was “overwhelming,” says Goddu. “It 
was the most commercially successful 
print show we ever did.” 

Although Dow may have been the 
sleeper hit of the fall art season for 
Manhattan, in California he never com- 
pletely lost his luster. After his death 
in 1922, a Dow association was estab- 
lished in Los Angeles, which kept his 
name alive for decades, and Rudolph 
Schaeffer, a prominent art teacher based 
in San Francisco, taught Dow’s methods 
into the 1980s. 

“There’s been a cult following for 
Dow for over fifty years here, and the 
prints are sought after,” says Daniel 
Lienau, the director of the Annex Gal- 
leries in Santa Rosa, California. A spe- 
cialist‘in American color woodcuts, 
Lienau has been selling Dow’s prints for 
about thirty years. A show focusing on 
Dow’s woodcuts and the printmakers 
he influenced opens in March. “Dow’s 
importance cannot be overstated,” the 
dealer emphasizes. “He loosened things 
up considerably, and he did so much to 
inspire other people.” 

Dow’s philosophy, agrees Barbara 
Wright, “which encouraged others to 
fill their lives with beautiful ideas, was as 
important as his art.” In the artist’s own 
words, “Art is the most useful thing in 
the world, and the most valued thing. 
The most useful is always that which is 
made as finely as possible and completely 


. adapted to its purpose; the most valued 


because it is the expression of the high- 
est form of human energy, the creative 
power which is nearest the divine.” 0 
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URNS, PEDESTALS, TABLES, & GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


315 COLE STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 
PHONE 214-748-7437 FAX 214-748-7497 
WWW.ARCHIPEDCLASSICS.COM 


EXCLUSIVELY TO THE TRADE 
CATALOGUE: $10 





Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


NE DAY IN 1994 ROG- 

er McKechnie was 

boating on Lake Win- 
dermere, in England’s Lake 
District, and sailed past a 
hilltop house he admired. He 
later discovered that the 
house, known as Dove Nest 
when it was built toward the 
end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, was for sale, along with a 
few outbuildings and sixty- 
seven acres of meadows and 
woodland. He bought the 
property and, having recent 
ly sold his savory-snacks bu 
ness, Phileas Fogg, decid 
to turn the new acquisitio1 
into a small hotel. 

McKechnie’s hotel wo 

have ten bedrooms—tiv 
the main house, five in t! 
outbuildings—and would b« 
of a special kind: a private 
hotel. One or two people 
could book it, and then they 
would have the place to 
themselves—a choice made 


by Nicole Kidman and ‘Lom 


6 


Cruise several times while 
they were in London filming 
Eyes Wide Shut. Friends or 
business associates could re- 
serve it; whether six or six- 
teen people spent a night ora 
few days there, the unused 


THE SAMLING AT DOVENEST 


PRIVATE LUXURY IN THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 





rooms would remain vacant. 
‘The hotel would be run as an 
exclusive country estate. 

“Td stayed at Ackergill 
‘Tower in northern Scotland, 
which was run on that all-or- 


continued on page 78 








ABove: The Samling at + 
Dovenest is an intimate * 


country hotel in-En- 
gland’s Lake District. 
BeLow: A large fire- 
place warms the draw- 
ing room. Pierre Frey 
sofa and stool fabric. 




















AN AMERICAN ICON 





| found my heart. 
There's comfort here. 


Kick off my shoes. Be me. 
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A corporate job. A big tattoo. 


ItS just the way | am. 






AMERICANLEATHE R™ 


RELMO . 70 Styles. 70 Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 


Exceptional hides by Elmo For our dealer nearest you, call | -800°655 +5040 


Available through your designer. Lisben sectional ©2000 American Leather or visit our website at www.americanleather.com 











continued from page 76 
nothing concept, and I liked it, 
because when you were there, 
you could have complete pri- 
vacy,” McKechnie explains. 
“The stranger in the corner 
couldn’t eavesdrop on your 
secret business negotiations.” 

A special hotel required a 
special name. “We weren't too 
keen on calling it Dovenest,” 
says Peter Lawton, the general 
manager. “That sounded too 
much like ‘love nest.’ ‘Hide- 
away’ was a bit twee. ‘Retreat’ 
had a religious connotation. 
Fortunately, Roger had a 
friend who told him that the 
Cumbrian word for special 
gatherings was samling, and 
that seemed to fit perfect- 
ly.” The Samling at Dovenest 
it became. 

There had recently been a 





fire in the dining room of the 
main hous 
mal condi‘ 


1s in dis- 
hitec- 

tural firm 

Partnership « 

near the Scott 

brought in to g 

or. Amanda Rosa « 

who designed that ci 

elegant hotel, One | 

shire Gardens, was engag 

for the Samling. 
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THE SAMLING AT DOVENEST 


“T used to be a ‘chintzy’ de- 
signer, but I no longer am,” 
says Rosa. “What I like to do 
now is to choose one color per 
room and use it everywhere. 

ne room at the Samling is 
example. The wallpa- 
Ispread, the sofa, 

id table-skirt 

the imp bases 

e or blue and 


yms in the main 





Asove: The dining 
room, like all of the in- 
teriors, was designed 
by Amanda Rosa. LEFT: 


BELow: The south- 
eastern facade looks 
out to a terrace and 

flower gardens. The 


The Pym suite is one of 18th-century structure 
five in the main house. is mostly Georgian in 
Ralph Lauren bedcov- period but has early- 
ering and wallcovering. Victorian additions. 


house are named for the Cum- 
brian words for the numbers 
one to five—Yan, Tyan, Teth- 
era, Methera and Pym. 

“Nicole and ‘Tom went for 
the blue room, Tyan, most 
of the time,” recalls Lawton. 
“And they never drove up. 
They flew, landing on our 
private helipad.” 

Rosa wanted each room to 
be different, but, except in 





Tyan, she opted for subdued 
colors. “Bright colors are typi- 
cal of the Lake District, and I 
wanted something less com- 
monly seen, so for the other 
rooms I used reds, yellows and 
oranges,” she points out. “I 
selected fabrics that appeared 
to have been tea-stained so 
that they’d look as if they’d 
been there for a long time.” 

continued on page 80 





AXEL FABER 


Fine European Furnishings 


In 2000, AXEL FABER brings Europe’s finest casual 
furniture to the New World. Discover our Old World 
dedication to innovative design, superior craftsman- 
ship, and a level of customer service you've rarely 
experienced. For our catalog, mail the attached card 
or fax it to 805-899-2596, visit www.axel-faber.com, or 
call us toll-free 1-877-97-FABER. 
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Two decades of 
unparalleled 
price, quality, 

service and 
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Direct importers, 
selecting one-of-a- 
kind items for every 

room in your home 
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Worldwide shipping and 
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thru March 31 
60 East Third Avenue 
San Mateo, CA 94401 
650.344.5600 
Visit us at: www.mhantiques.com 
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Ceramic tile 
with black 

stained wood 
and polished 


copper bars 


Other models 

are available 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods 
ceramics, glass, 
mosaic tile and 


atural stone 


CaPSIS 


FOUNTAINS 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 
www.capsisfountains.com 
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MODERN CHINESE MASTER 


FATHER OF CHINA’S 
YUNNAN SHCOOL ART MOVEMENT 


“We pledge the highest level of integrity, service, 
and quality — My personal guarantee!” 


Rose Akguc Fingerhut, Co-owner Fingerhut Galleries 


FINGERHUT GALLERIE 
ESTABLISHED 1976 
> LA JOLLA, CA 800-774-2278 
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“Nowhere is the link between the artist and the untameable beast more apparent than in the Vollard Suite” 


PICASSO: COLLECTED WRITINGS, PREFACE BY MICHEL LEIRIS 
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. Opening Reception | 


460 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills 


Saturday, March 18, 2000, 6:30 — 9:00 PM 
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| Art on exhibit ee March 31 
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We have no crystal ball for the 
world that awaits. Just one promise. 


We'll be there. 
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rystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
vice and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruis- 
+ aboard the Six Star Crystal Harmony and 

stal Symphony. For a complimentary brochure, 
1 (800) 820-6663. 


lolland America Europe Cruises. Imagine cruis- 
y along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring fascinat- 
> lands—and unpacking only once. Reply today or 

1 (877)-SAIL-HAL, ext. 866 for brochures, videos 
d information. 


ITERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


Please send me all of the items in this category. 


Austravel. Leading specialists in travel to 

stralia. From flights and hotels to coach tours and 
hicle rental, Austravel’s experienced consultants will 
lor-make an itinerary to suit all budgets and require- 
ents. Call (800) 633-3404. 


Barbados. A Vacation Beyond Imagination. Stroll 
soft sand. Sail alongside flying fish. Distinct hotels 
d all inclusives await you. Call (888)-BARBADOS 
your travel agent to find out about the Barbados 
aper Saver Packages. Visit us at www.barbados.org 


Cayman Islands Department of Tourism. Relax 
ayman Islands style. Indulge in warm turquoise waters. 
joy fishing, sailing, snorkeling or shopping duty-free 
a place like nowhere else. Call (800) 346-3313 or 
sit www.caymanislands.ky 

Portugal. A country rich with historic, cultural, folk 
ritage. A compelling mix of the old and the new! Call 
00)-PORTUGAL or visit www.portugalinsite.pt 


JNITED STATES TRAVEL 


*Please send me all of the items in this category. 


«Arizona. To help plan your Arizona adventure, 

all for a free 96-page Arizona Journeys magazine, 
commodations directory and calendar of events at 
800) 239-0692 or visit our website at arizonaguide.com 


0*Beaver Creek. North America’s Grand Mountain 
esort™ offers European-style charm in a gorgeous 
ountain setting. For more information or reserva- 
ons, please contact us at (888) 632-9957 or visit 
ww.beavercreek.com 


1*The Borghese. Atlanta’s magnificent high-rise 
ondominium residence offering every amenity and 
n unparalleled level of attention to detail. Two- 
nd three-bedroom residences from $500,000 and 
enthouses from $1 million and up. 


2-The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious 
»ceanfront getaway. If ever there was a reason to 
dulge, this is it. For more information, call toll-free 
888)-BREAKERS. 


I3-The Club at Copperwynd. European-inspired 
est rooms offer luxurious amenities including custom 
urnishings, fine linens, fireplaces, and balconies from 
which to enjoy the serene mountain views in Arizona. 


i4-Delta Queen Steamboat Co. Discover Mark 
[wain’s America. 3-to 4-night genuine Steamboatin”” 
Vacations on America’s great heartland rivers. Free 
orochure, call (800) 215-0801 and mention code O1J. 


15+Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. Experience 
the luxury of this Five Diamond, southwestern resort 
featuring championship golf, tennis, Spa & Fitness 
Center and award-winning cuisine. For reservations, 
call (800) 344-4758. 


16+Fisher Island, Florida. Created by the Vanderbilts 
as their lavish winter estate. 75 years later, it has become 
the finest private club community in the world. Free 
literature. 


17+*Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort at Gainey 
Ranch. Offering a 21/2 acre water playground, 
championship golf, tennis, Sonwai Spa, Native 
American Learning Center, Camp Hyatt Kachina 
and four restaurants. 


18*Kea Lani Hotel, Suites and Villas. The ultimate 
playground for families, honeymooners and just about 
anyone who values space as a precious vacation com- 
modity. Heavenly white sands of Polo Beach are just 
steps away from the hotel’s 413 spacious suites and 37 
villas. Call (800) 882-4100 or visit www.kealani.com 


19+ Mariott’s Camelback Inn Resort, Golf Club & Spa. 
Five Star/Five Diamond resort features 453 casitas, 
a world-class spa, 36 holes of championship golf, 
three pools, seven restaurants and more. Visit us at 
www.camelbackinn.com 

20+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond 
hotel offers the epitome in personal service, elegance 
and comfort. Private lobby and elevators, fitness cen- 
ter, room service from Le Cirque, 24-hour/day butler 
service. Call (800) PALACE-T. 


21+The Peninsula Beverly Hills. The only Mobil 
Five Star and AAA Five Diamond award-winning 
hotel in Southern California. Discreetly nestled in 
beautiful landscaped gardens, within walking distance 
to Rodeo Drive in Beverly Hills. 


22°The Phoenix on Peachtree. Overlooking the 
heart of Buckhead in the most dynamic and exciting 
part of Atlanta, this extraordinary building is mak- 
ing a statement that will define the neighborhood. 


23-Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish- 
Mediterranean style boutique hotel nestled in 
Camelback Mountain between Old Town Scottsdale 
and the Biltmore area. Voted 1999 Grand Award 
Winner in Andrew Harper’s Hideaway Report. Visit 
us at royalpalmshotel.com 


24-San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Complete visitor kit to the celebrated City by the Bay 
and the home of the “World’s Best Restaurants” 
includes “Preferred Travel to San Francisco with Visa 
Guide” with 300 special offers. 


25+Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 
(800) 236 -7026. 

26+*Texas Tourism. For your free Texas travel 


guide, call (800) 8888-TEX, ext. 1560 or visit 
www. TravelTex.com 


27°Utah. Full-color travel guide to Utah’s scenic won- 
ders including photos, maps, destinations and accom- 
modations. For a free guide, call (800)-UTAH-FUN or 
visit Utah.com 


To receive any or all of the free travel brochures, call 
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Click Here 


Architectural Digest’s market- 
ing and promotion website, 
www.archdigest.com, 
features events, travel insights, 
sweepstakes and interactive 
reader surveys. Log in often 
to learn about special pro- 
grams designed exclusively for 
our readers. 


Architectural Digest invites you 
to the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Home and Studio Foundation’s 
26th Annual Wright Plus™ Housewalk 
on Saturday, May 20, 2000, 
from 9:00am to 5:00pm. Wright 
Plus offers interior tours of 
eight private residences and 
other buildings designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright and his 
contemporaries in Oak Park, 
Illinois. His home for 20 years, 
Oak Park is where Wright per- 
fected the Prairie Style and 
changed the course of modern 
architecture. 


Look for more information in 
Architectural Digest’s April 
issue, or call (708) 848-1976. 
Tickets go on sale March 1. 





continued from page 78 

Posh Spice and her husband, 
David Beckham, the English 
soccer player, stayed in Teth- 
era, a room in muted shades 
of burgundy, beige and cream. 
Rosa designed the head- 
boards and writing desks, the 
low and side tables and the 
armoires: ‘here was no space 
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HIE SAMLING AT DOVENEST 





for built-in closets, and ward- 
robes would not have been 
inappropriate in an eigh- 
teenth-century country house. 

In salvage yards all over 
England and Scotland, Rosa 
found the fireplaces for the 
bedrooms and public spaces; 
McKechnie bought a few an- 
tiques in northern England. 


the space to create a 
mezzanine area and 


exposed the original 
of Manmire, a.sepa- 


ren wing chair fabric. 


There is a fine Georgian ma- 
hogany corner cupboard in the 
drawing room and a tall, old- 
fashioned, whimsical bathtub 
in one of the outbuildings, the 
Bothy. The cottages, also in- 
dividually named, are suites, 
most with bedrooms above 
and sitting rooms below. They 
have a more rustic feeling: The 


Lerr: “We opened up 


slate wall,” Rosa says 


rate cottage. Ralph Lau- 





SS 
| 
BELOw: A pitched 
roof shelters the rustic 
bedroom of the Bothy 
cottage. Bottom: The ~ 
hotel is situated amid 
meadows and woods 
that fan out above 
Lake Windermere. 


wall behind the bed in Man- 
mire, for instance, has been} 
exposed to reveal the original | 
slate. It has its own terrace * 
and is the building nearest' 
the spa, which has a superb} 
view of Lake Windermere, a \ 
serene sheet of water that is ¥ 
the biggest lake in England. | 
continued on page 82 | 








Intelligent bath storage 


is the essence of Robern 


Designlogic™ mirrored 


cabinetry. Ingenuity is 


disguised in beauty with 


distinctive looks, flatter- 


ing lighting options, extra- 


deep capacity, built-in 


defogger and convenience 


outlets. Available through 


your design professional. 


1 888 5 ROBERN, Ext 1030 
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MANHATTAN 
ART & ANTIQUES 
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The Nation’s Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Paintings, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d’Art. 


Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 


PRESENTS 


children. By the mas- 
We ter, YABU MEIZAN, with 
signature cartouche on 
Le reverse. Diameter, 8.5". 
7 Meiji Period. 


FLYING == CRANES 
ANTIQUES tp 


Antique Arts of Japan 
1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 « Galleries 55, 56 & 58 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-4600 * Fax: 212-223-4601 « E-Mail: flyingcranes@earthlink.net 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 * www.the-maac.com * E-Mail: info@the-maac.com 
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Introducing our 
all new line of 
cast stone mantels 


Write or call 
for free catalog 


800-600-8336 


5400 Miller Ave. 
Dallas, TX 75206 


products to the trade. 
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continued from page 80 
Some guests go to the Samling for bus- 
iness conferences. They attend meetings 


in the boardroom and send and receive | 
e-mail and numerous faxes and rarely | 
escape their ringing cell phones. Other | 


guests, who come for birthday parties, 
weddings or vacations, walk the grounds, 


play croquet or shop in the stone-built | 
town of Ambleside. Or they may visit © 


the area’s literary attractions, among 
them Dove Cottage in Grasmere, where 
William Wordsworth lived from 1799 
to 1808; Rydal Mount, between Amble- 
side and Grasmere (Wordsworth’s home 
from 1813 until his death in 1850, it still 
belongs to the poet’s descendants); John 
Ruskin’s residence in Brantwood; and 
the Beatrix Potter Gallery in Hawks- 
head, where some five hundred of the 
watercolors and drawings that illustrated 
the artist’s books are displayed in a build- 
ing that was once her husband’s office. 
Guests at the Samling may use a neigh- 
boring hotel’s pool, sauna and health club. 
Horseback riding, pike fishing and clay- 
pigeon shooting are easily arranged. 
The Samling’s dining room has space 
for only one large oak table, and everyone 
eats together; there are no set mealtimes. 
Menus are sent out to guests before 
their arrival. The chef has prepared ele- 
gant dinners of lamb and sea bass and has 
filled requests for simple meals, such as 
Cumbrian sausage and mashed potatoes, 
mushy peas, and baked beans on toast. 
Guests are also asked in advance to name 
their favorite flowers and composers. 
Seven couples were due to arrive at five 
o'clock on a recent Saturday afternoon for 
a two-night stay. At four forty-five, logs 
were ablaze in the fireplaces. Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz was playing in Methera, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in F Mi- 
nor in Pym. Outdoors, a soft rain fell on 
wildflowers, and sheep grazed in pastures 
—a scene that appeared unchanged since 
Wordsworth “wandered lonely as a cloud” 
in the Lake District two centuries ago. J 





The Samling at Dovenest 
Ambleside Road 
Windermere, Cumbria LA23 1LR 
England 
Telephone 44-15394-31922 
Fax 44-15394-30400 
E-mail infoethesamling.com 
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CRYSTAL CHANDELIER SALE 


Save up to 58% off retail. Request QUALITY International 
Designer Name Brand james x moder Crystal Chandeliers 
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AUTHOR PAUL GERVAIS CULTIVATES. TUSCANY 


A GARDEN IN LUCCA 


Text by Paul Gervais/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


LIVE IN SOMEONE ELSE’S 
fulfilled dream. 

The things you want the 
most in life you rarely get; 
when you don’t want some- 
thing, when it’s never even 
occurred to you to want Ves 
then it falls right in your lap. 

That’s the way it is with 
houses. Sometimes. 

| grew up longing for a 
white clapboard New En- 
gland Colonial with shifting 
plank floors, wainscoting and 
a row of crown-glass win- 


dowpanes over the door. If 


I never wanted a sixteenth- 
century rose-colored Italian 
hunting lodge in the hills 
of Lucca, it’s only because | 
never knew such things ex- 
isted—we don’t have them 
in North ‘Tewksbury, Massa- 
chusetts, where | grew up. 

I'd never imagined that 
| would one day make my 
home in the lush countryside 
of ‘Tuscany, and that this 
home of mine would include 
sixty acres of land, half of it 
pinewood, half farmed, and 
that it would be three houses, 
in fact, nestled together in 
a cluster like a little \ illage. 


i 


But the most unlikely thing 
I’ve ever come to possess in 
my life of longing for that 
which never came my way is 
the garden I keep. J have a 
garden Now | never ever 
wanted th 





It was 1981 when my com- 
panion, Gil Cohen, and I 
first laid eyes on Villa Mas- 
sei, Count Sinebaldi’s Renais- 
sance country house ten min- 
utes away from the ancient 

continued on page 86 
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Top: Paul Gervais, 
whose new book is 

A Garden in Lucca, 
bought the 16th-cen- 
tury Villa Massei in 
Tuscany “on im- 
pulse.” ABove: The 
orange garden. 
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continued from page 84 

walled city of Lucca. The 
property was then in British 
hands, but its recently wid- 
owed owner had decided to 
sell. What new and sudden 
fantasies the prospect of buy- 
ing such a place evoked! I 
saw myself living off the 
fruits of the land: the berries, 
the apples, the peaches, the 
cherries, the persimmons, 
the figs, the grapes—I could 
go on. I saw myself wan- 


dering the grand halls and 


Bexow: In the Italian 
garden, a 150-year- 
old plum tree stands 
over box hedges (cary- 
opteris grows in the 
centers). Terra-cotta 
oil jars contrast with 
the geometric planting. 


rooms of this house like By- 
ron in his Ravenna palace, 
my head full of metaphor, 
my library growing, my man- 
uscripts turning inevitably 
into published bool:s, my to- 
mMatoes into conser 

Gil and I bought th« place 


in the cool, reckless b| of 


an eye, few questions assed. 
Soon it was too late for ma- 
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ture second thoughts and 
a sensible change of mind. 
The journey had begun. 

Enter the present. Here’s 
my library, here are my 
books, here are the tomato 
preserves, red and luscious 
and vacuum-packed in clear 
glass jars. 

It has always seemed to me 
that this house and its garden 





A GARDEN IN LUCCA 





are one. Lucca has hundreds 
of villas far more princely 
than mine might seem to the 
untraveled eye; this city is fa- 
mous for them. But I know of 
very few such houses that 
have the kind of relationship 
to their sites that mine does. 
Rather than sitting pom- 
pously on a pedestal in cold 
remove from its grounds, my 


Lert: “Almost none 
of this was here,” Ger- 
vais says of his numer- 
ous gardens. A canopy 
of wisteria leads to a 
16th-century grotto. 
BELOw: Potted lemon 
trees dot the property. 


house is iz the garden, o 
the garden. 

I think of my entrance hall | 
as a kind of garden portal, 
something you pass through 
quickly en route from gar- 
dens freshly remembered to 
gardens not yet seen. It’s anj 
all-white room with stone} 
fruit-filled vases on plinths; 
it stands on its neutrality, a) 
quiet passage. 

I often say to guests at 
the front door, “Come in... 
and then out!” Moments lat- 


er they’re in the loggia: a gar- 
den with a roof, really, five 
high arches and four Tuscan- 
order columns of pietra sere- 
na, the local gray stone used 
to embellish the more im- 
portant buildings here. There 
are plants in terra-cotta pots 
positioned about the wicker 
furniture that sets this stage 

continued on page 88 
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continued from page 86 

for open-air summer life: eat- 
ing, entertaining, cats in the 
black bamboo and swallows 
in the eaves. 

When we first took up 
residence here, this loggia, 
the only notable architectur- 
al feature of an otherwise 


plain, even somewhat aus- 
tere, house, was walled in. In 
the early part of the last 
century (the twentieth) the 
then padrone, a gynecologist, 
annexed the space for his 
clinic. But Gil and I had 
no need of this additional 
interior square footage; the 


house already had seventeen 
rooms without it. The out- 
lines of the arches and a bit 
of the supporting columns 
were clearly visible on the fa- 
cade, and so we knew what 
we were getting into when 
we knocked out the walls, 

continued on page 90 


ABOVE: An ancient 
cedar of Lebanon 
graces the terrace. BE- 
Low: The site covers 
60 acres of farmed 
and wooded hillside. 
Beyond is San Gius- 
to di Compito. 
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restoring the loggia to its antique, rustic 
grandeur. It’s the most important bit of 
restoration we’ve done here, well worth 
all the dust and pneumatic headaches. 

At its threshold is a shaded garden 
under a mantle of wisteria working its 
way up a wrought iron pergola. Beyond 
stands the grotto: a temple of pagan 
memories, a folly of frightening, ironic 
beauty. Its five stone masks, spewing 
spring water, are enshrined in niches of 
lava rock. Its pink fagade, rigid with sol- 
id geometry (columns in relief and lon- 
ic capitals), shimmers in its temporal 
perfection—I never could have had this 
dream in New England. 

Off to the right there’s a century-old 
camphor tree, rare in these parts. On 
the other side is my orange garden. A 
cruciform-based parterre of dwarf box 
is the setting for eight mopheads of 
Citrus mitis, the Panama orange, stand- 
ing tall in festooned terra-cotta pots. 

But the garden, like an enfilade of 
rooms, beckons with its views of dis- 
tant, further gardens, a few new themes, 
some variations on those already heard. 
The rose garden is the next transition 
space, but this one invites you to tarry. 
The delicate pink New Dawn climbs a 
stone retaining wall built by one of the 
Sinebaldi counts in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At its foot are the antique rose 
Cuisse de Nymphe Emue, with its ex- 
pensive perfume, the deep mauve Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, the face-powder- 
pink Souvenir de la Malmaison and the 
purple-petaled Charles de Mills. There 
are a few modern David Austin roses as 
well: the yellow Graham Thomas and 
the bold pink Gertrude Jekyll. 

The broad, fully enclosed green 
room beyond is the Italian garden. | 
built it myself just six years ago, but it’s 
beginning to look as if it’s always been 
there. Sixteen planting beds are walled 
in knee-high with clipped box hedges; 
a pair of terra-cotta oil jars, their round- 
ed shoulders shrugging in the midst 


' of all those angles, create focal points. 


n September, the eight central hexago- 
| beds become eight leavened cush- 
ns of caryopteris, their dusty blooms 

bor terminal panicles over a blur 

grav leaves. 
(ew ster and you're out of there 
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through an arch of sweet bay. The semi- 
formal orchard, a viale of thirty-six 
Rennes du Marché cherry trees, sug- 
gests“a stroll through your earliest pas- 
toral memories. In spring, fugacious 
white blooms form a Gothic arch, a gal- 
lery promenade whose destination is an 
urn on a plinth in a bed of blue German- 
ica irises. In late winter, the young bare- 
limbed cherries wade in deep floods 
of yellow and white narcissuses, and in 
March, the wall on the uphill side is lined 
with a thousand white-bearded irises. 

A brief descent along an old stone 
road brings you to a huge rectangular 
meadow, a simple path mown precisely 
down its center. Wildflowers are the 
show here in spring, but the views to the 
Apuan Alps in the distance sometimes 
succeed in stealing it. 

So now that you’ve made the loop, 
you're at the edge of the front garden, 
a sweep of lawn lined with box hedges 
behind which loom, beneath cypresses, 
a wild plum and a Judas tree, silver- 
leafed phlomises and salvias and Verbas- 
cum. The plantsman finds much diver- 
sion here in a three-hundred-year-old 
Sisyphus tree, all wretched and thorny, 
like something a not-terribly-wicked 
witch would grow. If my secret gar- 
den is Italian in concept, then this front 
garden is English, as the Italians rare- 
ly collect plants in bordering beds. 

But a French friend recently said that 
it all looked “very Connecticut.” I didn’t 
quite know how to take that, though 
I’m sure there are lots of lovely gardens 
in New England. This ponderous re- 
mark of his reminded me that we bring 
our own cultures with us when we move 
great distances. An Italian friend once 
said that my sa/one, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury-style room I'd always thought of 
as quite Lucchese, looked “classically 
American.” Was he thinking of the 
White House? Or was he thinking of 
those chalky white Colonial rooms in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, rooms full of Chip- 
pendale and Queen Anne highboys, the 
rooms I’d once so admired as a child 
dreaming about the house I’d one day 
have when I grew up? 

In the eyes of certain observers, ap- 
parently, I have that house after all. 0 
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Southwest. Be here now and experience Native American heritage and activities transport you to a place where the serene and the exhilarating 
Old West nostalgia, striking desert beauty and world-class golf. Blessed renew your spirit. For a complimentary Scottsdale Destination Guide, 
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The rugged beauty of Arizona's "living desert" meets the comfortable southwestern elegance of Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort. Explore 
the natural desert sights in and around the resort - a colorful array of date palms, cacti, and wild flowers framed by the majestic McDowell 
Mountains. Enjoy the many amenities, including a 2 1/2 acre water playground, sand beach, 27 holes of championship golf, world-class 
tennis, the Sonwai Spa, the Native American Learning Center, Camp Hyatt Kachina for children ages 3 - 12, and an international art collection. 
For dining, experience four distinctively different restaurants. 

Experience the Hyatt touch in the heart of the southwest. For reservations, call (480) 991-3388 or 1-800-55-HYATT. 
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A visit to the Royal Palms confirms that privacy is, indeed, the ultimate luxury. 
Appointed in Old World Mediterranean style, Royal Palms is adorned with 
enchanting stone walkways curving amongst manicured courtyards, antique 
fountains and romantic gardens, which offer tropical flowers, centuries-old 
benches and peaceful privacy. Likewise, rooms and casitas weave an intimate 


atmosphere — decadent, soothing and perfect for quiet repose. 





en gpa = 8 a NR Ay For more information or to book a reservation, call 1-800-672-6011. 
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come be the guest of royalty 
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Greeted by the colors of earth, old stone and saguaro cactus, you 


sense you've come upon a great, luxurious estate. Welcome to the 


a 


Fairmont Scottsdale Princess, the ultimate desert oasis. This breath- 


taking 450-acre AAA Five Diamond resort features 650 spacious rooms 
| and casitas, complete recreational facilities, PGA championship golf, 
three heated pools, seven tennis courts, and a Spa & Fitness Center. 


Sete 


You'll also dine like royalty in any of three world-class, award-winning 
restaurants. Feast on Mediterranean and southwestern cuisines, as 


well as the best steaks and seafood in town. 





For more information or to book accommodations, please call the 
Fairmont Scottsdale Princess at 800-344-4758. 





indulgence southwestern style 


Marriott's Camelback Inn, Golf Club & Spa, Arizona's only Mobil 
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Five Star, AAA Five Diamond award-winning resort, offers you an 

unparalleled Southwest resort experience. Relax in a luxuriously 

appointed casita offering spectacular views from your private 

patio or balcony. Pamper yourself at the most expansive resort 

spa in the Southwest. Play the exciting new Arthur Hills-designed | 


course at the 36-hole Camelback Golf Club. In all the world, 

there's only one. That's Marriott's Camelback Inn. 

For more information or to book accommodations, please | 
call Marriott's Camelback Inn toll-free at 1-800-24-CAMEL. 


























Long known for its natural wonders, Arizona is also home to the glories of 
fine living. The state’s metropolitan areas, including Greater Phoenix in the 
Valley of the Sun and Tucson, are renowned for their fine resorts and hotels 
offering gracious accommodations, exemplary service, and outstanding ameni- 
ties. Many visitors partake of the Arizona golf experience, which is an engag- 
ing blend of challenging play and spectacular scenery. The fine arts are cele- 
brated in grand theaters, historic museums, and enchanting galleries. 
Shopping includes upscale malls, antique galleries, and exquisite boutiques, 
while dining can encompass anything and everything from cowboy fare to 
international cuisine. All told, there is every indulgence you could want in the 
Grand Car Co | feast to your heart's content 

For more informat ynta 1 Office of Te'irism at 1-800-239-0692 


or visit our website at arizonaquide 
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Nestled in the mountains of Scottsdale and Fountain Hills, CopperWynd provides an intimate retreat unlike any other 
in the Southwest. The 26,500 sa. ft. European-inspired Country Club and 32 room Inn offers Members and Inn guests 
exceptional amenities including a gourmet restaurant, luxurious full-service Spa with calming steam saunas and therapy 
pools. World-class tennis staffed by prestigious Peter Burwash International. An expansive state-of-the-art fitness 
center. Mountainside pools and a poolside bar & grill. Exclusive privileges at nearby golf courses and much more. 


The Inn features spacious suites with lavish appointments including handmade furniture, Italian marble fixtures and a 
gas burning fireplace. Every suite also has an intimate private balcony with breathtaking mountain views. In addition, 
spacious 2 and 3 bedroom Villa homes are available for short-term rentals. 


Experience “life as it was meant to be.” Discover the OE a, 
TF 
extraordinary world of CopperWynd today. For Inn = 
reservations or Country Club membership C Oo P > &£ *] WY N -D 


information, visit www.copperwynd.com 


or call 480.333.1900. Country Club & Sun 


Country Club Communities, ©2000 Sun Tech Development, LLC. (A C3 International/Pinnacle Diversified Partnership) 
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PARSING THE MICROSOFT DICTIONARY 
A CORPORATION’S INFLUENCE MOVES BEYOND TECHNOLOGY 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


Language is changing more 
quickly than ever before, bring- 
ing our global family closer than 
at any time in history. The En- 
carta World English Dictio- 
nary is the first to bring U.S. 
English to the world, and con- 
versely, to bring World English 
to the United States.” 
—A Microsoft Encarta 
press release 


HE CLAIM ABOUT BE- 

ing first is unfounded. 

The Oxford English 
Dictionary includes among 
its three hundred thousand 
entries words of every origin 
from wherever English is 
spoken in whatever dialect, 
argot or slang. Nevertheless, 
the publication of a new dic- 
tionary by a corporation like 
Microsoft, which is in a posi- 
tion to put it on every desk 
and in every computer every- 
where, is a significant event. 
Dictionaries have been known 
to shape opinions, attitudes 
and politics, which may be a 
matter of importance to this 
gigantic, if controversial, cor- 
poration doing business the 
world over. 

The dictionary can be pur- 
chased at a bewildering vari- 
ety of quite reasonable prices 
as a CD-ROM, as an Internet 
service, in hardcover and 
bundled with other Micro- 
soft products, such as its atlas 
and its encyclopedia. 

Dictionaries of the ver- 
nacular language, as the so- 
cial thinker Ivan Illich has 
pointed out, are coeva 
the rise of the Europea: 
tional state. The standard 
tion of speech and spell 
under the control of a ce: 
tralized government is n 
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small power. Thus it is not 
entirely accidental that the 
people’s English somewhere 
along the line became the 
“King’s English.” Now, of 
course, the question is, does 
it become Microsoft’s En- 
glish, and if it does, what 
does that portend? 

English was late in having 
a first authoritative dictio- 
nary. In Italy, where a ver- 
nacular nationalism had tak- 
en hold early, the Accademia 
della Crusca published its 
six-volume dictionary in 1612. 
After fifty-five years of la- 
bor, the Académie Frangaise 
published its dictionary in 
1694. Meanwhile, in England 
there was ne official dictio- 
nary, only books containing 





lists of unusual words that 
the compilers thought read- 
ers might not know. 

Then, on June 18, 1746, a 
group of bewigged men of 
trade took breakfast at the 
Golden Anchor in London. 
One of them was Samuel 


Johnson; the others were 


booksellers. They met to sign 
an agreement with Johnson 
to write them a dictionary. 


here were five booksellers 
rta ¥ was 
they ' ) 
risk in 
r out the 


that the globe-girdling, En- 
glish-speaking Britain wanted. 
When the great work ap- 
peared on April 15, 1755, the 
exhausted author of what has 
been called the single most 
amazing piece of scholarship 
done by one person wrote in 
the preface that “the English 
Dictionary was written with 
little assistance of the learned, 
and without any patronage of 
the great; not in the soft ob- 
scurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter of academ- 
ick bowers, but amidst in- 
convenience and distraction, 
in sickness and sorrow.” 
Johnson’s dictionary, which 
was to remain for the well 
bred and the well read the 
dictionary of the language 
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for a century, was also the 
standard of language for a 
British ruling class in the 
throes of building a stupen- 
dous empire. It instructed 
the upper ranks of society in 
how to speak and therefore, 
implicitly, in social and polit- 
ical rights and wrongs. As 
such it reflected the classical 
tastes and education of the 
men and women who came 
to rule the nineteenth-centu- 
ry world. It did not, however, 
reflect the language of the 
Industrial Revolution, na- 
scent modern capitalism and 


the new commercial forms of 
social organization driving 
this revolution. 

In the United States, sev- 
eral generations after the 
publication of Johnson’s work, 
Noah Webster brought out 
his dictionary of American 
English, which he took to be 
the proper language for the 
young republic he so loved. 
Many of the spelling and 
pronunciation differences 
between American and Brit- 
ish English are attributed to 
Webster’s dictionary. Yet it 
remained for a self-taught 
Scottish genius named James 
Murray to bring into exis- 
tence the politically neutral 
and incomparable Oxford En- 


glish Dictionary, which makes 


no attempt to tell its users 
how to speak or think but 
contains all the words in the 
language, past and present, 
everywhere that English has 
been or is written or spoken. 
There is simply nothing” 
like the OED, and whether > 
you prefer it may depend as 
much on your politics as it 
does on the differences in the 
way the two CD-ROMs are 
designed. The Encarta is more 
of a light show, while the 
Oxford, whose CD-ROM is 
available in Europe but has 
not yet been distributed in 
the United States, is strictly 
business in the old-fashioned 
sense. It leaves the user to 
dope out the pronunciation 
from the phonetic symbols, 
while the Encarta will say the 
word out loud if you click the 
button. In the language of 
lexicographers, the Oxford 
is a descriptive dictionary, 
and the Encarta is a pre- 
scriptive one: The OED gives 
you the pertinent informa- 
continued on page 98 
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When Bose® began building factory- © 
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conventional wisdom believed the 
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continued from page 96 
tion, and the Encarta gives you a lecture. 

Encarta makes no bones about what 
it is. “I think we’re probably more pre- 
scriptive in terms of usage than even 
the American Heritage,” says Anne 
Soukhanov, the dictionary’s U.S. gen- 
eral editor. As a professional lexicog- 
rapher who has held major editorial 
positions with Merriam-Webster and 
American Heritage, Soukhanov knows 
whereof she speaks. 

“Times have changed even since 1993 

or 1992, when the third edition of The 
American Heritage Dictionary came out,” 
Soukhanov observes. “That was the one 
I was the executive editor of, and at that 
time, in the mid-eighties and early 
nineties, we realized that we had to in- 
clude some changes when we were re- 
doing the entire dictionary. We had to 
cover issues of gender equity and racial 
issues, so we made a big effort not to use 
gender pronouns. We’d use ‘person’ or 
‘one’ or ‘somebody’ or ‘his or her,’ and 
some of the critics took us to task for 
that, believe it or not. But it’s the way of 
the world now.” 

Soukhanov sees the Microsoft dictio- 
nary being used by people of a different 
temperament and formation from dic- 
tionary users of the past. They need a 
dictionary that tells them how to be- 
have, a nanny book, if you will: “The 
truth is that with the changes now oc- 
curring—with people using e-mail, with 
a sort of coarsening of rhetoric that 
anybody who hasn’t been in a coma 
knows about—people seem to feel that 
once they get on a computer or a fax 
machine or a phone, they can say what- 
ever they want. ‘It’s my phone, my key- 
board, my language, I have the attention 
span of an ant, I have the patience of a 
firecracker, I’m going to say and do 
whatever I want.’” 

Soukhanov almost seems to be saying 
that, although thousands of advanced 
scientific and other technical terms will 
be found in the Encarta, it’s a reference 
book for children, for immigrants, for 
people who don’t know their way 
around or who need a lot of crackle, 
snap and pop before whatever it is pen- 
etrates the old cranium: “We noted a 
downturn in people’s use of the lan- 
guage, and that’s why, for example, in 
the entry for relevant, you'll find a usage 
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note about false spelling and false pro- 
nunciation of the nonword revelent, 
which actually seems to be making the 
rounds of Capitol Hill committees. One 
senator used it, and then it was picked 
up by everybody else.” Thus the dictio- 
nary has something of the attitude of 
H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage but without the atmo- 
sphere of serenely authoritative, upper- 
class scholarship that Fowler gave his 
very useful book. 

Perhaps because the Microsoft execu- 
tives who ordered it up expected some- 
thing that seemed the ne plus ultra of 
modernity and contemporary speech, 
the dictionary is at pains to give its users 
today’s words today, even if it includes 
some words that may not be around in a 
few years. Soukhanov argues that such 
words must go into the dictionary. 
“They do exist as linguistic artifacts that 
are constantly being said, if not written 
as often as they’re being said. People 
do need to know how to spell them 
and what they mean and what their 
etymology might be. But they’re clear- 
ly marked ‘slang.’ The same thing 
would hold true for wag-the-dog syn- 
drome, which will probably stay in the 
language as long as historians and oth- 
er people are relooking at the Clinton 
administration.” 

She does have some doubts about 
how long certain locutions will stick 
around, however. “I think Monicagate 
will live for another ten years. I would 
guess that down the line it may be de- 
leted, but there were people who said 
that Ms. was never going to make it. 
And there were people who said that the 
gate in Watergate would never become a 
defined suffix—in our little insular 
world, all the etymologists and linguists 
said, ‘Well, you know, it’s not a suffix 
like ness or ism.’” 

If you go through the Encarta, you 
will find some words that seem to have 
gone out of their short existences even 
before the dictionary was launched. 
(thetto blaster is an example. Another en- 
tv. Dayton Accords, strikes this reader as 


a proper name, not really a word, and as 
more appropriate to a specialized book 
on late-twentieth- century diplomacy, 
not a dictionary of the English lan- 
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continued from page 98 
guage. It seems as though the Encarta 
teeters on the edge of becoming old- 
fashioned and out-of-date weeks after 
its debut, a throwaway dictionary for a 
throwaway society—except that be- 
cause this is an electronic product, there 
isn’t much to throw away. 

Its editor explains that this is not 
a book meant to last but one scheduled 
to have a short life and then be up- 
dated. “I’ve been in the business about 
thirty years, and it used to be that 
abridged desk dictionaries, such as this 
one, came out every ten years. ‘Uhat 
was because of the slowness of gather- 
ing information on new words—there 
was no Internet, there was no e-mail, 
there was none of that instant commu- 
nication in those days. Now it’s moved 
to about seven years, and it’s probably 
going to truncate even further.” One 
of the most used paths to profitability 
in electronics is to sell the product 
the first time at a moderate price and 


then hook the customer for a contin- 
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uous stream of updates, upgrades and 
catch-ups. 

‘To use the catchword, this is a post- 
industrial dictionary, a work that gives 
the impression, if one were to judge by 
which people have their photographs 
reproduced in it and which people 
don’t, that the world began around 
1975. There are photographs of croon- 
ers, rap singers and beboppers. Buddha, 
who is cool in the best circles in the 
United States just now, rates a picture, 
as do Mick Jagger and Germaine Greer, 
but not Jesus, not Socrates, not Des- 
cartes, not Isaac Newton. There are no 
scientists without whose work there 
would be no Microsoft, no industrial- 
era—let alone post-industrial-era—sci- 
entists like Willard Gibbs, Enrico Fermi 
and James Watson. 

“It was simply done to keep the 
global balance, the gender balance, the 
subject-matter balance, that we were 
seeking,” Soukhanov explains. “For ex- 
ample, Barbara Walters is in there 


because she’s made a major contribu- 
tion to the advancement of women 
in broadcasting.” 

Whatever one’s opinion about the se- 
lection of people and events that are 
highlighted, the Encarta contains so 
many nondictionary items that the work 
has the feel of an almanac. Since it is 
useless as an almanac for lack of enough 
factoidy kinds of entries, one might 
suppose this puzzling array of nondic- 
tionary material is there for other rea- 
sons. Anne Soukhanov’s words might 
supply a hint: 

“When we see English becoming the 
lingua franca of the world, and when we 
see that one and a half billion English 
speakers are out there, I see state power, 
[ see commercialization, I see pop cul- 
ture, | see Hollywood, I see corporate 
power all being the dynamics that pro- 
pel English into center stage. Whether 
people really like it or not is not an is- 
sue; they know that they have to speak it 
in order to succeed.” 0 
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Ray Smith, Infierno, 1991. Oil, charcoal, pencil on wood, 96 x 192 inches 
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PALM SPRINGS, BEACON HILL, SAINT-PAUL-DE-VENCE, WINNETKA... 














PALM SPRINGS 


@ Albert Frey 

was always trying to simplify 

and crystallize, and not have 
everything superfluous,” Albert 
Frey said of his modernist de- 
signs in Palm Springs, Califor- 
nia. When designing a house 
for himself in 1940, he chose 
wood, concrete and metal for 
the basic structure, which he 
modified throughout the years. 
The sliding glass doors in the 
living room and the courtyard 
swimming pool (left) were part 
of the original design. The 
four-bedroom house has unob- 
structed views of the San Ja- 
cinto Mountains. $700,000. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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@ Marc Chagall final years (AD, \ug. 1984). A 1910, and bronze chairs by are a master suite, a sun terrace, 

[ 1966 Marc Chagall and his tiled entrance hall leads to a Diego Giacometti. A separate a study and the main guest suite. 
wife, Valentina, built La high-ceilinged sitting room and corridor leads to the artist’s for- 32 million FF ($4.9 million). 

Colline on a secluded hilltop an adjoining dining room ner studio, which has large 

near the Cote d’Azur, where (above right), where Chagall vindows that look out onto the For information, call the AD 

Chagall lived and worked in his kept his painting The Wedding, property’s fruit trees. Upstairs Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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BEACON HILL 


five-story town house, built 

circa 1828 on Boston’s his- 
toric Beacon Hill, was once the 
residence of poet James Russell 
Lowell. The formal living room 
(right) features hand-laid hard- 
wood floors, a fireplace with a 
marble surround, triple-crown 
moldings and recessed book- 
shelves that flank a large bay 
window. The adjacent dining 
room, which contains one of 
the house’s eight fireplaces, has 
a china cabinet and overlooks a 
private courtyard. A large fam- 


ily room with two fireplaces is 
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located on the floor below and 
provides access to the walled 
garden. The master suite, situ- 
ated on the second floor, has a 
walk-in closet with hardwood 
floors and a bath with a sunken 


whirlpool tub. A study with 
built-in bookcases and a bar ad- 
join the suite. Both large bed- 
rooms on the third floor have 
fireplaces and decorative mold- 
ings. A library encompasses the 







































entire fourth floor and has ex- 
posed beams and skylights.- 
$2.65 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


MIAMI BEACH 


® Carlos Zapata 

Ae tee Carlos Zapata built 
a steel-frame house just be- 

hind the dunes of Miami Beach, 
Florida, in 1993. The central 
living room offers panoramic 
views of the grounds, the pool 
and the Atlantic Ocean and is 
set between the house’s two 
wings. One wing contains the 
kitchen, the dining room and 
the dining terrace; the other in- 
cludes an entertainment room, 
a gym and a guest suite. Up- 
stairs there is a three-bedroom 
children’s wing and a master 
suite with two baths. The prop- 
erty also has a two-story guest- 
house. $6.95 million. 


| 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. | 
continued on page 106 | 
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Original acrylic on canvas 48"X48" 
"Through Every Mystery" 
is available in a hand enhanced limited edition on canvas of only 150 copies 
exclusively from the following world renowned fine art galleries: 


LONDON PARIS 
Harrod's, Knightsbridge Gallerie De Medicis 
Harrod's Picture Gallery 18 Place Des Voges 

+44 (0) 171 893 8890 +33 (0) 140 29 92 11 / 


UNITED STALES 


Genesis Galleries Ufa rete kor Or | (Cuma @rliloue Me MN Cereronice Nan Miller Gallery 
a anare eshte aa uscnactimeesnn Reno, Nevada ECA Cee me  Caeter Rochester, NY 
877.777.5014 (Toll Free) We Pr BUI. 702.369.2085 800.437.2142 (Toll Free) 
Artesia Fine Art Gallery Dick Kleinman Fine Art Contemporary Fine Arts Gallery Art Image Galleries a ota 
Vail, Colorado ~ Cleveland, Ohio EU icmone Gaithersburg, Maryland Shana (came 
888.321.3800 (Toll Free) 216.421.8484 eis iy elt ee RPA 


Bull is widely recognised as one of the leading visual artists from the United Kingdom with works in prestigious collections worldwide. 

































EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
continued from page 104 


CHARLESTON 


teeped in history, the 
Moore- Trapman-Wragg 





house in Charleston, South 
Carolina, dates back to the 
mid—18th century. On the first 
floor are a living room, a music 
room, a formal dining room, a 
kitchen and three bedrooms. 
The second floor includes a sit- 
ting room, four bedrooms and a 
second dining room and 
kitchen. Many of the chande- 
liers throughout the house are 
original; three of them were 
made by Waterford. The 
columned front porch seats up 
to 20. The house also has a 
large attic and a four-car 
garage. $1.75 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


WINNETKA 


TEINKAMP/BA‘ 


MARK BALLOGG 





® Mayo & Mayo lhe first floor includes a dou- and hand-painted murals and a bath. All of the door hard- 

fon 15 miles north of ble-height grand hall with a framed by a ceiling of gold and ware and many of the chande- 
Chicago, a French-style Vene -ystal chandelier, silver leaf. The kitchen has liers were custom-made. The 

manor was completed in 1930 par ng and two rench doors leading to the gar- _ property includes a two-bed- 

by the architectural firm Mayo curved s the living den. On the second floor chere room ouest suite, a three-car 

& Mayo. Set behind stone pil room, a bre ma are five bedrooms and an exer- garage and 150 feet of private 

lars and a wrought iron gate, the _ brary. The large fan room. The master suite has _ beach. $11.5 million. 

house is surrounded by mani (above right) has a floor of yanoramic lake views. an an- 

cured grounds and has expan cobalt-blue tiles imported que fireplace, double For information, call the AD Es- 

sive views of Lake Michigan Spain, Gothic arched window ets. a dressing room tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. O 
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| Ancient Calligraph 


designer ceramic tile mural 
from the Tea Garden Collectio 


Living Ceramics 


Deborah Osburn 


)-7099 
livingceramics.com 


h Daciannare and Architarte 


CON TEMPORARY 


ORDER AND CLARITY TRANSFORM A MOUNTAINTOP RETREAT 


Interior Design by Naomi Leff/Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 


n abomination! A 

catastrophe! A cha- 

otic, irrational se- 

ries of angles!” ful- 
minates designer Naomi 
Leff as she recalls her first 
gawk at those 15,000 square, 
not to say unwieldy, feet 
of Colorado house. Well, 
she would just have to cast 
her lot with it—her client 
had already bought the place. 
For its vistas. It stood, af- 
ter all, on a mountaintop 
steeped in a cloud-capped 
vastness and majesty of land- 
scape that nobody, not even 
Leff, could deny. 

“As long as you looked 
out, everything was fine— 
you saw ranges forever; 
there were three-hundred- 
and-sixty-degree unobstruct- 
ed views,” she concedes. “But 
wait till you got a load of the 
inside: pink-marble floors 
and pink stucco walls; a me- 
dia room with a funhouse 
mirror for a ceiling; a wine 
grotto on the main level; a 
master bath the size of a 
living room; and tons of hu- 
mongous out-of-place stone 
planters because the former 
owner was a fanatical tree 
collector. I was floored—it 
was the worst thing I’d ever 
seen. But also the best, be- 
cause it was going to have to 
be totally gutted, and there’s 
nothing I enjoy more than 
doing the correct division 
of interior space.” 

‘Today, thirteen months 
and ninety-nine drawing: 
er, Leff’s deft rectifi: 
commends itself to o1 
tention. The reorganization 
of space began at the very 
front door, above which a 
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COLORADO 


dramatic dormer was added 
to take advantage of the 
breath-catching view of the 
mountain peak opposite. 
Inside, extraneous walls 
were demolished and the so- 
called spine of the house 
“straightened.” A long hori- 
zontal corridor was carved 
out on either side of the en- 


trance, crowned by a butter- 
nut canopy of the same di- 
mensions. One side of each 
corridor remained 
while the other was bounded 


open, 


by thirty-five feet of twelve- 


root high bookcase wall. 
| he point was to never lose 
of boo n the 

Ss,” Savs Le 

p> n The client 1S 


rious book collector, and | 


wanted to leave him room to 


create a library of at least six 
thousand volumes.” 

With an eye to the views, 
the designer situated the 
kitchen and the dining areas 
on the south side of the 
house. The entire east wing 
she dedicated to what she 
calls the “programmatic re- 
quirements of the client for 





his master suite”: bedroom, 
bath, dressing room and 
study. As a counterpoint to 
all the scrupulous order and 
gleaming clarity she was cre- 
ating, Leff left the roof forms 
jagged and irregular, as if to 
mimic the peaks and valleys 
of the landscape. 

The new subtly overlap- 
ping spaces—all of them 
great rectangular planes— 


exude a modernist mood 


and aura. “This was one of 
those times when I knew im- 
mediately what it should all 
look like,” the designer says. 
“The instant envisioning of 
a project happens rarely— 
it did with the Rhinelan-| 
der house [the 1890s Madi- 
son Avenue mansion that 
Leff famously transformed 
into the flagship Ralph Lau- 
ren store], and when it does, 
it’s powerful, it propels you 
artistically.” | 

She found the handle for 
the aesthetic in the forms and 
furnishings of late-twenties) 
and early-thirties French Dé- 


.co. “I visualized particularly 


Paul Dupré-Lafon and Pierre 
Chareau, and happily, this 
was something the client also 
found very exciting. What 
we didn’t want was a cliché 
western look, because this 
was no log cabin. But at the” 
same time we wanted a cer- 
tain roughness, a bit of the 
American West. So, in the: 
West you need wood, right?” 
Wood for warmth.” 

The floors are stained oak © 
wherever they’re not black 
rough-hewn slate (only the 
master bedroom, the study 
and the media room are 
carpeted), and throughout, 
mahogany and_ butternut 
abound. To set off the so-— 
phisticated wood finishes,” 
Leff used cold-rolled steel 


“Tt was a cacophony of irregular an- 
gled spaces with pink-marble floors 
and stucco walls,” Naomi Leff (above © 
left) says of a Colorado house she 
redesigned. Oppostre: The butter- 
nut-paneled-and-glass entrance 
frames a mountain view. French 
table from Amy Perlin Antiques. 































Leff, who worked with associate De- 
nise Kuriger and architectural proj- 
ect director Frank Visconti, laid out 
lower and upper living areas, which 
are separated by a massive fireplace. 
“We mixed classic modern furni- 
ture with Art Déco pieces, along 
with a bit of the American West.” 
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Opposite: “The kitchen, which 
as butcher-block countertops, is 
eant for serious cooking,” says 
eff. “It’s a blend of natural cleft 
black slate, brushed stainless steel, 
and wood walls with a red tile back- 
splash.” Pendant lights from Ann- 
forris Antiques. Viking hood. 


(for the living room firebox) 
and steel and slate (for re- 
cladding the columns in the 
living, media and dining ar- 
eas that, for structural rea- 
sons, had to remain exposed). 

The palette is predomi- 
nantly neutral, with most of 
the upholstery in blanched 
textures of suede, velvet, che- 
nille and leather. Vestigial 
touches of color can be 
found—witness the Native 
American-inspired textiles 
on the floor in the public 
rooms; the red stools and 
red tile backsplash in the 
kitchen; the orange-and-lip- 
stick-red duvet on the master 
bed; and, most glaringly, or 


“WE DIDN’T WANT A CLICHE WESTERN 
LOOK. BUT AT THE SAME TIME 
WE WANTED A CERTAIN ROUGHNESS.” 


at least glintingly, the hand- 
glazed red wall in the billiard 
area that separates the volu- 
minous living spaces from 
the master suite. 

“How do you make a huge 
house cozy?” Leff asks rhe- 
torically. Lighting, she says, 
was critical here—to bring 
out the warmth of the wood 
at night. She engaged Craig 
Roberts of Dallas to do the 
overall lighting, and she her- 
self designed most of the 
decorative fixtures, including 
the black cold-rolled-steel- 
and-hand-blown-glass 
shades iri the dining areas, 
the brushed-nickel-and-hand- 
blown-glass globes over the 


billiard table, and the Cha- 
reau-inspired bookcase-wall 
sconces. (The architectonic 
tubular-metal central stair- 
case, which leads down 
to a level of guest suites, 
gym and indoor pool, was 
also suggested by the work 
of Chareau.) 

This is a house with a 
construct so grand it has 
both upper and lower living 
areas on the same floor. 
They’re separated by a 
handful of steps and by a 
freestanding fireplace that 
peaks at twenty feet and 
whose chimney surround was 
massively fashioned from 
squared, rather than round- 





ABOVE: “The two-level media 
room, a state-of-the-art theater, 
has butternut and fabric panels 
that conceal the sophisticated 
acoustic elements,” Leff explains. 
Schumacher sofa velvet, fore- 
ground. Recessed downlights 
from Cooper Lighting. 


ed, local river rock. The 
upper living area is small- 
er, more intimate; its aes- 
thetic benchmarks are a 
classic Le Corbusier pony- 
skin lounge and a 1940s 
braided-rope sofa and chair 
that Leff dyed black. In the 
lower living area, a pair 
of Josef Hoffmann arm- 
chairs and a nine-foot-long 
low table of rough slate and 
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Asove: The butternut-clad mas- 
ter study incorporates built-in 
bookshelves and display niches for 
art. “The space contains extensive 
electronic equipment to accom- 
modate the client’s plan to spend 
three months of the year run- 
ning his business from there.” 


Ricut: The east wing of the house 


was given over to the master suite. 
The bedroom’s sconce and the Vi- 
ennese armchair date to the 1920s. 
The baskets are Apache. Pierre Frey 
duvet cover fabric. Hokanson carpet. 


Opposite: Leff chose slate for the 
bath’s steps, floor and vanity. 
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jhand-forged steel that she 
}commissioned from Italian 
sculptor Bruno Romeda car- 
jry the day. 

Most of the furniture in 
the two living areas had to 
_be custom-designed. “The 
_volumes in question were so 
/enormous we had to mock 
‘up each piece in place with 
a full-size paper cutout to 
| make sure its scale was right,” 
jthe designer offers. “We 
wound up having to increase 
}the length of a couple of 
| sofas by a whole foot.” 
| The contemporary Ital- 
ian chairs that smartly flank 
a primitive refectory table 
| 





in the larger of the two din- 
ing areas “just seemed so 
western,” Leff says. “Heavy 
thick leather, with obvious 
stitching—they could be sad- 
dles.” The kitchen, a few 
black-slate steps to the right, 
is saved from being mere- 
ly industrial by its finely 
finished wood walls and by 
the sculptural pot rack de- 
signed by Leff that hangs 
from the ceiling. “It’s the 
details that soften the room,” 
she says, “that give it a 
smoothness—the quality that 
Chareau, who made and 
used even screws with re- 

continued on page 200 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Peter Marino, AIA 
Text by Susan Cheever 


Photography by Michael Moran 


NOW AND THEN 
IN MANHATTAN 


ACCOMMODATING A COUPLE'S TASTE FOR 
ANTIQUES AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY ART 


very apartment is an autobiog- 
raphy. Elegant or edgy, Louis 
XIV or Pop, the surroundings 
people create tell the stories of 
their lives. “I was trying to build some- 
thing cozy,” architect Peter Marino says 
of an apartment he did for a Manhattan 
family whose narrative began in the 
1970s with eighteenth-century Swedish 
antiques. “Then, bang, something else 
happened. That’s what life is like. I 
don’t believe in building false worlds.” 

The story begins with a young couple 
searching for a style. “We looked at every- 
thing,” the wife remembers. “Then we 
saw a photograph in Peter’s office, and it 
was like falling in love. We found Swedish 
design. Swedish is like French straight- 
ened out.” Their first apartment chroni- 
cled their affair with the carved woods 
and ornate gilt details of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Sweden, Denmark and Russia. Mari- 
no filled the pale yellow and green rooms 
with mahogany-and-bronze Russian 
chairs and inlaid Swedish commodes and 
desks. They hung Danish still lifes by Jo- 
han-Laurents Jensen; eighteenth-century 
Tischbein the Elder portraits went with 
engravings by Boucher. 

Then a few years ago, in order to have 
more room for their children, the cou- 
ple moved to a larger apartment in a Re- 
gency-revival building near Central Park. 
The expanded space seemed to expand 


“] wanted it to be young and mod- 
ern,” architect Peter Marino says of 
a 1930s Manhattan apartment. Wil- 
lem de Kooning’s Clam Digger, 1972, 
Stands in the entrance gallery near 
Study for Figure I, 1953, by Francis 
Bacon and Mark Rothko’s Yellow, 
White, Blue Over Yellow on Gray, 1954. 


their aesthetic outlook. Bang, some- 
thing else happened. “After we moved,” 
the husband says, “we asked ourselves 
how we wanted to express ourselves in 
the new space. We began to think about 
other artists. We decided to make a list 
of the artists who were important and a 
list of the ones who pushed our hot but- 
tons. We didn’t just want pleasing pic- 
tures. We wanted pictures with punch.” 

Andy Warhol rose quickly to the top of 
the list. Marino approved. “I hammered 
them about Warhol,” he says. “He was 
one of the masters of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” The list included Roy Lichtenstein, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Willem de Kooning, 
Mark Rothko, Ed Ruscha, Picasso, Degas, 
Dubuffet, Léger, Matisse and, eventually, 
Francis Bacon and Francesco Clemente. 
One day soon after their names were 
decided upon, the husband was at an auc- 
tion when a Warhol soup can painting 
—Beef Consommée—came up. “I bought 
it, and that was the beginning.” 

As the clients’ collection grew, the “pic- 
tures with punch” moved in on the aris- 
tocratic Swedes like a clan of boisterous 
siblings. Warhols were hung over Neo- 
classical tables and eighteenth-century 
chairs. In the living room, an Ellsworth 
Kelly stretched out above a French tuft- 
ed-velvet banquette. Warhol’s somber 
portrait of Lenin was placed between 
two sections of a coromandel screen; 
































































Asove: Stenciled wall panels provide 
a classical background for Ed Ruscha’s 
17th Century, 1988, in the dining 
room. Baccarat stemware. Carpet 
from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
Ricut: A circa 1700 Flemish paint- 
ing of an art gallery hangs in the li- 
brary above a French red leather sofa. 


over an Italian marble fireplace a Degas 
joined a Matisse and a Dubuffet. 

“It’s a more sophisticated game we’re 
playing here than in their previous apart- 


ment,” says Marino. “The juxtaposition of 


modern and antique works because they 
bought the best of each. When you com- 
bine good things, it makes good taste.” 
In the entrance gallery, the front door 
opened onto a huge wall, perfect for dis 
playing contemporary art. Marin 
murred. “It’s not amusing to have 
pictures in a row,” he explains. Inst 
he broke up the wall and installed gla 
and-mahogany doors leading to the | 
brary, where a ‘Vischbein the Elder por 
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“The mixture of textures and fab- 
rics, silk and cotton, makes the li- | 
century floral still lifes by Danish 


designed the hand-printed wall- 
artist Johan-Laurents Jensen. 


covering. The colle 
navian paintings includes 19 
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trait of a man wearing a Venetian costume 
hangs over the mantel and a hand-printed 
Marino-designed wallcovering is a back- 
ground for floral still lifes. A circa 1700 
painting of a gallery in the Palazzo Bor- 
romeo overlooks a French red leather sofa 
and antique striped bourette-silk-cov- 
ered armchairs. “This way what you see 
through those doors reflects the owners’ 
growth,” Marino says of the view from the 
gallery to the library. “You can see where 
they’ve been and where they are now.” 

To illuminate the gallery, the clients 
hired the firm that did the lighting for 
the Wrightsman Galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A spotlight 
heightens the powerful form of de Koo- 
ning’s life-size bronze clam digger. 
Other artworks include a Picasso nude, 
flanked by Picasso and Léger drawings, 
and canvases by Bacon and Rothko. 

In the dining room, an apocalyptic 
Ed Ruscha painting is set against hand- 
stenciled paneling above a Louis X VI 
sideboard, which is topped by a circa 1907 
enamel-and-copper covered bowl inlaid 
with semiprecious stones. A Clemente 
nude is nearby. “Our new acquisitions 
have to meet three criteria,” the husband 
points out. “They have to be by artists 
who have meaning for us; they have to 
fit into the space we’re trying to create; 
and they have to relate to each other.” 

In the master bedroom, which is 
painted the shimmering shade of Swed- 
ish green the couple had in their former 
apartment, the past still holds sway. 
Tischbein’s portrait of his wife hangs 
above a mantel that bears two Sevres 
urns. A circa late-eighteenth-century 
Swedish secretary and a French com- 
mode from the same period face the bed. 

“Tt’s very much in the New York tradi- 
tion that women rule with French taste in 
the bedroom, and the men rule in the oth- 
er rooms,” says Peter Marino. “My Eu- 
ropean clients are surprised by this kind 
of apartment. In Europe everything has to 
go together. I say to them, that’s what it 
means to be in America. I tell them that’s 
what being American is all about.” 0 


“Like the living room, the mas- 
ter bedroom has two windows on 
each side of a fireplace, which 
makes for an interesting space,” 
the architect points out. Above the 
mantel is Tischbein the Elder’s 
portrait of his wife. “The room 
has a very soft atmosphere.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


TINA TURNER 


THE SINGER'S SECLUDED VILLA ABOVE THE 


t’s a day before the last 
solar eclipse of the mil- 
lennium, and France, 
like most of Europe, is 

a little crazy. Everyone is 

watching the weather chan- 

nel, listening to kooks pre- 
dicting an apocalypse and 

frantically trying to find a 

pharmacy that hasn’t sold out 

its stock of protective glasses. 
In the hills above the Riv- 


Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates/Text by Fudith Thurman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





BRIGHT LIGHTS OF THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


iera, the serpentine lanes that 
lead to the great villas are 
clogged with catering vans 
and limos as_ last-minute 
guests arrive from the Nice 
airport for parties. In one of 
the most fabulous of those 
villas, commanding a hilltop, 
Tina Turner—radiant in 
white muslin—is setting up 
her telescope on the terrace. 
She happens to know a thing 





“Tt’s very harmonious here, very 
soul-healing,” singer Tina Turner 
(above) says of the modern Med- 
iterranean-style villa she built in the 
south of France. Lerr: The front 
terrace has a sunken amphitheater. 
Table and chairs from Ralph Lau- 
ren Home Furnishings. 




















or two about eclipses, celes- 
tial and personal. And she 
knows from experience that 
the sun comes out again. 

Turner has herself just driv- 
en south from her primary 
residence in Switzerland and 
is expecting friends from 
London, Paris and New York. 
It’s a somewhat inopportune 
moment for a leisurely house 
tour, though not only be- 
cause of the eclipse. She is 
preparing to launch her first 
new album in three years— 
Tina Twenty Four Seven—and 
she’s been playing the sound 
track with a critical ear while 
steeling herself for the rigors 
of a world tour. As soon as 
the king of the heavens has 
finished his star turn, the 
queen of rock will start hers: 
posing for photographers and 
rehearsing her new music 
video. But Turner is a grande 
dame in every respect, and 
her native southern warmth 
coincides with an acquired 
European politesse. Despite 
the presence of an entourage 
and the impending invasion 
of a film crew, she’s relaxed 
and gracious. 

There are few women of 
any age who have the charis- 
ma of Turner at sixty. What’s 
surprising is that the allure of 
the private woman is so dif- 
ferent from the glamour of 
the diva. There is not, for ex- 
ample, a sequin in her closet. 
“’m not that person,” she 
says with a laugh, flinging 
open the doors to a dressing 
room filled with white blos- 
soms and an antique court 
fan and decorated in shades 
of cream. “I don’t even wear 
colors. My work i 
my life is quiet 


Turner enlisted designe 

Sills and James Huniford : 

her pull together her music 
rabilia, European furnishing 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman: 
uities. RiGuT: Louis Philippe g: 
pieces are in the living room. 

J. Robert Scott upholstery fabrics 
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BELow: The entrance hall leads to 
the dining room, where a contem- 
porary pedestal table by French 
designer André Dubreuil is sur- 
rounded by Ming-style chairs. “I 
love the change in mood from room 
to room,” Turner says. An antique 
Japanese vest hangs on the wall. 


si 


and solitude—they nurture 
me. My idea of a vacation 
is reading a book on the 
terrace while my boyfriend 
cooks us dinner.” 

‘Turner likes rustic cuisine, 
but her taste in reading, as in 
décor, proves to be quite man- 


Bach, a marketing director 
with EMI Records. Her ca- 
reer, which had suffered an 
eclipse after her divorce from 


Ike Turner, was revived 
abroad, then reimported tri- 
umphantly to the States. This 
has been the trajectory of 


%, 


darin: She admires the classi- many great expatriate artists, Re 
cism of Greece and Rome, _ particularly musicians, and 
collects Chinese art and stud- while she’s deeply gratified 
ies Buddhism—though she _ by the popularity of her re- ~% 
doesn’t flaunt her practice. cordings in America—and of Ve 
The electric body is the ves- her searing autobiography, [ 
sel for a grounded soul. lina, adapted for the screen 
The singer moved to Eu as What’s Love Got to Do With 
rope some twelve year: she retains a deep sense 
with her compani: to her foreign fans. 4 
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“MY WORK IS NOISY, BUT MY 
LIFE IS QUIET. INEED 
NATURE AND SOLITUDE— 
THEY NURTURE ME.” 


While she and Bach were 
living in Germany, Turner’s 
manager introduced her to 
the south of France, and she 
subsequently rented a “little 
pink house” near the summit 
she now inhabits. But the 
glittering and rather deca- 
dent social life of the coastal 
resorts never appealed to her. 
“The Cap is Beverly Hills,” 
she declares, “and that’s what 
I fled. When we heard that 
this property was for sale, 
we were told that ‘angels 
live here,’ and we laughed 
about it. But in fact it’s a very 
spiritual place—between two 
mountains, surrounded by 
woods that are full of wild- 
life—and that’s essential to 
me. I was raised in the coun- 
try, come from a Bible-read- 


ing family and grew up on 
church music. My mother’s 
Indian side has given me a 
different kind of religious 
heritage. Up here the wind 
and clouds breeze through 
the house, and the sky makes 
mesmerizing pictures. I can 

watch them for hours.” 
Turner’s villa, like Turner 
herself, has, she says, gone 
through a number of “incar- 
nations” before acquiring its 
present character, in which 
grandeur is balanced by in- 
formality. “A great interior 
has to coalesce,” she says. 
“When I see something I 
love—a suite of furniture, a 
piece of art—I never mea- 
sure, I never hesitate, I just 
buy it. Eventually Pll find a 
continued on page 197 




















Lert: Turner wanted the pool ter- 
race to suggest the ruins of a classi- 
cal temple. A colonnade leads to 
the far end of the pool, where stat- 
uary is arranged. “I like to come 
alone, walk around my grounds and 
notice the subtle changes in the 
landscape,” Turner says. ABOVE: A 
night view over the pool. 
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Interior Design by Weixler, Peterson & Luzi 
Text by Susan Mary Alsop 
Photography by Barry Halkin 


AMERICAN 
BEAU TY 


FREDERICK R. HAAS RESTORES 
AN 1860 PHILADELPHIA GEM 


hiladelphia, rather 

than New York or 

Boston, was the lead- 

ing city of the Re- 
public in the early days of the 
United States. Henry Adams, 
using British cities as exam- 
ples, wrote that “Boston was 
our Bristol, New York our 
Liverpool, and Philadelphia 
our London.” 

Indeed, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, foreign- 
ers were struck by the ele- 
gance of the houses on Rit- 
tenhouse Square, Society Hill 
and other affluent areas near 
Independence Hall, the his- 
toric building where Thomas 
Jefferson presented the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Throughout the nineteenth 
century little changed. In the 
last hundred years, however, 
an increasing number of the 
wealthier members of soci- 
ety moved to the lovely coun- 
tryside outside Philadelphia 
known as the Main Line, com- 
ing into the city only for con- 
certs or to conduct business. 
Happily, this is changing, and 
if you drive through Phil- 
adelphia’s old streets at night, 
you are cheered by the sight 
of many a lighted window. 

One of the pioneers de- 
termined to make the most 


of the city he loves is Freder- 
ick R. Haas, a young musi- 
cian, composer ana philan 
thropist, who has restored 
138 


an 1860 town house with in- 
terior designers Steven A. 
Weixler, Walter Bayard Pe- 
terson and Marcello A. Luzi 
of the local firm Weixler, Pe- 
terson & Luzi. 

“This is a traditional Phil- 
adelphia residence, combin- 
ing Georgian and Federal 
styles,” says Weixler. “The 
Quaker influence makes it 
more restrained than, say, a 
New York town house of the 
same period.” 

Haas has discovered much 
about the history of the 
building. “This was one of 
the tallest structures around,” 
he explains. “But people were 
afraid to buy town houses 
here during the Civil War, 
because they thought the top 
floors might be hit by can- 
nonballs.” The house even- 
tually passed through various 
hands, the most recent owner 
being a friend of Haas’s who 
also happened to be a musi- 
cian. “There was a pipe or- 
gan, and I’d be invited to 
play there,” Haas recalls. “I 
was dazzled by the space, and 
since I’m a piano lover, it was 


“My dream was to renovate an old- 
er place,” says Frederick R. Haas, 
whose 1860 town house in Phil- 
adelphia was restored by Weixler, 
Peterson & Luzi. In the living 
room is a Duncan Phyfe tea table. 
Schumacher damask on open-arm 
chair. Scalamandré valance fringe. 
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Opposite: Bookshelves were added 
n the library. “Anything new had 
o be seamless with the old,” notes 
Peterson. Canterbury from George 
Subkoff Antiques. Brunschwig & 
ils low table and drapery fringe. 
Stroheim & Romann paisley chair 
abric. Schumacher wallcovering. 
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opening, which is supported 
by pilasters and columns. 
The rotunda serves as a 
passageway to the dining 
room and the living room. 
“These spaces were origi- 
nally a double parlor,” Peter- 
son notes. “We restored one 
chimney and added gilt ro- 
settes below the moldings so 


the rooms mirror each other 
stylistically. The faux-stone 
block walls were common in 
the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and although 
this house was done a bit lat- 
er, we added elements that 
reflect a broader historical 
scope.” Haas wanted these 

continued on page 200 


Asove: In the bedroom are Asian 
and European pieces from Haas’s 
travels. The George III bed and the 
Sevres covered urn are from Chris- 
tie’s. Brunschwig & Fils chair fab- 
ric, bedcovering, canopy lining and 
fringe. Lee Jofa shade damask. 
Whittaker & Woods wallcovering. 
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Architecture and Interior D 
by Legorreta Arquitectos 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Mark Darley 





A series of pavilions atop a moun- 
tain in the Napa Valley form Ca- 
sa Cabernet, designed by Ricardo 
Legorreta and his son Victor. 
Asove: The front facade. “The 
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different volumes make the house 
very sculptural,” Ricardo Legorreta 
notes. The spherical stones were 
formed naturally. Oprosrre: Stairs 
lead to two guest bedrooms. 
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hen Ricardo 
Legorreta 
was asked to 
create a small 
mountaintop retreat in north- 
ern California’s wine coun- 
try, the Mexican architect’s 
thoughts went to one of his 
favorite buildings—the an- 
cient Desierto de los Leones, 
a monastery just outside Mex- 
ico City. It may seem like 
a long way from sixteenth- 
century Mexico to the bustle 
and prosperity of today’s 
Napa Valley, but for Lego- 
rreta—who, like his mentor, 
Luis Barragan, is famous for 
bringing an intuitive approach 
to his craft—such leaps of 
the imagination are routine. 

“The monastery is also on 
top of a mountain, surround- 
ed by trees, but it conveys a 
sense of intimacy,” he says. 
“Placing a house on top of 
a mountain is very difficult. 
We didn’t want it to be seen 
from all over the valley. We 
wanted it to be on the top but 
to disappear.” 

To straddle a mountain 
yet be invisible. To be large 
enough for a couple, their 
children and future grand- 
children yet be intimate in 
scale. These are classic Le- 
gorreta conundrums. And 
with his usual apparent ef- 
fortlessness, he solved them. 

Legorreta, who is the re- 
cipient of the 2000 American 
Institute of Architects Gold 
Medal award, designs all his 
projects with his son Victor, 
a partner in his firm. This 
house is full of the elements 
—experiences, really—that 
one has come to expect from 
Ricardo Legorreta: striking 
color; an enigmatic entrance 
courtyard where dramati- 


“I don’t do a project unless I do the 
interiors,” notes Legorreta, who al 
so designed much of the | 

The living and dining area 

to each other, while the kit« 
defined by a freestanding wa 
extends to the outside. The p 

are made from Mexican shawls 
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In the dining area, a gridded win- 
dow parcels out the view. “I wanted 
a touch of mystery,” the architect 
says. The table, which has the 
same width as the adjacent win- 
dow “so it looks as if it’s extending 
from it,” and the chairs were de- 
signed by Legorreta in solid oak. 
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cally placed boulders divert 


attention from the door; 
an infinity-edge pool that 
laps against the living/dining 
room’s exterior wall; an out- 
door stairway that appears to 
lead nowhere. 

From its inception, the en- 


tire project had its share of 


surprises. One day the hus- 
band expressed a startling 
desire: He wanted a vine- 
yard. “It was so 


his wife savs 


odd tor a 
midwestert 


“I thought the idea would 
go away.” But when he later 
discovered that some of his 
German ancestors came from 
a wine-growing region, an 
inevitability took hold. 
Choosing the right loca- 
tion turned out to be easy. 
“When we saw this spot, 
there seemed to be no reason 
to say no anymore,” the wife 
says of the tree-covered, nine- 
ty-acre site on which caber- 


net grapes are grown. Then, 





they thought, the fun would 
begin. “We like contempo- 
rary architecture,” says the 
wife, and they plowed through 
dozens of architects’ portfo- 
lios. “But we just weren't re- 
sponding to a lot of white 
pipes and wires.” Finally a 
friend suggested Legorreta. 
“We loved the aesthetic,” the 
wife remembers. “We want- 
ed warmth, texture and some- 
thing with a Spanish feeling.” 

“They were seeking a very 






intimate atmosphere, a very 
ispecial scale,” the architect 
says. “They wanted to be able 
to live in the forest as much 
as possible.” All three trav- 
eled to Mexico to look at 
buildings, including the De- 
jsierto and some houses of 
Legorreta’s own design. The 
wife smiles as she recalls an 
early meeting. “Ricardo said, 
‘I have a few ideas.’ We 
thought he’d bring a sketch 
pad, but he came with a mod- 








el in a huge box.” (Such mo- 
ments, when Legorreta ar- 
rives with what he refers to as 
“a kind of surprise box,” are 
legendary among his clients.) 
The architect conceived a 
multipavilioned house, with 
one structure containing the 
living/dining room and the 
kitchen, and another com- 
prising the master bedroom 
and bath. Guest bedrooms oc- 
cupy two other buildings and 
can be entered separately. 





“The solution was to break 
the elements of the house 
into four main volumes,” Le- 
gorreta says. “This permitted 
us to create different envi- 
ronments in each one and 
to take advantage of a vari- 
ety of views.” 

The master bedroom and 
the living/dining room are 
joined by a long gallery—a 
transitional space that sug- 
gests contemplation and pri- 
vacy. The main pavilions, ori- 








The grid motif is repeated in 

the latticed shutters of the master 
bedroom. Legorreta designed 

the built-in headboard and night 
tables and placed a George Nelson 
maple bench at the foot of the 
bed. The untitled 1999 collage on 
paper is by Gustavo Rivera. 
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Lert: The living/dining room | | 
and the gallery face a lap pool and | 

a spa. “The pool also works as a \ 

fountain,” Legorreta points out; a \ i Sa eenconns 
spout in the stone cube spills wa- =N 5 TERRACE 

ter into the pool. RiGuT: The plan = SEVING/DINING ROOM™ | 
shows how stairs and walkways \ ae ass 


r al 8 LAP POOL/SPA 
connect the various pavilions. 9 MOTOR COURT 


1 GUEST BEDROOM 
2 GUEST BEDROOM 
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scape architect Jack Chandler, p 
arranged the structures so as to : 












































leave the many boulders and much 
of the vegetation intact. Beyond 
the live oaks are views of the valley. 
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ented around water, overlook 
a terrace and a lap pool, while 
the guest structures are root- 
ed in the woods. 

By splitting up the resi- 
dence, Legorreta brought it 
deep into nature. He shoe- 
horned the pavilions into the 
site, taking care to disturb 
only a minimum of trees, 
which include some mag- 
nificent oaks and madronas. 
(“After the site was staked 
out, Ricardo moved it five 
or six feet, one way or anoth- 
er, to save: particular rocks 





and trees,” the husband says.) 

The landscape, quite liter- 
ally, dictated components of 
the design. “Every piece of 
stone used in the buildings 
came from this site,” says the 
wife. “It was a harmonious 
coming together of the ma- 
terials.” The close integra- 
tion of building and land- 
scape, which has roots in 
Hispanic and pre-Colum- 
bian traditions, is typical of 
Legorreta. “He’s constantly 
bringing you in contact with 


continued on page 200 
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ENGLISH AID TITTUDE 


PROPORTION AND SCALE SUPPORT TRADITIONAL 
THEMES IN A GRACEFUL LONDON TOWN HOUSE — 
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In London, architect Anthony Col- 

lett and designer David Mlinaric ES i 

; teamed up to renovate a 19th-cen- 

Architecture by Anthony Collett town house. ABove: A screen 
Interior Design by David Mlinaric m \8th-century Chinese 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert Cee tuer panels sits near an 
Be: fan 18th-century portrait by George 

Photography by Andrew Twort ubbs in the living room. 
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A short passage links the long spaces 
that at one time were the living 
rooms of two separate town hous- 
es, which were connected to create 
the residence as it now stands. The 
Tabriz carpet is from the 19th cen- 
tury. Above the fireplace is a por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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orty years of experi- 

ence have taught me 

that decoration is a 

minor art,” says Lon- 
don-based designer David 
Mlinaric, “very much depen- 
dent on the architect and the 
client. I am absolutely certain 
this is true.” Though he is at 
the top of his profession— 
his work includes the Royal 
Opera House and rooms in 
both the National Gallery and 
the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, as well as houses for 
J. Paul Getty, Jr. (Architectur- 
al Digest, March 1998), and 
Lord Rothschild (Architectur- 
al Digest, February 1991)— 
Mlinaric prefers to share the 
credit for even his most fa- 
mous projects with the archi- 
tects and clients. 

The conversion of a resi- 
dence in London called for 
just such a seamless collabo- 
ration. “There’s no indication 
of where one person’s ideas 
end and another’s begin,” says 
Mlinaric. “Anthony Collett, 
the architect, understands ex- 
actly how to create order and 
balance in a house, and the 
clients have an artistic sensi- 
bility. Every once in a while 
people come my way who 
have that extra dimension— 
Jacob Rothschild, Mick Jagger 
and the owners of this house. 
Their prompting made it al- 
most impossible to go wrong.” 

The house was originally 
two houses, most likely built 
in the 1870s, though many vis- 
ible signs of the buildings’ his- 
tory had been taken out over 
the years, so it is difficult to 
be precise. A previous owner 
had connected the two resi- 
dences by randomly knock- 
ing out a few doors between 
them. “Our task,” says Collett, 


The dining room’s papier peint walls 
were crafted by Robin Archer and 
Emma Temple; their trompe l'oeil 
draperies and grillwork mirror the 
house’s real design elements. “It 
was an opportunity to fashion an 
eccentric space to celebrate festivi- 
ties and entertain,” says Collett. 
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“was to untangle everything, 
then crochet it back together 
as one house. Every wall came 
down; the staircase was the 
only thing we kept.” 

Collett adapts his style to 
suit the unique needs of each 
house he works on. “Propor- 
tions might be exaggerated 
for one project,” he says, 
“restful for another. I see our 
role as master tailors, making 
certain the fit between client 
and building is right.” He 
and his partner, Andrew Zar- 
zycki, have designed some of 
the most beautiful new resi- 
dences in London, just'as they 
have bestowed a new ratio- 
nale and dignity on old ones. 

An early challenge on this 
project was the creation of a 
large entrance hall that would 
pull the two houses together 
and “help explain the length 
and the width of the house,” 
says Collett. “We designed 
equal rooms—the breakfast 


Lert: Inspiration for the mahogany- 
paneled library “came from the 
Duff Cooper Library in the British 
Embassy in Paris,” says Collett. A 
bronze of Napoleon sits atop the 
circa 1810 English desk. The view 


through the marble-floored en- 
trance hall is of the breakfast room. 






ABOVE: “The kitchen is a stainless- 
steel room with fitted cabinets and 
appliances,” says Collett. “It’s semi- 
industrial and was designed to be 
used by professional resident chefs.” 
The clients frequently hold dinner 
parties for up to 50 people and have 
entertained as many as 350. 


room and the library—bal- 
anced on either side of the 
entrance hall, their doors lined 
up on axis to reinforce that 
balance. There’s also a view 
straight through, all the way 
to the back. The entrance hall 
is the center, the pivot, for 
the entire house. It’s an invis- 
ible, skeletal thing. What I 
did here was set up a struc- 

ture for David’s brilliance.” 
The brief was to create 
rooms that could be informal 
and comfortable but could 
also set the scene for the 
clients’ frequent entertain- 
ing, whether it be lunch for a 
continued on page 198 
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SKREBNESKI 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
SKREBNESKI 


HIS CHICAGO RESIDENCE SEEN 
‘THROUGH HIS OWN LENS 














Interior Design hen I set out to take a 
by Bruce Gregga, ASID picture, I want first to 
Text by Aileen Mebhle satisfy myself, to please i\ 


my eye,” says Victor 
Skrebneski. “I used to sculpt and paint, 


by Oskar Schlemmer, far left, and : 
Max Ernst, center. The vertical he does, and nobody does it better. 


bronze sculpture is by Man Ray. Victor Skrebneski, put simply, is a ge- 





Photographer Victor Skrebneski so I understand composition and de- 
has brought together French an- sign, especially of figures, heads, hands, 
2 tiques and modern art in his Chi- ih Hodes ok pais 
3 cago coach house. LEFT: A 1932 every part of the body. My photographs 
3 painting by Valmier rests on a not only reflect the individual but are 
é French console in the living room. inspired by culture and history. That’s 
3 Azove: Works include sculptures what I love. That’s what I accent.” That ) 






French pieces from the 18th centu- YS Li 
ry furnish the living room, To the 

right of the Gobelins tapestry is 

LHomme Assis, a 1930 work by 

Louis Marcoussis; on the low table 

are white plaster sconces by Alber- 

to and Diego Giacometti; the 1923 

painting at right, Composition Ser- 

rieres, is by Albert Gleizes. ~~ 
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SKREBNESKI ENVI- 
SIONED THE SPACES 
VWinEGAN ARTISTS 
EYE, AS HE VIEWS 
EVERY THING. 


nius of the lens—or is that a genie 
of the lens? One of the most famous 
photographers in the United States, he 
has had a spectacular career that has 
spanned fifty years and is still flourish- 
ing, evergreen. He is a master of the 
portrait, but his magic touch—did I say 
genie?—is not limited to capturing 
beautiful images of beautiful people or 
fascinating figures of the fashion world, 


“Any beautiful things work well 
together,” says Skrebneski. Lert: 
He and interior designer Bruce 
Gregga, who contributed to the 
interiors over their more than 20- 
year evolution, added a concrete 
entrance hall. The wood figure is 
17th-century Italian. 






although that is his main métier. It en- 
compasses voluptuous studies of nudes 
of both sexes, often together in fla- 
grante delicto; striking street scenes, 
both serene and explosive; the magnifi- 
cent realms and salons of the rich and 
famous; landscapes—nothing escapes 
his eye. His work has been exhibited 
widely, and collections of his oeuvre can 
be found in American museums and 
galleries in both the United States and 
Europe. Books and catalogues have 
been devoted to his works, and he has 
received numerous prestigious awards 
and honorary degrees. 

So one cannot expect a man whose 
life has been associated with artistry 
and beauty to live in ordinary and pro- 


“No design school in the world 
could teach the practical lessons I 
learned looking along with those 
eyes,” says Gregga. ABOvE: A zig- 
zag pattern was painted on the 
floors in the kitchen, which is lined 
with bookshelves. The chairs are 
18th-century French. 
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“T have such a large collection of 
chairs—I can’t stop buying them,” 
says the photographer (above). 
His latest book of images is Skreb- 
neski: The First Fifty Years, which 
was published last fall. 


Asove: The sitting room off the 
master bedroom has an 18th-cen 
tury French coromandel screen 


Displayed on the 17th-century Ital- 


ian console is Téte, 1914, by Josey 

Csaky; below it is a sculpture by Ai 
jiro Wakita. A sculpture by Albert: 
Giacometti rests on a table at right 
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saic quarters, can one? And, of course, 
he doesn’t. He would rather fall on 
his camera. 

Skrebneski has lived in his Chicago 
residence, originally a Victorian-era 
coach house, for almost fifty years. The 
mansion in front of it was demolished 
more than thirty years ago, making 
space for a courtyard with an allée of trees 
and boxwood topiaries. Skrebneski and 
Chicago interior decorator Bruce Gregga 
gently redesigned the coach house to 
accommodate a studio on the first floor 
and living quarters on the second. 

What Skrebneski wanted was a mod- 
ern house, even minimalist, with spaces 
perfectly proportioned. He envisioned 
it with an artist’s eye, as he views every- 
thing. The spare look is introduced by a 
recently added entrance hall with floors, 

continued on page 20: 


Ricut: At the far end of the sitting 
room, a 1918 painting by Valmier is 
set on an ormolu-mounted Boulle 
marquetry com mode. On a chi air 
is a 1925 drawing by Picasso. Ray- 
Duchamp-\ fillon se ulpted 
le Jeune Homme, 
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The reception area’s 17th-century 
coffered ceiling was uncovered 
Dereham euce ema Mmvaitan 
was undertaken with the help of 
_ architect and designer Antonio 
. Obrador. “The iron-and-glass struc- 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Antonio Obrador/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Scott Frances 


es 


Asove: Andy Warhol’s portrait of 
Jane Fonda, one of Stein’s many 
contemporary artworks on display 
at Son Net, highlights a second- 
floor corridor. Lert: “The restau- 
rant was created in what was once 
the largest operating olive press 
on Majorca,” notes Stein. 


ajorca is a place 

for all seasons. 

Throughout 

the year the 
Mediterranean island’s blue 
skies and crystalline light 
draw visitors to its classi- 
cal, almost Grecian landscape 
of rocky mountains softened 
by pine forests and olive 
groves. Dry stone terraces, 
built by the Moors during 
their long occupation, have 
transformed the slopes into 
cascades of neatly buttressed 
gardens. Perched on various 
strategic promontories are 
the island’s oldest houses, con- 
structed of the same local 
stone and bordered by dense- 
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A 14th-century Moorish sand- 
stone arch frames the 18th-centu-’ 
ry Salomonica four-poster in the 
bedroom of the King Jaume I suite. 
The toile de Jouy-filled spaces 
open onto a large private terrace. 
“Room service can be delivered 
directly to the garden.” 

















Sandstone columns define the 
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y planted terraces, allowing 
em to blend almost imper- 
eptibly with the landscape. 
Only seven miles from 
Palma, the island’s capital, 
Puigpunyent is a small vil- 
age dominated by an im- 
pressive house called Son 
Jet. Legend has it that the 
and surrounding Son Net 
bnce belonged to a noble- 
nan who had excelled as a 
pirate in the twelfth centu- 
y, when Majorca was feared 
hroughout the region for 
ts marauding corsairs. There 
as been a house on this site 
or a thousand years, but the 
bresent building dates back 
ainly to the seventeenth 
entury, when it served as a 
ountry retreat for an aristo- 
ratic family from Palma. 
ater a vast olive press was 


hdded, and as the proper- 





y became more intensively 
armed, the house itself be- 
ean to fall into neglect. Over 
he last century several at- 
empts were made to restore 
Son Net, but it never re- 
gained its original poise and 
elegance as a grand estate. 
David Stein, a California 
developer and philanthropist 
ith several large-scale proj- 
ects to his credit, had been 





scouring southern Spain for 
some time in search of a Eu- 
ropean house where he could 
live and work for part of 
the year. He was immediate- 
ly taken with Majorca, but 
less so with the houses he was 
shown. Then he drove up 
the palm-lined road leading 
to Son Net. 

“The moment I saw the 
house through the palms, I 
































was bowled over,” Stein says. 
“The terrible thing was, I 
couldn’t hide my enthusiasm, 
although I knew from long 
experience that that was dis- 
astrous when you wanted to 
buy. Then we went into the 
house, and my face fell dra- 
matically once I realized how 
much restoration there was 
to be done. But I decided to 
go ahead, because all the 


Lert: The stone courtyard’s an- 
cient well is seen from a window 
along a second-floor corridor. 
“Spring water is carried from a 
nearby mountain to the cistern 
through a water system designed 
and built by the Moors before the 
thirteenth century,” says Stein. 


BeLow: The area surrounding the 
100-foot-long pool is partially 
shaded by a 500-year-old cypress 
tree. Private cabanas—each with an 
individual set of stairs—line the 
wall, which buttresses a stone path- 
way planted with over 200 white 
and yellow Old English rosebushes. 


bones—the situation, the 
land and the basic struc- 
ture—were right, and I felt 
that with time and patience, 
the necessary improvements 
could be achieved.” 

Stein set about restoring 
Son Net with a deep com- 
mitment to the house’s own 
considerable past and to local 
architectural traditions. Soon 





continued on page 205 
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BOS TON PERSPECTIVE 


LIGHT TONES AND ARCHITECTURAL FLAIR FOR COLLECTORS 


Architecture by Fohn S. MacDonald, ai4/Interior Design by Lee Bierly, AsiD, and Christopher Drake, ASID 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Sam Gray 


ollecting is a sickness,” says 
someone who knows. “It’s a 
wonderful sickness. You fall 
in love with something.” Both 
the woman in question and her hus- 
band are cheerfully addicted to contem- 
porary painting and sculpture. In their 
Boston apartment, with interiors by the 
decorating firm of Bierly-Drake Asso- 
ciates, art is the point; there’s no way to 
miss it. Across the threshold, a black 
wood Louise Nevelson sculpture looms. 
Beyond it, a chaotic cityscape by the 
Boston artist Flora Natapoff presides 
Hover a striking black-walled study. To 
the right and down the hall, one of 
Morris Louis’s famous poured paint- 
ings—one that “looks as if you took 
a ribbon of color and unfurled it,” 
as the wife describes it—graces a liv- 
ing room wall. 

The clients initially stumbled onto 
modern art, then built their collection 
with the help of a canny local museum 
curator. “One of our first pieces was a 
Kenneth Noland,” the wife recalls, re- 
ferring to Morning Pane, which now 
hangs in the entrance hall. “I’d gone 
with my husband and our youngest son 
to a gallery in London, Leslie Wadding- 
ton’s, and I just loved it.” Both this work 
and a 1970 Picasso drawing, Peintre et 
Modele, bought at the same time and 
place, formed the nucleus of a collec- 
tion that now encompasses, among other 
prized possessions, a compact, oil-on- 
paper version of Robert Motherwell’s 
Elegy to the Spanish Republic XL, which 
hangs in the dining room just above a 
Jean Dubuffet collage, and works by 
noted color field painters, including 
Jules Olitski. There are also pieces by 
emerging talent, such as Laylah Ali and 
Natalie Alper. “I believe in supporting 
local artists,” the wife says. 

She and her husband moved to Bos- 
ton several years ago, more or less by 
accident. They had raised their children 
in the nearby suburbs, then taken a 
pied-a-terre in the city while renovating 
their sprawling, contemporary house. 
City life was a revelation. “Why would 





you live anywhere else?” the wife asks 
rhetorically, gesturing toward the living 
room’s floor-to-ceiling windows, with 
their view of the Public Garden and the 
skyline beyond. Dead ahead, the State 
House’s gold-leafed cupola shimmers, 
while to the left the brown roofs of Bea- 
con Hill seem to climb to the sky. From 
another living room window “you can 
even see sailboats on the Charles River,” 
the husband notes. 

Although they had every intention of 


returning home once construction was 


complete, they “didn’t spend one night 
in the renovated space,” the husband 





Boston designers Lee Bierly and 
Christopher Drake collaborated 
with architect John MacDonald to 
create “an exciting and sophisticat- 
ed residence for a couple who have 
left their suburban roots,” says 
Bierly. ABove: The apartment 
overlooks the city’s Public Garden. 


“Our concept was to provide a gal- 
lery-like feel for our clients’ art col- 
lection,” says MacDonald. Oppo- 
sire: “The halls were widened and 
detailed to highlight the art.” Lou- 
ise Nevelson’s Sky Series E, 1976-79, 
is at left. The living room features 
Morris Louis’s 1962 Flowing Form. 
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“WE COMBINED MATERIALS IN VERY SUBTLE WAYS.” 


Anove: “The design line at seven 
feet, which continues throughout, 
serves as a guideline for the art,” 
says MacDonald. Signes et Figura- 
tions by Joan Mir is to the right of 
Long Cool, 1966, by Friedel Dzubas 
in the living room. Donghia sofa, 
covered in Glant fabric, and chair. 


Oppostre: Robert Motherwell’s / 
egy to the Spanish Republic XL, 1958 
and a 1972 work by Jean Dubuffet, 
Personnages, are displayed in the 
dining room. Eliel Saarinen chairs 
surround the table. The wallcover- 
ing is from Cowtan & Tout. 
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says. Instead they bought two adjacent 
apartments on a residential floor of the 
Ritz-Carlton, one of the city’s most ven- 
erable hotels, and put in an additional 
year in their small apartment while yet 

another renovation was under way. 
The couple chose Bierly-Drake as 
designers after seeing a fairly tradi- 
tional apartment the firm had done 
in the building. “We thought it was 
beautiful,” the wife says. They asked 
Lee Bierly and his partner, Christopher 
Drake, to come up with a more contem- 
porary look, one that would comple- 
ment their collection. Because the 
clients had an extensive renovation in 
mind, the designers brought in the 
ctural firm of Morehouse Mac- 
ind Associates, based in Lex- 

il, S sachusetts. 

e man partments in the build- 
hich y mpleted in 1983, the 
two irtments were low- 






























ceilinged, about seven feet four inches, 
and one was “full of dark walnut panel- 
ing,” says the architect, John MacDon- 
ald. Both were gutted and reconfigured, 
with the ceiling height being raised two 
feet in the process. “In essence, we took 
the traditional shape and detailing and 
peeled it back to its most elemental 
form,” says MacDonald. Everything was 
altered, not least the front door, which 
was moved laterally so that, as one 
enters the apartment, there is a view, 
through the wood-and-glass-doored 
study, of the city beyond. 

“Our original idea was to treat the 
apartment as an art gallery,” MacDon- 
ald adds. “We wanted the vocabulary to 
be strong enough to display the art but 
neutral enough to not overwhelm it.” 
He created horizontal design lines in 
the hallway walls, at both nine inches 
and seven feet above the floor, “thus let- 
ting the architecture define the art.” 
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And he used that staple of Romanesque 
architecture, barrel vaulting, in the hall- 
ay to emphasize its gallery-like prop- 
erties. “Barrel vaulting was a nice way 
pf letting the architecture define the 
procession.” 

The couple had strong opinions 
about the interior design. “It’s got to be 
a background for the art,” the wife ex- 
plained. “Clean and simple,” was her 
usband’s input. Bierly conceived the 
apartment as a “juxtaposition of linear 
and curvilinear planes.” He and Drake 
anted to balance what Bierly calls 
masculine and feminine lines” by alter- 
mating hard and soft materials—steel 
ith wood, and marble floors with fab- 
ric-covered walls. “We combined these 







in very subtle ways,” he points out. 
The gentle curves of the interior archi- 
tecture are repeated everywhere, even 
in a witty line of wavy neon—the 
wife’s idea—above the kitchen cabinets. 
Round forms also recur: A double circle 
of inlaid French limestone in the en- 
trance hall’s marble floor, for example, 
echoes the domed ceiling above it. Oth- 
er circles turn up in unexpected places: 
Around mirror is placed within a larger 
mirror in the husband’s bath. 

For Bierly, pulling the space together 
meant incorporating the couple’s exist- 
ing furniture and art. “Anything we re- 
ally loved, he worked with,” the wife 
reports. He transformed some pieces 
that had long been in their collection, 
including a modernist Knoll rocker, 
which he had covered in a geometric 
print. He complemented the Donghia 
rounded sofas, first spied by the wife at 





a New York shop (“I didn’t want square 
sofas,” she says), with curlicue low tables 
by Carble Gratale. 

Although the apartment has nine 
rooms, it’s clearly designed for two. 
Overnight guests are accommodated at 
the hotel; similarly, dinner parties, as of- 
ten as not, are held in one of its private 
rooms. For the clients, the absence of a 
large dining table translates into more 
space for life’s important things, includ- 
ing a gleaming grand piano and a mauve 
cast-steel sculpture by Alexander Liber- 
man (Solstice XII), which once orna- 
mented their suburban garden. 

Like all collectors, they find that 
their taste evolves. “The art I like now 
is a bit tougher,” the wife comments. 
“You know Damien Hirst?” she says, 


.referring to the English art sensation. 


“If | had a bigger house, I’d love some- 
thing by him.” 0 
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ABOVE Lert: The design team— 
MacDonald, left, Drake and Bierly, 
seated on a Mackintosh chair—in 
the entrance hall before Seethe- 
dayfret, a 1975 painting by Stanley 
Boxer. ABOVE: For the husband’s 
bath, they chose materials with “a 
warm, masculine feel.” 


“Whenever we travel and come 
home, we just sort of pinch our- 
selves,” says the husband. Oppo- 
SITE: Boxer’s 1981 Bombaststilled- 
ingstringdelta is above the bed. 
The silk for the draperies and bed 
frame is from Larsen. Donghia 
lamp base, chair and print fabrics. 
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Interior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID 
Text by Mitchell Owens 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


orporate downsiz- 
ing may still be a 
recent concept, but 
residential down- 
sizing—moving from large 
to small, from grandeur to 
coziness—is an age-old story. 
“Loss is the story of the 
South,” says a flamboyant New 
Orleans belle who called on 
designer Thomas Britt. His 
task was to distill the many 
things accumulated over thir- 
ty-plus years of shopping, 
homeowning and globetrot- 
ting as she and her husband 
made the transition from a 
vast seaside residence in Old 
Naples, Florida, to a tidy two- 
bedroom cottage nearby. 
“For a southerner, selling 
your homestead is selling your 
roots,” says the client. And 
being half Cuban “makes me 
doubly sensitive to all that 
stuff,” she adds. “I not only 
grew up in New Orleans, but I 
had a mother who lost every- 


ABOVE: The wife “has a mad, whim- 
sical side to her,” says Britt. “You 
see it in the little cat pillows and 
the palm tree in the living room 
—a decoration left over from a par- 
ty!” The mirror was designed by 
Britt. Sofa fabric, Manuel Canovas; 
Brunschwig & Fils pillow fabrics. 
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thing—her culture, her coun- 
try, her sense of place.” So 
when she and her husband, an 
American businessman turned 
wine producer, reluctantly 
decided to unload the place 
they had called home for 
more than twenty years, “I 
had never been so wounded.” 

They still own a grand es- 
tate that they built in the Cal- 
ifornia wine country, where 
they live most of the year, but 
the Florida house had to go. 
“Big houses are difficult to 
maintain, and having more 
than one makes it even hard- 
er,” she says, noting that she 
and her husband have been 
keepers of several other large 
residences. “One day you re- 
alize that what you have isn’t 
always what you need.” 

A self-described “crazy, 
nostalgic, romantic woman,” 
she nonetheless has a firm 
handle on the spirit of her new 
place, a tongue-and-groove- 


RIGHT: Silvered grotto-style chairs 
and bronze monkey candelabra es- 
tablish a playful mood in the front 
porch, which is also the dining room, 
Britt didn’t paint the white walls: 
“All the house’s walls, floors and 
shutters were fine. Why I we peo- 
ple redo things ex actly as t vere?” 


















































wall cottage that the owners 
say was built around 1910 and 
floated into town on a barge. 
A block and a half from the 
beach—and with only two 
bedrooms and a yard “the 
size of a cookie”—it is a far 
cry in size from their previ- 
ous house: small, yes, but soul- 
ful. “It’s all about recycling,” 
she says. “You don’t get to 
keep it all, but in the end, you 
get to keep what’s important.” 

Most of the couple’s hous- 
es were decorated by Britt, 
who many years ago designed 
the husband’s prenuptial bach- 
elor pad on Central Park 
South. Later Britt served as 
a groomsman at their wed- 
ding. “He’s my greatest men- 
tor, soulmate and friend,” 
says the wife. 

When asked about the 
wife, Britt raises an eyebrow 
and notes that she keeps a pet 
goose. “That says it all,” he 
remarks. “Don’t you think? 
Everything. Simply every- 
thing. She’s mad and won- 
derful and brilliant and beau- 
tiful and stylish.” As for being 
dubbed her aesthetic mentor, 
he waves his hands frantically 
and shakes his head. “I just 
took everything she had and 
moved it in. We re-covered 
nothing; we painted nothing. 
And all the finishing touches, 
the whimsical stuff—that’s 
her, all her.” 

Candles burn ev erywhere, 
glowing inside votives, flick- 
ering in candelabra. Ripple- 
edged clamshells sit on the 
floors; starfish are e propped 
atop mantels; folk art paint- 
ings of Cuban taxicabs hang 
on the walls; straw hats are 
piled here, hung there and 
worn everywhere. Little cat- 


continued on page 204 


The master bedroom’s 19th-centu- 
ry rosewood four-poster is one of 
the wife’s family heirlooms. “I had 
no qualms at all about putting such 
a big piece of furniture in there,” 
says Britt. “It makes a triumphant 
statement in a small space.” Brass 
gueridon, Newel Art Galleries. 
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PAST PERFECT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


RICHARD JENRETTE INVESTS IN A 1929 
DELANO & ALDRICH TOWN HOUSE 


any people be- 
lieve that, giv- 
en the chance, 
they would be 
great interior designers. 
They soon discover that the 
job is a lot harder than it looks. 
But when Richard H. Jen- 
rette, cofounder and retired 
CEO of Wall Street’s famed 
investment banking firm 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jen- 
rette, designed the interior of 
his neo-Georgian town house 
on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side, he made it look easy. 
Working without the ben- 
efit of any professional’s 
eye, Jenrette took the aes- 
thetic measure of his new 
house—a 1929 classic built 
by Delano & Aldrich—chose 
colors, commissioned car- 
pets and window treatments, 
and selected and placed a 
stellar collection of furniture 
and art. The result is an in- 
terior that takes full advan- 
tage of its elegant architec- 
tural setting. 
Of course Jenrette did have 
a bit of prior experience. 
Known as one of the coun- 
try’s leading architectural 
preservationists and collec- 
tors, he has restored fourteen 
historic American houses in 
the past thirty years—he still 
owns six—filling them with 
important period furniture 
and objects. (His new book, 
Adventures with Old Houses, 
from Wyrick & Company, 
tells the whole story.) 
A string of memorable Jen- 
rette interiors now stretches 
from the Hudson River to 





Text by An 


St. Croix, created by design- 
ers who also turned out to 
be excellent teachers. From 
Otto Zenke, an Anglophilic 
North Carolinian who worked 
on his first co-op in New 
York in 1965, Jenrette learned 
about English furniture, how 
to focus a room around a 
mantelpiece and “how to 
make it flow seamlessly.” A 
few years later Edward Vason 


Jones, an architect-designer 


and consultant on the Dip- 
lomatic Receptions Rooms 
at the State Department in 
Washington, D.C., opened 
his eyes to the glories of the 
early -nineteenth-century 





“Tt suited my tastes in architec- 
ture,” preservationist and collector 
Richard H. Jenrette says of his 1929 
Manhattan town house designed 
by Delano & Aldrich. ABove: He 
lives in the building at left. RiGuT: 
The entrance hall displays 18th- 
century English engravings. 


American furniture of Dun- 
can Phyfe and Charles-Hon- 
oré Lannuier. 

‘There were other decora- 
tors too, and many other 
houses: Edgewater, an 1820 
Palladian villa overlooking 
the Hudson River; Ayr Mount 
(1814) and Millford Planta- 
tion (1840), both in South 
Carolina; Cane Garden on St. 


Photography by Fohn M. Hall 
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Croix (1786); and a series of 
historic New York town hous- 
es, from Greenwich Village 
to One Sutton Place, which 
Jenrette restored, furnished 
and ultimately sold. Even his 
current New York house, 
built for Citibank founder 
George F. Baker, had been in 
his possession once before. 
3ut in 1996, when the 
Baker house again came onto 
the market, Jenrette made 
two decisions: First, that this 
would be his permanent 
Manhattan residence, and 
second, that he alone would 
design its interior. “I had 
confidence I could do it,” he 
says. “I’ve worked closely 
with so many designers over 
the years, and I know where 
to find wonderful artisans— 
painters, gilders, drapery de- 
signers—which is half the 
battle. The idea of doing it 
myself just sort of evolved.” 

In some ways the project 
was familiar territory, an ar- 
chitecturally significant house 
with an appealing history. 
(George F. Baker is one of 
Jenrette’s business heroes and 
the man who funded the en- 
tire campus of the Harvard 
Business School, his alma 
mater.) But it was not an ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican mansion begging for 
restoration and the usual com- 
plement of Duncan Phyfe. 
Its Neoclassical style would 
clearly work well with an- 
tiques from his preferred pe- 
riod, 1800—1830—but where 
to go from there? 

Jenrette was undismayed. 
“I took my time,” he says. “I 
let the house talk to me.” Un- 
like many of his other resi- 
dences, this was not a light- 
filled, many-windowed house 


The deep blue he chose for the liv- 
ing room walls was inspired by a 
color used at Versailles. The bouil- 
lotte lamps on the round tables are 
signed “Thomire.” The mirrors are 
English. Charles X-style bookcase, 
Florian Papp. Crystal chandelier, 
Nesle. Scalamandré blue fabric. 
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BeLow: “The dining room tends to 
be dark, so, despairing of brighten- 
ing it up, I decided to have it painted 
a brown that picks up the shades of 
the marble floor,” says Jenrette. 
Adamesque mirrors, Florian Papp. 
Empire chandelier and plateau on 
table, Nesle. Waterford crystal. 





set in a picturesque green 
landscape. Here, he soon re- 
alized, all of the drama would 
have to come from inside. 
Nowhere was this more 
evident than in the first-floor 
dining room. An oval space 
with an elaborate brown- 
and-cream-marble floor, it 
was, Owing to its position at 
the back of the house, unde 
niably dark. “I couldn’t light- 
en it up, so I decided to do 
something dramatic,” Jen 
rette recalls. Taking his cue 
from the floor, he had the 
walls above the chair rail 
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painted a rich, deep choco- 
late. The result was instant 
warmth. Encouraged, he then 
lightened the palette with 
gold-and-white silk draperies 
and gilt objects, which gleam 
against the dusky background. 
“T like gold,” he says. “T think 
it makes a room sing.” He is 
particularly fond of the Em- 
pire ormolu-and-crystal chan- 
delier above the long English 
1820 
Enelish convex mirror over 
the sideboa 


table, and the circa 


d. Adding to the 
mix of nationalities are circa 


M1" Duncan Phyfe chairs. 





After years of filling hous- 
es with subdued nineteenth- 
century hues, Jenrette decided 
he was hungry for color. 
The strong, clear yellow of 
the entrance hall seemed al- 
most to choose itself. Coun- 
terbalancing the brown of 
the dining room, it adds light 
to a windowless space and 
makes arriving visitors feel 
welcome. Beyond an archway 
leading to the central stair 
hall, however, the color 
abruptly disappears: Noth- 
ing is allowed to distract the 
eye from the purity of the 





Opposite: Irish Georgian bookcas- 
es flank a circa 1800 English white- 
marble mantel and an early-19th- 
century English convex mirror 

in the library. The gilt chandelier 
with a red glass insert is German. 
“The room has a secret passageway 
leading to the upstairs quarters.” 
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JENRETTE 


HAS RESTORED FOURTEEN HISTORIC AMERICAN 


HOUSES, FILLING THEM WITH IMPORTANT PERIOD FURNITURE. 





Two floor-to-ceiling windows 

let light flood into the master 
bedroom. Between them stands a 
Federal cylinder secretary-book- 
case from New York. “I always 
like to have a desk and a comfort- 
able chair in a bedroom,” says Jen- 
rette. Scalamandré striped fabric. 
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curving staircase, ascending 
in a breathtaking spiral to a 
skylight high above. 

On the third floor, color 
reasserts itself. The walls 
of the high-ceilinged living 
room are a striking delphini- 
um blue, a shade used in the 
apartments of Marie An- 
toinette at Versailles; Jen- 
rette happened upon it while 
paging through a book on 
the subject. Once applied, it 
seemed to have a mind of its 


own: “My dark 


American 
didn’t look right 
ii explains. “But 


pieces 


the Lord provides. I was 
walking on Madison Avenue, 
and there in a window were 
two French satinwood book- 
cases.” ‘The Charles X-style 
pieces now stand on either 
side of the mantel, their 
blond wood a handsome con- 
trast to the walls. 

The strong blue is also 
a perfect foil for judicious 
amounts of Jenrette’s be- 
loved gilt, including an early- 
nineteenth-century English 
convex mirror over the man- 
tel. “Convex mirrors have 
a very architectural quality 


that pulls a room together,” 
he says. “And the glass has a 
kind of magical quality to it. 
It’s like looking into anoth- 
er world.” Four pictures on 
the opposite wall provide a 
glimpse into his private world. 


Painted by Felix Kelly, the late 





British architectural painter, 


they are lush, lyrical render- 
ings of other Jenrette houses. 

The paintings in the third- 
floor library are equally per- 
sonal; they reflect Jenrette’s 
passionate identification with 
his house, his city, his calling. 


continued on page 206 


ntinued from page 135 

ace for it. I have strong tastes—and 
fig storerooms. I’ve always wanted and 
eeded to transform my surroundings, 
jecause decorating is my first response 
» loss and upheaval; settle, collect— 
ireate a private universe. I was a little 
lirl when my parents separated, and i 
. oved in with relatives, claiming a back 
joom in their house. I brought a bed- 
ipread from home and a few treasures. 
ven though it was freezing in winter 
md broiling in summer—and no bigger 
han a closet—I made it a place of my 
bwn. And that’s what I’ve always done 
bn tour—rearrange the hotel furniture, 
iheet the ugly paintings. But getting 
hhings perfect in a house this scale was 
laking me too long. Eventually I saw 
that I needed professional help—the 
light kind for me.” 
| After a vacation in Aspen, Colorado, 
where she stayed in the splendid neo- 
Baroque manor of her friends Jim and 
Betsy Fifield (see Architectural Digest, 
arch 1999), Turner contacted their 
fesigners, Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford. From their first meeting she 
Melt instinctively” she could work with 
em, and they, says Huniford, “having 
lways loved her music, immediately 
ndored her.” 
| “I let them try things.” Turner smiles. 
They never push. I'll say to them: ‘Yes, 
jet’s do it; no thanks, I’ve been there’-—we 
work from feelings. It’s like mixing a CD.” 

“The boys,” as she calls them fondly, 
nave in the past decade become the 
young old masters of interior design, fa- 
ous for patrician interiors that inte- 
Prate antiques of exalted provenance 
and furnishings from the great mod- 
ernist and Art Déco designers with a 
igorous sense of history. Their pen- 
hant is for classicism, though they 
stress the fact that “every commission is 
different, because our job is to interpret 
how a client wants to live.” “Designing 
involves culture, intuition, artisanship 
land an ideal of transparency, which I 
can best compare to the art of literary 
translation,” Sills says. “Your sensibility 
functions like a prism. In working with 
Tina, who’s a natural-born decorator, it 
was really a matter of helping her to 
find her own voice—to express her own 
style—rather than to impose ours. We 
toured museums together, went shop- 
ping on the quai Voltaire in Paris, ex- 
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changed books and ideas—which Tina 
accepted or rejected, as it suited her— 
and we helped to edit her collections. 
But she was the mastermind of this 
house: It’s her own invention.” 

Early on in what Huniford calls their 
“visual journey together,” the design- 
ers took Turner to visit the fin de siécle 
Villa Kérylos in nearby Beaulieu, built 
by the erudite French Hellenist Théo- 
dore Reinach, modeled after the houses 
of ancient Delos and decorated with 
meticulously faithful reproductions of 
Attic furnishings, art, mosaics, frescoes 
and fixtures. “It was an inspiration to 
me,” says Turner. And the architecture 
of her own villa pays homage to the 
classical style in its terraced amphithe- 
ater; its stenciled plasterwork; the grace- 
ful disposition of Greek and Roman 
pottery and sculpture; the columned 
pool loggia and terraces—sheltered 
from the mistral and the sun by canvas 
shades bordered with a Greek-key mo- 
tif—and chandeliers of bronze and al- 
abaster adapted from the Villa Kérylos 
by Sills and Huniford. 

They had, says Huniford, also en- 
couraged Turner to treat her interiors 
with the same Neoclassical spareness 
that Reinach and his Italian architect 
had achieved in Beaulieu, though she 
demurred. “I felt those furnishings, 
copied from villas in Herculaneum and 





“Decorating is my 
first response to 
loss and upheaval,” 
says Turner. 





Egypt, among other places, were just 
too small in scale,” she explains. And 
one day on a shopping trip with “the 
boys” in Paris, she “fell in love” with a 
sumptuous (and fabulously costly) suite 
of gilt Louis Philippe fauteuils and 
canapés—twenty-two pieces in all, ex- 
cluding, however, the king’s bed, which 
was in the Louvre. “You can’t buy it be- 
fore we try it!” Sills pleaded with her. “T 
didn’t care,” Turner continues. “I wasn’t 
‘intimidated by the fact that it was palace 
furniture. It’s beautiful, it’s comfortable, 
and it set the tone for the whole house.” 


It was Turner’s idea as well to com- 
mission a dining table of ebony inlaid 
with bronze from the French sculptor 
and furniture designer André Dubreuil, 
who had also worked with the Fifields, 
and to accent her nineteenth-century 
royal seating with Art Déco side tables 
of bronze and marble. In an alcove off 
the living room, she asked Sills and 
Huniford to create a small library where 
she could write and study on an an- 
tique card table surrounded by her 
leather-bound volumes on art, religion 
and ancient history. A plush basement 
spa, with adjacent screening and trophy 
rooms, were also, of course, de rigueur 
for a star of Turner’s stature, who 
doesn’t like to leave home, “except 
maybe to walk down the hill to a local 
restaurant.” The designers hung her 
collections of black-and-white pho- 
tographs and stringed instruments 
throughout the house. 

Every major room of the multilevel 
villa, which was designed by architect 
Bruno Guistini, opens to a patio or bal- 
cony where one can dine, sunbathe or 
lounge—that is, after all, the point of 
living atop a cliff on the Riviera. And 
off the master suite, with its Egyp- 
tian palette of flax and kohl and its dra- 
matic bed of hand-forged bronze, with 
sensuous hangings of silken rope, is a 
secluded terrace with an endless view 
of the sea. “This is my refuge,” says 
Turner, curling up on a rattan divan— 
“my favorite spot in the house. I call it 
Cleopatra’s barge.” 

Her casual confidence, delivered in 
the famous voice of grit and velvet, 
suddenly illuminates much about the 
coincidence—in house and owner—of 
extravagance with humility, the volup- 
tuous with the spiritual. The diva’s 
affinity with the queen of the Nile and 
high priestess of Isis is irresistible. 
She too was an ageless beauty living 
at the beginning of a millennium. She 
believed in dreams and studied an- 
cient cultures. Her subjects worshiped 
her as a goddess. She knew the vi- 
cissitudes of love, exile, violence and 
celebrity, and she survived dethrone- 
ments to reclaim her power. Not much 
could intimidate her—certainly not 
the price tag of a daybed, a campaign or 
a love affair. Throughout eclipses she 


kept her faith. 0 
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continued from page 157 
few friends, dinner for fifty or a recep- 
tion for three hundred and fifty. “It was 
a big house with small rooms,” Collett 
recalls. “They needed rooms that would 
have a presence. We opened up the en- 
tire space on the second floor to make 
one large U-shaped living room— 
front-to-back in each of the original 
houses, with a new connecting room be- 
tween them. But for this level of enter- 
taining, the house needed even more: It 
needed magic, something unexpected 
and dramatic. A dining room is the right 
place to do that, because it’s a transient 
space; people are there to celebrate.” 

The architect suggested taking a floor 
out to make a double-height formal 
dining room. It was a good idea, but 
the owners quite understandably had 
doubts about the distance between the 
dining room and the living room. Would 
they have to shuttle guests to dinner 
in a tiny elevator? Not at all, Collett 
told them. “The journey from the liv- 
ing room down to the dining room is 
well paced, with rhythms of its own,” he 
explains. “You walk down the main 
staircase, through the marble-floored 
entrance hall and along a balcony at 
the upper level of the dining room for 
a view down to the candlelit glamour 
of the table below. It’s like coming into 
the upper rows of a theater, seeing a 
glowing and opulent set on the stage, 
then descending to be part of the per- 
formance. The staircase is deliberate- 
ly narrow, a bit confining; guests lose 
sight of the room just before they 
emerge into it. The clients caught the 
excitement of it immediately. It was 
brave of them to trust us, and David 
continued in that spirit. & 

“A dinner party és a kind of theater, 
says Mlinaric. “I don’t think any face 
room or restaurant is complete without 
people in it. An empty library is all 
right, because it has books, but a din- 
ing room only comes to life when filled 
with people and food. We needed the 
right background for laughter and chal- 
lenging conversation; we needed the 
contents to be ‘high’ decoratively, to ani- 
mate such a large space. But the scheme 
needed time to develop.” 

Mlinaric believes that good houses 

take time and that the only way to cre- 
ate them is step by step. ° 
people see something : 


‘These days 
rine and 
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want the same thing in the next ten 
minutes,” he says. “Serious decorating 
has much to learn from gardening. 
Plant a bit, prune a bit; put something 
in, withdraw something. We began by 
painting the walls pale terra-cotta and 
white—the colors of the Assembly 
Rooms in Bath. That gave the architec- 
ture a clarity, but it wasn’t enough, and 
it was the clients themselves who en- 
couraged more fantasy. The idea of 
painted panels that curtain the lower 
part of the room with the same striped 
taffeta hanging at the windows devel- 
oped from there.” 

Trees appear to grow on the walls; 
the painted grillwork balconies echo 
the house’s real balconies. “It took an 
entire year to create the papier peint by 
hand,” says Mlinaric, “but you don’t get 
a house like this unless you give it time. 
The clients understood that. I’m only 
interested in doing a house if I know 
I can do it correctly.” He illustrates his 
point by mentioning that he and his 
clients are still searching for a mirror 
for the living room. “There’s a gap— 
and it will stay a gap—until we find the 
right thing to answer that suite of very 





“Serious decorating 
has much to learn 


from gardening,” says 
David Mlinaric. 


fine French furniture,” he says. “I couldn’t 
work any other way.” 

Mlinaric’s style is grounded in his- 
torical knowledge; he has a remarkable 
memory for architectural details, which 
conveniently surface in his mind when 
needed. “I can’t remember anything 
else,” he says. “Telephone numbers, the 
birthdays of my children—there’s no 
hope. But I do seem to have clarity of 
recall for what I see and like. For the 
marble floor in the entrance hall, for 
example, | remembered a pattern in a 
floor that I saw years ago at Hevening- 
ham Hall in Suffolk. For the linking 
passage between the two living rooms, 
precedents in ancient Greece and Rome 
came to mind.” 

History’s heroes are frequent com- 


























panions for Mlinaric. Sir John Soane 
admires “because he is so useful to de 
signers in England, his work very bor. 
rowable, the details just right for Englis 
houses,” he notes. “I also admire Sina 
—the architect to Suleiman the Magnif 
icent—and I admire practically every 
thing in ancient Egypt. Nothing wa 
ugly. Can you believe it, such a worl 
where nothing was ugly? Color, shap 
—everything was beautiful.” 

The designer’s curiosity about house 
and the people who have lived in ther 
is infinite, but his patience with any 
thing he considers shoddy or vulgar 
very short. He is generous in his prais 
of the skills of the craftspeople worki 
in England and France today: “Ther 
are not as many as there were in 
eighteenth century, but those that art 
good are as good as they were then. 
His criticism of those who fill their hous 
es with inappropriate elements, howe 
er, is strong: “Nearly everybody adds 
something intrusive, something thai 
goes against the bones of the place. 
Most living rooms are all lampshades, 
telephones and ashtrays.” 

Mlinaric and Collett worked closely 
on all of the house’s architectural de 
tails. For the breakfast room, with its 
low ceiling, they designed paneling wi 
a vertical emphasis and great refine- 
ment. A studio built by one of the resi- 
dence’s previous owners is reminiscent 
of those built into gardens for writers or 
artists in the nineteenth century, so the 
worked in the tradition of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement and used oak rathe 
than mahogany. There Collett designed 
heavier cornices and rafters that do not 
copy any particular historical example 
but are appropriate in scale and spirit 
“The intent was to work within the id- 
iom—not to slavishly follow the rules 
but not to deface the building, either,” 
he says. “There’s a variety of detail, but 
the house was built in an eclectic era 
so variety seems right.” 

David Mlinaric feels this house is one 
of the best he has ever done, and he is 
gratefully aware of the role the clients 
played throughout the course of the 
project. “No designer is any better than 
his clients,” he says. “It’s something I’ve 
been aware of for some time. Their 
input is what helped make this house 
that much better.” 0 
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After the theme park rides have stopped it. 


There’s no place more luxurious than the PORTOFINO BAY HOTEL 
at UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ESCAPE, A LOEWS HOTEL in Orlando. 


There you'll find all the opulence and style of the Italian Riviera. 





AT umiversat stupios escare- A Roman aqueduct-style pool, the Spa at Portofino Bay Hotel and all 

the world-class facilities you’d expect from a Loews hotel. And it’s in 
the heart of UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ESCAPE, home of two amazing theme parks. Just a leisurely stroll 
from Universal Studios Florida, the new Universal Studios Islands of Adventure™ and CityWalk: 
. You'll also enjoy an exclusive theme park benefits package, including early park admission* and 


complimentary water taxi. For more lavish details, call 1-888-U-ESCAPE or visit www.uescape.com. 
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No Ordinary Sink 


MBB From the depths of our 
imagination, Prestige Plus. 
Now very deep and with a 
patented ledge sculpted into 
the side to suspend a grid at 
best working height. For 
rinsing, draining . . . or 


whatever. 


What would | do without my 
Franke? 
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Sink, Prestige Plus™ PRX 660 with Triflow’ filtration faucet, TFC 300. Mermaid from a private collection. 





Only through kitchen designers Franke Consumer Products, Inc. Kitchen Sinks 

and specialists. Thirty-eight page Kitchen Systems Division Faucets 

catalog available. 3050 Campus Drive, Suite 500 Water Dispensing Systems 
Hatfield, PA 19440 Disposers 
800-626-5771 Custom Accessories 


http://www.franke.com/ksd/ 
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Camelback sofa - 
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ELIJAH SLQZUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK DALLAS’. DENVER - 
323.655.1263 212.689.0451 800.310.8011 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 


IF THEY WERE JUST ANOTHER HOOD 
WE'D SHIP THEM IN CARDBOARD. 
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‘Lighting the 
Darkness. 


JOHN EHRLICH 
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; A light at the door has always meant a warm welcome. 
ce / "yas ; Asse Be 
Wii, WU, / Ys, A, ts [We FEDERALIST adds modern efficiency to our collection of sconces, 
4 YET ros Gr Sf SUA lanterns and chandeliers. Forged in heavy gauge copper and finished 
2 ) yD in the Longterne technique, each piece is made by hand. 
ALA UKM Ai) Our extensive assortment includes multi-paned glass or mirror details 
. ae Se: f with single or multiple candlelights or intricate piercing designs. 
Wes asin eee ¥: — Please call for our color brochures. 
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We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, 
including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories. 


365 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Cr. 06830 (203)625-4727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 


Mail and telephone orders are accepted and we can ship anywhere in the world 
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Natural rigidity. Tight, hard grain. West Coast Douglas Fir is the ideal wood for precision 
milling and window construction. In fact, it's the only wood you'll find in a Loewen Window. 
But West Coast Douglas Fir is also a thing of beauty. Cast your eyes at the fine, 

tight grain. Run your fingers over the smooth, milled surface. Enjoy. 


After that, do one last thing before buying Loewen Windows: the cross-section 
test. Simply compare the size and structure of a Loewen Window with any other 
major manufacturer. We think you will be astounded at the difference. Because 
no other window is built like a Loewen. Solid. Strong. Beautiful. 





1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 





© Loewen Windows 2000 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 
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STEPHEN TOMAR FURNITURE 


WHERE TO SIT WHEN YOU REACH THE TOP. 


TO THE TRADE 





Atomarfurniture.com 





CHICAGO LOS ANGELES FLORIDA 
HINSON & CO. HINSON & CO. NESSEN SHOWROOM 
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TUCKER ROBBINS 





Brancusi Inspired Furniture... 


3060 WEST 


1STH STREET 


NEw YorK, NEW Yor«K 10011 


212.366.4427 


FAX 212.300.0097 


WWW.TUCKERROBBINS.COM 
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In 1993, the Ms. Foundation 
launched Take Our Daughters 
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COLORADO 
continued from page 117 
finement, called ‘industrial like silk.’” 

In the big bilevel media room, pan- 
els of butternut and custom-dyed fab- 
ric keep the acoustical treatments 
well hidden within ceiling and walls. 
The projection room at the rear of 
the space has a sound system that 
Leff insists is as sophisticated as any 
movie theater’s, and as for the pro- 
jector itself, it’s an aerospace indus- 
try component that happens to be “the 
first model privately installed in the 
United States.” 

The “uiaster suite’ Wes ae- the 
end of the house’s north-south axis. 
Almost everything in the bedroom, in- 
cluding the headboard, is butternut and 
mahogany. The wall-hung dresser, 
boasting hand-stitched leather pulls 
inspired by Dupré-Lafon, penetrates 
through to a dressing room paneled 
twelve feet high in butternut. A niche 
in the study is presided over by a 
Sheila Metzner photograph of an 
African tribal chief. “The client, who 
misses nothing, noticed that in every 
one of the projects I designed in 
the West, a place of honor was giv- 
en to a large photograph of an In- 
dian chief, and he teasingly challenged 
me to come up with something new,” 
Leff confesses. 

The client had made a more coercive 
request: He wanted the house ready for 
the last few weeks of the skiing season. 
But just as the designer was finish- 
ing the installation—“We were working 
literally around the clock, moving fur- 
niture in under scaffolding”—the elec- 
tricity in the area went out. “We lost 
twelve hours, so the project was a day 
late. But the client, when he arrived, 
couldn’t have been more forgiving. And 
the wonderful chef I’d found to cook 
dinner surpassed himself.” 

Naomi Leff, looking suddenly be- 
reft, stops to reflect. “You become 
very attached. You develop a sense of 
domain when you're creating some- 
thing, which of course changes the 
minute the client comes in to take 
over—it’s his, after all. This particular 
house aroused a fantasy of ownership 
in me to the point where it was very 
hard to give it to him, because what 
you're doing is passing the for 
ever, basically. The meal, and v. 
made it easier.” 0 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY 





continued from page 143 

rooms to be formal and the decoration 
harmonious with the architecture. “We 
assembled a collection of early-nine- 
teenth-century antiques,” Peterson says. 
The mix includes a circa 1820 Duncan 
Phyfe tea table and stools, a circa 1815 
French clock and Empire bergeres. 

“I had done a mini version of the 
grand tour and brought back some 
pieces,” Haas says. “Much of the art, 
though, has a Philadelphia theme.” He 
recalls that one of his reasons for buy- 
ing the house was the murals decorating 
the second-floor hall. Titled Scenes of 
Philadelphia, they are a pageant of nine- 





Despite the town 
house’s size—it has 
twenty-one rooms— 
Haas finds himself 
using every bit of it. 


teenth-century city life, painted in vivid 
colors on copper-leafed paper by Edith 
Emerson, a well-known local artist. 

‘Two wonderfully intimate rooms are 
off this hall. In the library, the designers 
crafted a Regency-inspired mirror and 
mahogany bookshelves. The woodwork 
is faux mahogany to blend with the 
bookshelves. A Biedermeier desk from 
Haas’s family is matched with an Irish 
Georgian armchair and a Scottish Wil- 
liam IV wing chair. 

In the adjoining master bedroom, a 
wide Georgian bed is canopied with 
a Turkish print that has a grand-tour 
theme, setting the stage for the trea- 
sures from Haas’s extensive travels: 


Japanese vases mounted as lamps con- 


trast with Sévres covered urns; a Bali- 
nese figure stands atop an eighteenth- 
century chiffonier. 

Despite the town house’s size—it 
has twenty-one rooms—Frederick Haas 
finds himself using every bit of it. “The 
pianos are scattered throughout, the 
music room is like an office to me, and I 
often have friends staying in the guest 
bedrooms,” he says. “Once a month I'll 





have a lot of people over; I turn on all 

the lights, light every fireplace and 

bring out the dinner service. The house 
stoned tor this.” 0 





NAPA’S CASA CABERNET; 


continued from page 151 

the earth,” the wife notes, pointing o 
that, through the house’s gridded 
dows, “you're face to face with the pin 
cones, twigs and fallen leaves.” Oth 
early New World preoccupations 
Legorreta shares include such trad 
tions as using walls to create discre 
“eutdoor rooms and making copious 
of water, inside and out. 

As for the house’s color, the wife re 
ports that Legorreta exclaimed, “Eart 
and blood!” as the painted model wa 
unveiled. “The following day we sai 
‘That color isn’t earth and blood, it 
cabernet.’ The next plans came in wit 
the name Casa Cabernet, and it stuck. 

The architecture was only part of 
project. “I don’t believe in marking 
line between architecture and interio 
says Legorreta. “To me, the interior 
the important space.” Recurring pat 
terns—including the ubiquitous grid 
unite the interior and exterior spaces 
Color pulls disparate rooms togethe 
Most of the furniture was custo 
made, including a desk of old Mexica 
wood in the master bedroom and, in 
dining area, a massive oak table. 

If the initial concept for Casa Cab 
ernet remained fixed, myriad detail 
changed until the very last door handle 
was in place. Some pieces, such as th 
Louisiana cypress headboard and nigh 
tables in the master bedroom, threat 
ened never to be done. “Ricardo kepi 




















Legorreta “is constantly | 
bringing you in 
contact with the earth.” 


changing the bed enclosure,” the hu | 
band says. “Time was moving on. He } 
came up one day with a little model . 
like a dollhouse version. We said we | 
liked it. I said, ‘Is that to scale? We don’t | 
have time for drawings. Why don’t 
just take it over to the woodworker: 
So we did.” 

From the architect’s point of view 
such fluid, collaborative design mo 
ments are a sure sign of success. “If my 
clients have the feeling that they de 
signed the house together with me, 
says Ricardo Legorreta, “that’s when 


I’ve done a good job.” 0 
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Acorn. Five decades of architecturally 
designed, custom-crafted homes. Each 
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Century Furniture. A complete 
design resource. Send for a 36-page 


| booklet featuring bedroom, living room 





and dining room selections from more than 
20 of our collections. We make it easy to 
find what you want to realize your dreams. 
Call 1-800-852-5552 or visit our website 
at www.centuryfurniture.com Catalog, $5. 
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Architectural Products by Outwater. 

Free 950+ page catalog featuring 35,000 
products—architectural mouldings & mill- 
work, columns, balustrading, wrought iron 
components, lighting, ceiling tiles, hardware, 
furniture & cabinet components, wall coverings, 
fireplace surrounds, plaster architectural 
elements, and more. Call 1-800-835-4400; 
website: www.outwater.com 





Chadsworth’s 1.800.COLUMNS”. 


Columns, pillars, pilasters and posts 
available in PolyStone™, wood and fiber- 


* glass. Our award-winning color Idea Book 


includes Columns Product Portfolio. (1) Idea 
Book, $20 soft cover; (2) $30 hard cover; 
(3) Product Portfolio, $5. 





Borsheim’s. Presenting our newest 

annual catalog featuring a select 
representation of fine jewelry, watches and 
gifts from Borsheim’s 100,000 treasures. 
Call 1-800-600-3073 or e-mail us at 
mail@borsheims.com for your free copy of 
Borsheim’s annual catalog. Shop online at 
www.borsheims.com 





Conklin’s Authentic Antique 

Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmth and 
tradition in any room with Conklin’s wide 
array of recycled products. For a full-color 
brochure, call Conklin’s at (570) 465-3832. 
Brochure, $5. 











Eldred Wheeler. Handcrafted 18th 

Century American Furniture. We main- 
tain the same traditions as 18th Century 
craftsmen, using wide boards, traditional 
joinery, and handcarved accents. Start your 
Eldred Wheeler Collection today! Ask about 
our FREE offer w/purchase from our select- 
ed beds. Call 1-800-779-5310 for our 
Collector's Edition catalog ($4), or a free 
brochure. www.eldredwheeler.com 





1 Kreiss Luxury Bed-Linens. 
Discover our exclusive collection of 
the world’s finest luxury bed-linens made 
from 100% pure Egyptian cotton, available in 
body-pampering thread counts of 320 to 
600. For information or to receive our Luxury 
Bed-Linens Catalog complete with fabric 
swatches, please call 1-888-LINEN-44 ($10). 
www.kreisslinens.com 
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E.T. Wright”. Men’s quality 

footwear in extensive sizes and 
widths. Sizes 6 to 20, widths AAA- 
EEEEE. Call 1-800-240-7463 to 
receive a free catalog. Please mention 
Department D429C. 





1 Lindal Cedar Homes. Thinking 

about a custom home? We’ve been 
creating homes of lasting quality, crafts- 
manship, and beauty for over 50 years. 
Every Lindal home is a custom creation 
carefully crafted to fit your needs and 
dreams. Call today for our FREE idea kit. 
1-800-426-0536, Dept. AN3 or visit our 
website at www.lindal.com 





1 Oak Leaf Con: tories, Ltd. 

Traditional skills of | lesigners 
and craftsmen are utilized | ate, con- 
struct and install the finest co \-crvatories. 
Each unique design is of highest quality 


materials including mahogany, and high 
specification glazing in true divided lites. 
1-800-360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


Replacements, Ltd. WORLD’S 
LARGEST INVENTORY of old and 
hina, crystal, silver & collectibles. 
10 pieces, 125,C10 patterns. Buy & Sell. 
FREE pattern printouts. 1-800-REPLACE 
(1-600-737-5223). REPLACEMENTS, 
LTD., P.O. Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 
27420. Dept. AJ. www.replacements.com 










LARGEST U.S.A. CHOICE BY FA 
Choose from 800 imported wall hangin 
classics for that perfect design, color, siz 
and price! FREE ROD included. Art Boo 
catalogs (fully refundable): (1) 100 designs, 
300 sizes, $7; (2) 300 designs/800 sizes 
$30. Talk to the specialists at Heirloom 
1-800-699-6836. www.tapestries-inc.com 





1 M.T. Maxwell Furniture Co. 

“Have nothing in your houses that 
you do not know to be useful, or believe to 
be beautiful.” —William Morris. Send $5 
today for a catalog featuring our award- 
winning, handmade furniture and receive a 
$25 gift certificate. Call 1-800-686-1844. 
www.maxwellfurniture.com 





1 Steinway & Sons. Fill your 

home with the legendary sound 
and enduring value of a Steinway piano, 
handmade without compromise since 1853. 
The choice of 98% of performing artists. 
Color catalog, $5. 
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Town & Country Conservatories. 
Bask in light year-round by adding a 
tom English Conservatory to your home. 
berb as dining area, sunroom, family room 
growing space. Send $15 for brochures and 
ning guide. (773) 506-8000. 
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Walpole Woodworkers. Quality 
hand-crafted fence from _ hardy 
orthern White Cedar. Since 1933. Catalog 
atures arbors, gates, lattice panels, trellis, 
ergolas, small buildings and over 40 classic 
ence styles. (1) 136-page color catalog, $10; 
) free 64-page brochure featuring garden 
cessories. 1-800-343-6948. 
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continued from page 166 

walls and staircase molded entirely out 
of concrete. This rectangular, almost 
stark space is relieved, however, by a 
carved wood seventeenth-century Ital- 
ian figure, and on the landing just above 
it are a Jean-Michel Frank five-panel 
parchment screen and a bronze-doré 
Diego Giacometti bench. 

Skrebneski may be an exponent of 
the modern and minimal, but he also 
loves the luxuriousness and beauty of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
pieces. So it’s no wonder that the splen- 
did sparseness of the entrance hall leads 
to the high drama of the living room. 
There, amid the 1932 Valmier paint- 
ings, the bronzes by Oskar Schlemmer, 
Lucio Fontana, Max Ernst and Man 
Ray, the African masks and the full- 
length mirrored doors, eighteenth-cen- 
tury France comes alive. The giltwood 
chandelier is pure Régence. The coro- 
mandel commode is a lovely Louis XV 
piece. In fact, a// the furniture in the 
glorious room is eighteenth-century 
French—the magnificent Gobelins tap- 
estry signed by Le Barbier L’Aine, the 
Louis XVI bronze-doré gueridon, the 
tapestry chairs signed by Mercier, a 
Louis XV giltwood sofa. To counter- 
point this, Skrebneski has arranged 
marble torsos from the second century 
B.C., present-day Frangois-Xavier La- 
lanne sheep in all their curious woolli- 
ness, Giacometti sconces, an Egyptian 


Cesar Domela wall sculpture and a pair 
of bronze-doré Diego Giacometti and- 
irons, a male torso from the second 
century B.c. and a Giorgio de Chirico 
sculpture on an eighteenth-century 
French console. This all opens onto an 
atrium with travertine floors and a glass 
ceiling, furnished with pieces by Gia- 
cometti and accented with tall topiaries 
in two corners. The Oskar Schlemmer 
wall sculpture is one of his most inter- 
esting works. 

The second sitting room, which ad- 
joins the bedroom, glitters with a pair of 
French giltwood mirrors hanging from 
a mirrored wall and a glossy ceiling 
painted to reflect light. Everything 
there is lush, a marvelous mélange, from 
the seventeenth-century Italian console 
to the eighteenth-century French coro- 
mandel folding screen. The ormolu- 
mounted marquetry commode is Louis 
XIV, the drawing resting on a chair is 
Picasso’s Guitar et Buste from 1925, and 
the marble male torso is Hellenistic sec- 
ond century B.C. 

Skrebneski lives and entertains in al- 
most every room in the house, but it is 
the big, wide-open rectangular kitchen 
that gets the most action. The zigzag 
parquetry floors are painted blue and 
white, and hundreds of books in neat 
bookcases line the walls. “The entire 
space is so personal, so light and bright, 
and it’s wonderful for entertaining 


Skrebneski may be an exponent of the modern 
and minimal, but he also loves the luxuriousness of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pieces. 


sarcophagus head dating from 330 B.c., 
a Chinese silk rug—a wondrous welter 
of objects that fits as perfectly as a pre- 
cious jigsaw puzzle. 

To complement this luxe, there are 
two additional sitting rooms opening 
into and joined by a long gallery high- 
lighted with twenties paintings by 
Marcoussis and Albert Gleizes and a 
glorious bronze torso by Raymond 
Duchamp-Villon. One sitting room, 
with its giant round skylight and Louis 
XV ostrich-leather fauteuils with leop 
ard cushions, boasts a fireplace featur- 
ing a wood, copper, steel and plastic 
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friends or for reading in when I’m home 
alone,” Skrebneski says. Even in this in- 
tensely modern room, the dining table 
and cane-back chairs are eighteenth- 
century French. 

The pictures accompanying this arti- 
cle were taken by none other than Vic- 
tor Skrebneski himself. Examples of 
the incredible breadth of his talent can 
be found in his latest book, Skrebneski: 
The First Fifty “ears. Whatever Boldini 
and Sargent ain histler created in 

heir day with ind brushes, 
Skrebneski can m iv with that 
ric camera of | 


-roque console table. Not to be worn by 





THINKING SMALL 


continued from page 187 


shaped pillows perch on sofas and chairs i 


all over the house. In any other seaside 
home, espadrilles might be piled ina 


basket by the front door; but here, a \ 
dozen pairs of neon-bright sling-back |’ 
stilettos are lined up in the entrance hall | 


at the foot of an exuberant Dutch Ba- | 


beach-bound visitors, mind you—just 
for the punch of color. 
Romantic, easygoing and fundamental 


were the watchwords when the couple | 
iN 


bought the cottage, which is “long and 
narrow, like an arm,” Britt says. “At most, 
it’s two rooms wide.” This time the cou- 
ple wanted “something we could pop in 





and out of four or five times a year,” says 


the wife. Life there is pocket-size per-— 
fection. Britt has expertly assembled the ~ 
couple’s sumptuous trappings—a sofa in ~ 
the style of Syrie Maugham, a Chinese — 
ceramic tub, Jean-Michel Frank-style— 
cane chairs, floor lamps with bamboo- |) 
stick bodies, and loads of painted wick- |’ 
er—into charmingly reduced circum- _ 
stances. The striped slipper chairs in the 
living room came from the couple’s first ~ 
house in Old Naples, for example, and 


the sofa from the husband’s original 


bachelor pad (as did the pair of stands | 


depicting buxom women). 

“It’s sort of like Nancy Lancaster at 
the end of her life,” says Britt, recalling 
the Virginia-born doyenne of English 
country charm. “She’d lived in Kel- 
marsh, Ditchley and Haseley Court and 
ended up, quite stylishly, with many of 
the belongings from those houses in a 
little cottage that everybody wanted to 
photograph.” What Britt has created is 
a far more pleasing environment, the 
owner believes, than the steroid-pumped 
architecture springing up all around 
Naples, a once sleepy fishing village that 
is rapidly taking on the appearance of a 
baby Newport. That includes the big 
house they used to own—and are begin- 
ning to miss less, day by day. 

“Like everybody else who loves the 
real Naples, we come here for the stone 
crabs, to fish, to walk the beach, to see ev- 
ery pink sunset there is,” says the hus- 
band, who often dines on the enclosed 
front porch, seated on silvery grotto- 
style shell chairs, in full view of neigh- 
borly passersby. “Since when do you 
need an eighty-five-thousand-square- 
foot house just to enjoy a sunset?” O 
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ontinued from page 175 
he had moved in with his family and 
transferred much of his business activ- 
ity to Europe. But after living there 
for several years he realized that, with 
eighty-nine rooms to restore and a mul- 
titude of technical problems to solve, 
Son Net was never going to be practica! 
as a private residence. 

Meanwhile, Stein had invited increas- 
ingly large numbers of friends to stay. 
“One of them said to me, ‘You've got so 
many guests here already, why don’ tyou 
turn it into a hotel?’” Stein recalls with 
la laugh. “I'd been thinking along those 
jlines myself, because I saw that I would 
never be able to bring Son Net com- 
i pletely back to life unless it was serving 
Ja bigger purpose. I knew the hotel and 

restaurant business well from my work 
jin the States, and it often struck me that 
jalthough Majorca had almost every- 
jthing going for it, there was a notable 
jlack of really first-class hotels on the is- 
) land. So I consulted a few experts, and I 
was lucky enough to find some really 
i talented people to work with me. We 
i were starting with bare bones again, be- 
cause much of the work I had done for 
;myself had to be ripped out, and to 
) make the step from house to hotel, we 
») needed a totally new concept.” 
' Antonio Obrador, an architect and 
designer based in Palma, was called in to 
_draw up the basic plan and redesign the 
interior. “I love to restore old buildings 


mele 


applied to the walls and finished with a 
coat of wax derives from an old Major- 
can technique. Similarly, we had all the 
fabrics for the draperies and upholstery 
made on the island’s traditional looms. 
Much of the furniture comes from Ma- 
jorca too, even though David and I went 
farther afield to find certain antique 
mirrors, marble fireplaces and other 
special pieces.” 

Each of the Gran Hotel Son Net’s 
rooms follows an individual theme, with 
distinct color combinations and period 
furnishings. Several suites are unusually 
spacious, with lofty vaulted ceilings and 
private terraces, as well as what must be 
the most luxurious baths in Europe. 

The public rooms are equally elegant 
and inviting, with deep armchairs and 
cavernous fireplaces where log fires 
blaze in winter. Many of the reception 
areas and corridors are hung with con- 
temporary works from David Stein’s 
own art collection, so the sense of histo- 
ry that pervades the great house never 
becomes oppressive. 

The huge old olive press has been 
roofed over and the soaring space trans- 
formed into a gourmet Mediterranean 
restaurant, with a mezzanine added for 
private dining. In the summer the in- 
ner courtyard, with its ancient well, 
serves as another attractive dining area. 
Stein enjoys giving parties and orga- 
nizing concerts and other events in these 





“With a project like Son Net, the architect has 
to listen to what the past has to say.” 





as much as I love designing new ones,” 
Obrador explains. “With a project like 
Son Net, the architect has to listen to 
_ what the past has to say without inter- 
posing his own ideas, then find the best 
way of combining the old identity with 
| anew function. It’s not easy. When you 
have a house like this, built around an 


ancient courtyard with a well and lots of 


fine classical arches, where do you put 
the elevator shaft, for instance? 

“There were lots of problems, and to 
solve them the house was substantially 


rebuilt, though I hope it now looks as if 


it’s been this way forever,” he continues. 
“We used local materials throughout, 
| and even the way the colors have been 


areas or on the terraces in the herb- 
scented gardens that overlook the sleek 
swimming pool. 

‘Though the Gran Hotel Son Net has 
been open for little more than a year, it 
has already welcomed many famous vis- 
itors, ranging from the king and queen 
of Spain to Lauren Bacall, Claudia 
Schiffer and Michael Douglas. Beyond 
the beauty of the views and the refined 
atmosphere, what guests appear to ap- 
preciate most is the feeling of being 
completely secluded and at ease. Dav id 
Stein may have opened a hotel, but Son 
Net still gives the impression of being a 
wonderful private house filled with old 
and new friends. 
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continued from page 196 

A portrait of George F. Baker is flanked 
by depictions of New York governor 
DeWitt Clinton and James Gore King 
(“He was a partner in Prime Ward 
and King, the leading firm on Wall 
Street in the 1820s and 1830s, whic 
like Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, was 
founded by three guys”). In this room 
Jenrette started with a copy of an 
Aubusson rug (the original is still in his 
possession but too fragile for use) anc 
pulled from it the warm mustard-taupe 
color that covers the walls and the over- 
stuffed furniture, as well as the deep 
reds of the balloon shades. “I think of 
this as a winter room,” he says. “I 
most apt to have a fire in here on a cold 
evening.” Firelight glints off a Ger 
man gilt-and-crystal chandelier with an 
unusual red glass insert (Jenrette in 


stalled a ceiling medallion to give it 


extra prominence) and yet another 


fine convex mirror, hanging above the 


marble mantel. 


The original mantelpiece, once the | 


property of Lord Nelson, was too small 
for its library setting. It is, however, 


perfectly proportioned for Jenrette’s » 
bedroom one floor above, where its — 


charming nautical motifs now face a cir- 
ca 1800 New York bed with calm blue- 


and-yellow-striped hangings. A pair of | 


mirrors cleverly reflect the light from 


two floor-to-ceiling windows opposite — 


(“a favorite trick of mine”). Between 
them is a circa 1820 Federal secretary- 


bookcase made for the president of © 


Union College, piled discreetly with pa- 
pers. “I have a desk in every one of my 
bedrooms,” he points out. “You never 
know when you're going to want to si 
down and write something.” 

In the guest bedroom down the hall 


is one more colorful surprise: The walls | 


are pumpkin, complemented by pale 


bed hangings. “It’s a color Nancy Lan- | 


caster liked to use,” says Richard Jen- 
rette. “This house was fun to do,” he 


) 
q 
| 


continues, “and I like that somebody — 
else didn’t come in and decree, ‘It 


should be this way.’” Is he satisfied 
with his way? “T still change the furni- 


ture around at night.” He chuckles. i 
“T call it decorating by cocktail. When 


I’ve been away for a while, I come 


in, pour a drink, then walk around 


and look at things. You’d be surprised. 
Ideas just click.” O 
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GEORGE OBREMSK! 


ttore Pavignano, who 
started working for the 
French & Italian Fur- 
niture Craftsman Corp. in the 
| 1930s and took it over 30 years 
later, has built furniture for Sis- 
ter Parish, the Vanderbilts and 
the Kennedys. In 1984 he was 
) joined by a young woodworker 
») named Patrick F. Molloy (above 





JOHN LEI 





GEORGE OBREMSKI 


right, with Pavignano), who even- 
tually bought the business and 
moved it to Brooklyn, where he 
does marquetry, hand-carving 
and wood turning and makes 
copies of everything from signa- 











ture Ruhlmann pieces tocoun- _ have recently commissioned 
try French armoires (above left). furniture are Harry Schnaper 
The firm’s wall paneling ap- 


and David Kleinberg. French 


peared in Mary Tyler Moore’s & Italian Furniture Craftsman 
apartment (AD, Dec. 1991), and — Corp., 999 Grand St., Brooklyn, 
among the interior designers who NY 11211; 718/599-5000. 


HOOKED ON RUGS 


extiles were so valuable in 
America in the 18th and 


19th centuries that every scrap 
was saved for quilts or hooked 
rugs,” says Elissa Cullman, 





whose interest in folk art led 
her to Stephen T. Anderson, 

a restorer and producer of 
hand-hooked rugs (left) in New 
York. “To make these rugs, 
strips of fabric are hand-hooked 
on loosely woven backing,” says 
Anderson, a 17-year veteran of 
the craft. “I have crates of scraps, 
but we’ve had people bring in 
fabrics that they love—even a 
cashmere sweater and a Chanel 
suit.” He can copy a pattern or 
make a new design (pets, leaves 
and geometric patterns are com- 
mon requests) in any size. Ste- 
phen T. Anderson, 212/319-0815. 


continued on page 208 
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COURTESY MICHAELIAN & KOHLBERG 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 





® Michaelian & Kohlberg 

A year ago Teddy Sumner, de- 
sign director of Michaelian & 
Kohlberg (212/431-9009), the 
New York company known for 
pioneering rug production in 
China decades ago, trekked 
through Nepal with a friend 
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® Blumenthal 

There are several fabrics at 
Blumenthal (212/752-2535) that 
reflect the diversity of the com- 
pany’s new design direction. 
Cluny (above) is an upholstery- 
weight cotton tapestry. / 
inspired by Mondrian’s / 

way Boogie-Woogie, is a cotto 
chenille with a grid pattern 

red, blue and yellow that fades 
in and out. Royal Monkeys is ; 
damask intended for draperies 
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who produces Tibetan carpets. 
The design concepts that devel- 
oped during the trip became the 
basis for a just-introduced col- 
lection of 16 hand-knotted wool 
rugs called Road to Langtang. 
The irregular oval forms in 

Roti (above) recall the shapes of 


® Colefax & Fowler 
London-based Colefax & Fowler 
(44-171-493-2231), which oper- 
ates under the name Cowtan & 
‘Tout in the U.S. (212/753-4488), 
has a new collection, adapted 
from fabrics in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Me/bury, a 
white linen print, has sprigs 

of red and pink roses, and the 
design in Sorrel Check (below) 

is woven in cotton. 





a flatbread eaten in that region. 
Landform is colored with wave- 
like bands of vivid red bordered 
by orange and dark gray. Agni, 
with its stylized purple-and- 
gold hieroglyphs, refers to the 
ancient Hindu god of fire. The 
rugs are at Michaelian & Kohl- 
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ANTHONY CUNHA 


® Kirk Brummel 

Texstyles International is an 
Oregon company started by Sri 
Lankan Balu Suriyakumaran 
that sells Thai and Indian silks 
to Ilya Hendrix and Thomas 
Allardyce, Geoffrey Bradfield 
and other designers through 
showrooms such as Kirk Brum- 
mel in New York (212/477-8590) 
and the Bradbury Collection in 
Los Angeles (310/657-3940). 





ANTHONY CUNHA 









berg’s new 17,000-square-foot 
SoHo showroom, where Peter 
Pennoyer, Clodagh, William 
Sofield and other designers go 
to choose from the firm’s vast 
line of custom carpets made in 
North Carolina and imports 
from Asia. 


Suriyakumaran’s philosophy is to 
offer an assortment of colors and 
basic designs that will be available 
for years to come. There are 
three silk collections in differ- 
ent textures and weights, from a 
taffeta that’s made for draperies 
to heavier fabrics for upholstery 
and wallcoverings. Designs in- 
clude Royal Plaid (above left), 
Siam Stripe (above ) and ribbed 
fabrics such as Cuba and Thai. 0 
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THE ONLY THING OUR NEW CASEMENT WINDOW 
CRANK WILL CATCH IS YOUR ATTENTION. 


At long last, blinds, shades, and curtains can breathe a sigh of relief, and so can you. Because with Pella’s all-new 
casement, nothing can get poked, prodded, or caught on a protruding window crank. It comes with a fold-away handle 
that flips open when you need it, then tucks neatly back into place when you don’t. It’s always out of the way. In fact, 
you might not even know it’s there. And that’s truly noteworthy. To find out more, contact us at 1-800-54-PELLA or 


visit our website at www.pella.com. 
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